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2X4 The Idler 

“ I wish they had made me a present of the ancient one,” said 
Whyte drily. 

Hans resumed : “ And the silliest part of the business is that the 
mummy is nearly valueless. When Steffen had been put out of the 
way, some predatory scoundrel removed the lid, and undid the wrap¬ 
pings ; so if anything of value was deposited with our friend, Horeb, 
it has been appropriated.” 

“ Was he a swell in his time ? ” asked Whyte, carelessly. 

“ No end of one, according to the outside of the coffin. The ’glyphs 
on the inner side of the lid are obscure. See, here are photos of the 
coffin.” 

Paul Whyte looked at these with indifference, then frowned. 

“ How do you read the outer inscription ? ” he asked. 

“ It records at length the name and status of the deceased—‘ Horeb- 
Ra-Men, Priest of Osiris, trusted of the gods, trusted of kings, custodian 
of treasures ’; and so on to the end.” 

“ So I read it,” agreed Whyte ; then, brusquely : “ If you really 
have got the horrors over this find, why not seek an easy way out of 
the trouble ? ” 

“ What way ? ” 

“ Tell me—how many people have seen these photos ? ” 

“ Well, on this side the water, only you and I, for they arrived 
with a letter from one of the consular people an hour or so ago. A< 
to who saw them in Egypt, I can say little.” 

“ And when does the committee meet ? ” 

“ In about ten days from now.” 

“ You say the mummy is not specially valuable,” remarked Whyte, 
thoughtfully. 

“ It would be dear at a sovereign.” 

“ Then,” said Whyte, “ an exchange would not be a robbery. Now, 
I have a mummy and coffin in excellent preservation ; but I have not 
one of a priest. If I could get mine down here to-night we might so 
arrange things as to have old Horeb brought to my house.” 

“ I wish to goodness you could, and would,” said Hans earnestly'. 

“ I will,” promised Whyte, cordially. 

“ But it seems taking a rather unfair advantage of you,” remarked 
the other timidly. 

“ Nonsense ! I am a sceptic in all things supernatural. You are 
a firm believer in such matters. Common-sense tells me that any fixed 
belief in the power of a thing to bring bad luck is really likely to work 
harm. We have agreed to the exchange; and my old friend can be 
photographed for the edification of the committee so soon as it is in your 
gallery.” 

Had Cornelius Hans seen his late companion at about the hour of 
eleven on the evening that followed, he would have changed ,his opinion 
as to the other’s beliefs. 

Paul Whyte sat at a table, turning over a series of newspaper 
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cuttings. They dealt ]with accidents and crimes by sea and land, and 
they were linked together by the one fact that each had some relation 
in vicinity to the thing now standing against the wall—the mummy 
of Horeb-Ra-Men. 

Whyte rose, faced the mummy coffin, and with arms folded looked 
at the carven figure, the while his thoughts ran : 

“ I am a convert, Horeb—a believer in your powers ; but I am 
going to defy them, and solve the riddle you have kept secret for three 
thousand years.” 

Then he lifted the lid, and with grim face turned the inner side to 
the light. 

“ Ah, that is clearer than the photograph,” Whyte commented 
aloud. “ Poor old Hans ! He thought it obscure. Well, it is ; but 
its meaning may explain other things.” 

During many minutes, Whyte was busy with pencil and paper. 
Then he threw these aside impatiently, and lighted his pipe. 

“A contradictory, absurd'jumble,” he muttered. “By Jove! I 
didn’t stand that lid very securely. It will-” 

Before Whyte could add the word “ fall,” the heavy mass of wood 
crashed down on the table, smashing the lamp. 

Whyte fought the blaze with rugs, and table-cloth. Wheit only 
stench and stains remained, he lighted another lamp, and surveyed 
the scene. 

The first fact he noticed, and the only one for which at the time 
he cared, was that a manuscript, the crystallised results of six months’ 
work, had been charred to uselessness. 

The mummy was uninjured. All else in the room had been 
damaged. No; as Whyte turned he saw that a large crucifix standing 
on a pedestal had not been sullied by smoke or fire. 

In a silence as of death^the man gazed from symbol to symbol. 
The one speaking of pagan gropings amid the darknesses of the universe ; 
the other of the Light of the World. And, as he looked, something of 
his old faith came back to him, and he said aloud : 

“ By heaven ! If I succeed in reading you, my clever friend, I will 
give half I possess to the church I have forsaken.” 

He busied his hands in remedying the disorder of the room, but, 
mentally, he was lost to his surroundings until there flashed upon him 
a thought, and he said hoarsely : “ What an ass I’ve been ! I should 
get the literal translation clearly. Time enough then to begin considering 
its meaning.” 

So he wrote, pausing often, and referring more than once to the 
scorched lid of the coffin. 

“ ‘ That which he sought is given him. That which was taken 
away is given him. Accursed is he for the seeking. Accursed are 
they for the taking away; and thrice accursed is he in receiving it. 
Accursed shall be he who touches gift or owner until the gift shall be 
made to spread righteousness and knowledge, as the gods willed it should. 
Oh, heart of Horeb-Ra-Men ! Thou art richer in death than in life.’ ” 
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the blade through the cerements of the shrivelled trunk, then through 
the parched walls of the trunk itself. He ripped them, and with his 
hands tore them until there lay exposed the body cavity, partly filled 
with a friable, powdery substance. 

Whyte groped with his hands. Nothing was here save this dusty 
dibris. Stay, what was this ? A hard, crackling something, small as 
a golf-ball, without regular shape, and corrugated like heat-parched 
leather. The man drew it forth, and it broke between his fingers, letting 
fall on the carpet a roughly-cut stone of brilliant red hue. 

- Whyte held it to the lamp. 

“ It is a ruby,” he said. “ There is no other ruby of its size in the 
kingdom! So this is what Horeb-Ra-Men had coveted. It had been 
his heart’s desire; and that shrivelled thing in which it lay was once 
his living heart. It was because of this red, fiery freak of nature that 
one-time man had lost his life! It was because of this thing men of 
the twentieth century had been done to death ! How had Horeb 
sinned ? ” 

Fascinated, and moved by a curiosity that seemed irrational—a 
curiosity to look upon the face of one who had taken part in such a 
grim tragedy, Whyte removed the head wrappings. He could see that 
these had not been disturbed. The jaws were slightly apart, and 
within the discoloured orifice of the mouth was something strange. 
The man gave the shrivelled face a look as if craving pardon; then, 
with the handle of the knife, prised the jaws apart, breaking off the lower 
one as if it had been made of clay. 

And now the something he had seen was revealed as a small roll. 
Whyte gently opened out its cracked, crumbling substance. 

A papyrus this, and the characters plain, not only to the eyes, but 
to the understanding also. For this is what the living man read : 

“ Horeb the priest said, under persuasion—* I coveted the ruby 
in the temple of Osiris, and sought to steal it that I might sell it and 
buy lands, and get the daughter of Pharaoh to wife. I, Horeb, slew 
Ptenla, the guardian of the door, and placed the knife in the hand of 
Ra the priest, whom I had made to sleep. I, Horeb, took the stone and 
hid it; and then made outcry. So Ra was condemned to the feast of 
the crocodiles, for sacrilege. 

“ I, Horeb, journeyed to Phoenicia to sell the stone, and was robbed 
thereof by violence on the way. The robbers brought the stone to 
the city of my temple, and sought to sell it. And when it was enquired 
of them where they had obtained it, they answered, on persuasion, from 
such a man, and in such a way; and I was confronted with them. 

“ So I, Horeb, who gave up honour and truth for what hath pro¬ 
fited me nothing, shall keep my wage, encompassed by the curses of 
the gods, until it shall build the temples of righteousness and know¬ 
ledge. So is it written.’ ” 

“ So was it written; so shall it be,” said Whyte, as with bowed 
head and reverent hands he bore the ruby to where hung the figure 
of the Christ, and placed the gem below the pierced feet. 
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Noah had inferred 'that it was original; but he, Methuselah, felt sure 
he had seen it in the Observer's Children’s Column, conducted by Aunt 
Zillah; if he could get hold of a file of die paper for the year B.c.2877 
he believed he could put his finger on it. No, it would hardly do to use 
that. He leant back in his chair, and, for a time, allowed his thoughts 
to drift back into the past. He found that he could recall things which 
had happened in life’s opening centuries with far greater clearness than 
he could remember events that had happened as recently as two or three 
hundred years ago. A smile played across his face as he thought of the 
day when, himself a mere boy of 187, his son Lamech had been born. 
How absurdly proud he had been of the baby, as also of little grandson 
Noah, who had arrived some hundred and eighty years later. At that 
time he himself had been only 369, and folks had laughed at the idea 
of such a young fellow being a grandfather. Five hundred years had 
slipped away since then, and yet—and yet it might have happened 
yesterday. 

In the drawing-room of their comfortable villa residence Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah sat discussing the vexed problem as to what they should 
give grandfather for a birthday present. Their faces wore an anxious 
and worried look, for in half an hour the shops would be shut, and as 
yet they had decided nothing. It was a question which every year 
became increasingly difficult to answer; and though Noah was seldom 
at a loss for an idea, on this occasion he was obliged to own himself 
“ fairly stumped.” Yet he was a man capable of considerable originality 
of thought, as was proved by the fact that he had named his house “ The 
Laurels.” 

“ A dressing gown! ” suggested Mrs. Noah suddenly. 

“ My dear girl,” answered her husband, “ to my knowledge, within 
the last hundred years he’s had thirty-five. At one time everybody 
took to giving him dressing-gowns.” 

“ A silver-mounted umbrella ? ” 

“ He’s got rooms full of umbrellas.” 

“ What about a reading-lamp ? ” 

“ Pish ! I’ve been to dine with him on more than five himdred 
of his birthdays, and I think that I may safely say that I don’t remember 
one on which someone didn’t give him a reading-lamp.” 

“ The great-grandchildren’s hair in a locket ? ” 

“ He’s had that so often that I hear he’s taken the hair out of the 
lockets, and stuffed a mattress with it.” 

“ It wouldn’t do, I suppose, to give him our portraits; you and I 
in the centre, and Shem, Ham and Japhet round ; all in the same frame. 
It’s true we’ve done it before.” 

“ Done it before! ” echoed Noah, with a mirthless laugh. “ I 
should just think we have. Why, all his walls are literally papered 
with family groups given him on his birthday. He’s begun to hang 
them in the cellar.” 

“ I do think,” said Mrs. Noah, plaintively, “ that after a person is, 
say 700, they ought to stop having birthdays, or at all events having 
presents.” 
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“We began giving presents, and we shall have to continue,” answered 
her husband, gloomily. “ Though what we shall do in another two 
hundred years’ time, if he lives as long, I don’t know.” 

“ Noah, dear,” said Mrs. Noah, more cheerfully, after a short pause, 
“ Do you know that your grandfather seems to me to have aged con¬ 
siderably during the last century. I sometimes fear that he is failing 
a little ? ” 

Noah shrugged his shoulders, and began in a hopeless manner turning 
over the pages of an illustrated stores catalogue, as if he believed that 
there was still some remote possibility of lighting on something which 
Methuselah had not had given him for a birthday present. 



“ He’s immensely rich, isn’t he ? ” 

“ Rich! I should just say he was. Everybody knows how only 
the other day he discovered that, at the time of his birth, his uncle 
put a shilling in the post office savings bank for him, and it has remained 
there ever since, accumulating interest.” 

u It’s to be hoped—” began Mrs. Noah, She did not finish her 
sentence, but her husband guessed what was in her mind, and grunted. 

Only a short time before Methuselah had caused his descendants 
considerable uneasiness when, about the time of his 879th birthday, 
he had fallen hopelessly in love with a girl of seventeen. It was with 
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“ Indeed they are, sir. Marvellous ! marvellous ! ! ” 

Then, with a glance at the notebooks in my hand, he continued : 
You, sir, are a student of science, perhaps. You understand 
these things.” He gave a little nervous laugh. “ I myself am a victim 
of the good old system of classical education—that is to say, I am 
profoundly ignorant of natural history. All this that I see here is a 
revelation to me.” 

He turned again to contemplate the case, murmuring softly to 
himself : “ Strange, strange ! . . . I wonder ... Could it be possible ? ” 

Then he burst out again, impulsively : “ Look at that fly now,” 
pointing to the specimen of Volucella Bombylaus. “ You couldn’t tell 
him from a humble bee, could you i He actually lives, it seems, in 
the bee’s nest. And the poor silly bee thinks him a brother and gives 
him food and lodging! Here’s another impostor for you. I could 
have sworn he was a wasp. Nothing of the sort. Just a degenerate 
beetle without a beetle’s proper armour. He trades on a borrowed 
prestige. Other creatures see the tawny bands on his body, and leave 
him alone out of respect for a non-existent sting.” 

“ An ass in a lion’s skin,” I said. 

“ Yes,” he assented. “ And here you have its complement, a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Look at it. Idolum Diabolicum. Well named, 
indeed ! Just a couple of pretty flowers, one would say. But look 
closer, and you see they are part of a great ugly insect. Small flies and 
things come to sip the honey from those pretty flowers, and Idolum. 
Diabolicum makes short work of them. Ugh! ” He turned away 
shuddering. 

“ Not so very dreadful after all,” I answered, easily. “ He isn’t 
likely to try to eat you or me.” 

“ No,” he answered, “ no; he won’t, but . . . That creature 

calls up strange memories to my mind. I could tell you things that-” 

He broke off suddenly, with his little nervous laugh. “ What’s the 
good ? You would never believe me.” 

“ But you have roused my curiosity,” I said. “ It would be cruel 
to leave it unsatisfied.” 

He turned and looked at me with a hesitating smile. “ Perhaps,” 
he said, “ with your knowledge of natural history, you might be able 
to throw some light upon the matter. Let us sit down upon this bench, 
then, and I will tell you my story. 

“ My name is Dell—Lucius Dell; it may possibly be already familiar 
to you ? No, I see that it is* not. As a matter of fact, I have some 
small reputation in a limited circle of archaeologists for certain mono¬ 
graphs I have published on discoveries and excavations among the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago. The events I am about to relate 
to you took place some years ago, when I was still a young man, and 
was wandering amongst those islands with a college friend shortly after 
I left the university. 

“My friend Lacy, w r ho w r as an adventurous sort of fellow with a 
passion for the sea, had chartered a little yacht—or, to speak more 
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accurately, a large-decked boat; not very smart so far as appearance 
went, but a handy little craft for those waters. The crew consisted 
of our two selves and one hired hand, Anton by name, rather a treasure 
in his way. He knew all the sounds and anchorages among the islands, 
had a profound knowledge of the local customs, myths, and superstitions, 
and was, in addition, a fair cook and not inordinately dirty. 

“ There is a tiny, uninhabited island that lies far out at sea, and 
which you would not find marked on an ordinary map of Greece. It 
is really almost better ^described as a large rock than an island, and 
goes locally by the name of ‘ The Maiden ’ {To Koritsi). It has an 
evil reputation among the superstitious natives, and scarcely a human 
being sets foot upon it from year’s end to year’s end. 

“ Lacy was .one day seized with the desire to. explore this little 
island, and, the desire being once entertained, nothing would satisfy 
him but the immediate carrying out of his idea. But we had reckoned 
without Anton. When we told him of our project he flatly refused at 
first to have anything to do with it. The poor fellow seemed absolutely 
terrified at the bare notion of landing on the island, and implored us to 
give it a wide berth. However, as he would give no definite reason 
for his fears, beyond some superstitious doggerel about * The Maiden’s 
Guests,’ we saw no good cause for altering our plans. So, early next 
morning, we sailed across, and, leaving Anton to take care of the yacht, 
at a safe distance, we rowed ashore in the little dinghy. We beached 
our dinghy on a strip of sand below the rocks, which on this side are 
somewhat steep and bare, and, taking our luncheon in a knapsack, 
started to cross the island. After half-an-hour of rough but not difficult 
walking and scrambling, we crossed the ridge that runs the length of 
the island, and thence made our way down by a smooth and easy descent 
to the other shore. 

“ There can be few more lovely scenes upon this earth than that 
which lay before us under that bright summer sky. This side of the 
island was no. barren rock, as the other had been, but a perfect natural 
garden. Dwarf pines grew among the rocks on either hand, and the 
grass at our feet was gay with flowers—anemones of every shade and 
colour—crimson, purple, mauve, white and rosy pink. The air was full 
of the hum of insects and the cry of sea-birds. Below us stretched 
the sea, a deep unruffled blue. Out in the bay a school of ‘ dolphins ’ 
played together, a sure sign of fair weather ; and far away in the distance 
could be seen the dim outlines of two larger islands, seeming, by some 
illusion of the atmosphere, to be lifted high out of the water. The 
little bay below us was shut in on the left by a reef of half-submerged 
rocks. At the other horn of the bay, where the cliff rose sheer, a narrow 
strip of golden sand shone invitingly in the sun, an ideal bathing-place. 
Lacy marked tbe spot, and decided to go forthwith and bathe. I was 
more attracted for the moment by a large white stone, looking like a 
tomb or altar, and half-hidden in the long grass. There were letters 
upon the stone, but undecipherable beneath the thick growth of lichen 
I was busy cleaning the stone with a lajrge clasp-knife I carried, and. 
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was humming softly to myself, when I became conscious of a sweet, 
distant sound of song. 

“ At first I took it for a woman’s voice, and wondered what chance 
had brought her to this little island. But, as I listened more attentively, 
I doubted. Surely no woman’s voice was ever quite like this. Now 
and again the song would swell out into clear ringing notes that seemed 
to come from all around me; and then, as suddenly, would die away 
to a soft and indescribable sweetness. Nor could that strange, intangible 
melody have been set down in any scale of tones and semitones. 

“ I looked up from my labours with the clasp-knife, and called across 
to Lacy, out on the western horn of the bay: 

, “ ‘ What’s that curious singing sound ? ’ I called. 

“Lacy was just entering the water. He made no answer to my 
shouted question. As I looked at him I was struck at once by some¬ 
thing unusual and unnatural in his movements. His head was held 
stiffly and a little forward, his eyes were fixed and staring, his mouth 
slightly opened, and he seemed to grope his way blindly with arms 
stretched out before him, like one walking in his sleep or under a hypnotic 
spell. 

“ I glanced quickly across to the other side of the bay, to the spot 
on which his eyes seemed to be fixed; and then I knew from what 
source came those strange, entrancing sounds. 

“ Far out at the end of the reef, that ran out half-submerged into 
the sea, sat the figure of a woman. Her lower limbs were covered by 
the rippling water, from which she seemed but that moment to have 
emerged. For the rest of her slender body, from the hips upward, still 
glistened wet in the bright sunlight as she swayed rhythmically to and 
fro. Her flesh was of a dazzling fairness, iq contrast to the long tresses 
of an almost violet black that hung in oozy coils about her shoulders. 
Have you ever watched a woman brushing out her hair ? To me there 
is no more graceful sight. But about the sweeping, rhythmic motions 
of this woman there was a more than human beauty, a strange entrancing 
suppleness, as the white gleaming arms swept through the dark ropes of 
hair. And at each sweep of the hand—or was it a comb ? I could not 
see clearly at that distance—came that same sweet eery accompaniment 
of song that bad first struck'upon my ears. 

“ As I stood and gazed upon her, I felt a sort of fascination stealing 
over me, a sense of gradual subjection to some mesmeric power. She 
was facing straight across the bay, and her eyes were fixed upon poor 
Lacy, so that I did not meet the full gaze of those deep, shining, un¬ 
blinking eyes at that moment. $ Had they first been turned upon me, 

I should not be sitting by you now and telling you this story. 

“While I continued to look upon her, half-fascinated and half- 
reluctant, Lacy had been blindly wading, swimming, and stumbling 
across the bay. Thus he came suddenly within the circle of my vision. 

“ As he drew near her with wavering steps, I saw her sway forward 
with outstretched arms, and clasp him to her body in a fierce, hungry 
embrace. I have a fancy that I saw him shudder as he felt her contact; 
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rushed spouting from the wound, and in an instant, from the head 
downwards, I was one mass of gore. I had struck deep, and the 
knife had got well home. Alas ! it was poor Lacy’s blood that gushed 
forth upon me. 

“ In a frenzy of madness, I seized the head by its slimy, slippery 
tentacles, and literally sawed it from its trunk. 

“ The arms relaxed, the lower body loosed its grip upon the rocks, 
and the whole trunk collapsed like a rent balloon, and slid away with 
a few convulsive movements into the deep water beyond. The head, 
with staring eyes and with lips still feebly sucking, remained in my 
hand. I was no Perseus to hold it as a weapon against my enemies. 
I flung the head far out to sea, and turned to look for Lacy. 

“ He lay outstretched upon the water beside me, paler than death, 
his head deep sunk, and the rest of his body floating high upon the 
surface. He was a tall, big-built man ;. but his limp and lifeless body, 
as I bore it to the shore, seemed to me no heavier than a child’s. It 
was actually sucked dry of blood. I even managed to struggle back 
to our boat across the island with my burden. I have heard that our 
seemingly solid bodies are really but sponges full of moisture. That 
may account for the ease with which I carried him. I do not know. 
In the strange, exalted state I then was in, it is likely that I might have 
lifted loads that would be quite beyond my ordinary strength. 

“ I collapsed when I reached the yacht, and for many weeks after¬ 
wards lay prostrate and hardly conscious of what went on around me. 
The inquiry into poor Lacy’s death took place while I was still in that 
state, so that the only evidence was that of the seaman, Anton, who 
seems to have invented a story of his own out of a few incoherent utter¬ 
ances of mine, a story that did not even remotely resemble the true 
facts.” 

*###### 

He paused, and turned shyly towards me. Perhaps he was used 
to the polite, incredulous smile of those who heard his story. 

“ And so,” I said, “ you think this may have been another example 
of Mimicry, such as we were looking at in the case behind us f ” 

“ Yes ; that was my idea. And, indeed, it is scarcely more strange 
than some of those. Tell me now—without committing yourself to an 
acceptance of my story—what could this thing have been ? ” 

“ I can hardly say,” I answered. “ One of the higher molluscs, 
perhaps; some distant cousin of the octopus, or, more likely, of the 
squid.” 

“ And the song ? ” he asked. “ What do you make of that ? ” 

“ It could hardly have been vocal,” I said. “ But, on the other 
hand, there are plenty of ‘ instrumental ’ musicians in the animal world— 
the cricket, for instance. I think the sounds you heard might have 
been produced from the tentacles by the action you mistook for 
combing' the hair.” 

With that we parted with mutual expressions of pleasure at our 
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meeting. As I left the Museum, I turned and looked back. He was 
peering once more at Idolutn Diabolicum. 

“ Of course he may be a madman,” I said to myself; “ but, after 
all, there is a good deal of antecedent probability for his story. There 
must be some foundation in fact for those old Greek legends of sirens 
with enchanting song, and gorgons whose gaze froze men to stone, and 
for the persistent stories of the— 

# * Mermaid fair, 

Singing alone, 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl. 

On a throne.** 
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A TRIOLET 


By G. D. Lynch 
A triolet 

You bid. me write, 
But I regret 
A triolet 
1 never yet 
Have mastered quite; 
A triolet 

You bid me write. 

This form of verse 
Requires some skill, 
It must be terse 
This form of verse 
Which YU rehearse 
To please you, still 
This form of verse 
Requires some skill. 

Thus it is writ. 

A poor conceit, 
Devoid of wit, 

Thus it is writ, 

All, bit by bit. 

Until complete. 

Thus is it writ. 

A poor conceit. 
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down upon the river and the forest trees. Beyond, on the dizzy summit 
itself, could be seen the symbol of redemption, a great wooden cross. 
Armand Rigaud, with a party from the ship, had 
gone ashore, landing on the shelving beach which is 
the only landing place for miles on that side of the 
rock-bound coast. There was to be a supper pic-nic 
on the greensward in the moonlight, and afterwards 
a dance on the ship. 

After they had landed it came into Arm'and’s 
head that it would be fine to view the sunset from 
the summit of the Cape, and, without saying a word 
to his companions, he slipped away and began to 
climb the steep. He was like that—a lad full of 
sudden impulsive fancies. Up and up he scrambled 
as sure-footed as a mountain sheep, through the 
thickets and over the rocks, till at last, warm*with 
his climb, he stood at the foot of the cross, bathed 
in the ruddy evening rays. He shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and stood gazing pensively over the vast panorama 
of hill, forest, and stream. From the abyss below him the sounds 
of voices and laughter ascended faintly at intervals. Armand 
Rigaud fell into a reverie. The red ball of the sun slid down 
behind the forests; the pale moon brightened in the sky; the mists, 
like a gossamer curtain, descended on the broad bosom of the 
Saguenay. 

The evening air began to strike cool, and Armand roused him¬ 
self from his 'fancies, and set out to return to the shore. He 
had descended about half-way down the bluff, when, in making his way 
through a belt of bush, he heard his name spoken close at hand. Armand 
turned his head, and saw beside him a tall man, very finely dressed. 

“ You are late, Monsieur Rigaud,” said the tall man. “ Never 
mind. The canoe is ready. This way, if you please.” 

“ Who the devil are you ? ” thought Armand to himself, for he 
did not remember this man among the ship’s company. But the 
stranger, withoilt even looking to see that .he was followed, turned off 
down a rocky path that led through the bush. Armand called after 
him, but he only looked round and smiled, and beckoned with a very 
elegant gesture. It was not the first time that Armand Rigaud had 
been up on the Cape, but he did not recollect seeing this path before, 
and suddenly it seemed to his fanciful brain that there was an adventure 
awaiting him here, and he resolved at least to find out who this man 
was that knew him so well; so he hastened down the path. Not another 
word did the tall man utter till they came to the foot of that circuitous 
track, and there by the river-bank was a birch-bark canoe. The landing- 
place was new to Armand. He looked about for the party from the 
ship, but they were nowhere to be seen. Nor, when he looked at the 
river, could he see the ship’s lights through the mist. He stood hesitat¬ 
ing beside the canoe. 
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the moonlit shores flew past like figments of a dream. So fast they sped, 
so smoothly and silently in the uncertain moonbeams, that Armand’s 
brain went dizzy. Suddenly a lighted village twinkled abeam, and at 
the familiar aspect of it Armand rallied, and cried out in alarm—“ Sainte 
Anne 1 ” 

At the sound of his voice the canoe seemed to shudder, and began 
to roll as in a sea-way. The face of the silent pilot grew strangely grave, 
and he held up a warning finger. The half-formed question died on 
Armand’s lips at that look of his mysterious companion, and he sat 
trembling in his place as the canoe steadied herself and went on. It 
was indeed his home at Sainte Anne that they had passed—twenty 
leagues in a few minutes—and as the air sang in his ears again with 
the swiftness of their flight, Armand. Rigaud knew that he sat in no 
mortal craft. 

They had left the navigable deeps of the river behind them, and 
still the canoe sped before the paddle-strokes of Jacques, up mighty 
rapids, foaming ghostily under the moon, past black rocks ringed with 
spume, under the deep shade of forest trees that overhung the stream. 
At length they glided ashore in a little cove where there was a beach of 
silvery sand. A path led inland from the beach beneath overhanging 
branches. 

“ This way, if you please, Monsieur Rigaud,” said Jacques, with 
the same elegant politeness as before, and he began to walk along 
the path, whereon the moon, shining through the branches, made a 
lattice-work of shadows. 

Armand plucked up heart a little at finding himself again upon dry 
land, and followed into the forest. Soon they came to a wide clearing, 
and there facing them was an embattled gateway in a high stone wall. 
A strong light poured from the gateway, and the path led directly to 
the entrance. Jacques, looking over his shoulder to see that his com 
panion still followed, passed within. Then Armand saw that the light 
came from the scores of flaming torches, held by men who stood ranged 
on either side of a deep and winding avenue. The torches burned with 
different colors, and the smoke Irom them waved and curled in the air, 
so that the whole avenue blazed with a wild and fitful illumination. 

In great fear, Armand followed close behind his guide, and soon he 
caught the sound of music, very sweet and strange. All at once they 
came in sight of a noble mansion with high towers and turrets, and 
very many windows. Light shone from every window, putting to shame 
the full ravs of the summer moon. In front of the house were wide 
terraces of smooth turf, set with flower-beds that filled the night air with 
rare perfumes. 

Jacques led the way into the great house from whence the strains of 
music floated out upon the night, and immediately Armand found him¬ 
self in the midst .of so fine an assembly that he was abashed, and knew 
not which way to turn. Even in Montreal, where he had often been 
with his ship, he never heard of any splendour like this which was around 
him. And he now perceived that his guide Jacques, for all his fine 
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manners, was but a servant, one of many who waited upon that brilliant 
assembly. Before he could collect his wits, he found himself taken by the 
hand by a grand-looking old man whose coat seemed all lace and ruffles. 

“ Welcome, my dear Monsieur Rigaud. A thousand times welcome 
to the Chateau Mirabelle ! ” cried the old man, patting him affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“ Monsieur— ” stammered Armand, quite at a loss ; but before 
he could frame a sentence, the old gentleman was introducing him right 
and left to the grand personages around. 

The poor young man was completely bewildered. In a few faltering 
words he answered the salutations of those to whom he found himself 
presented, and he thought, with a horrible confusion, of the appearance 
he must show in his plain purser’s uniform amidst so gay and splendid 
a throng. It was an unspeakable relief to him to find, after a few 
minutes, that nobody seemed to pay any particular attention to him, 
and by-and-bye he mingled with many others of the guests at the end 
of a great ball-room, where from a slightly raised space they watched 
the dancers moving rhythmically to the’music. 

As he listened to the sweet and languorous sounds, and followed, 
entranced, the airy movements of the dance, the young man’s agitation 
grew less. Among all the throng of dancers, there was one from whom 
he could not withhold his gaze for many moments together. It was a 
young girl, supremely beautiful, who moved—so it seemed to Armand 
Rigaud—like a queen among the rest. Every movement that she made 
was like a new spell upon him. The fear of his night’s adventure ceased 
to trouble him ; his mind dwelt no longer anxiously upon the dazzling 
splendour of his surroundngs ; all his faculties centered in wondering 
admiration of that one entrancing figure. Just once, as she passed 
where he stood in the maze of the dance, she looked directly towards 
him, and her eyes, blue as the summer sky, and sparkling with joy, met 
his own. It seemed to Armand that his heart leaped at that glance, 
and a fire ran through his veins. The courage of a man came back to 
him. Even if he stood among the spirits of dead men, for another such 
look what would he not dare ! 

The dance was ending. The music began to sink into nothingness, 
like the sweetness of an iEolian harp when the wind is dying. Near 
him among the spectators Armand saw the fine old gentleman who had 
welcomed him to the Chateau Mirabelle, so without hesitation he 
went and touched him lightly on the arm. 

u Monsieur,” said he very earnestly, as the old man turned with a 
smile, “ there is a lady yonder, with whom I beg you to have the good¬ 
ness to make me acquainted.” 

“ My dear Monsieur Rigaud, consider me entirely at your service,” 
answered the other. “ Pray, which lady ? ” 

“ It is she in the blue gown, with crimson roses in her hair,” whispered 
Armand. “ See, she comes towards us.” 

“ Are you sure it is she ? She and none other ? ” asked the host 
with a very keen look at Armand. 
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“ I will not part from you,” he declared vehemently. “ Oh 
my love, where have I to go, and what is the dawn to me, since we are 
pledged for ever, you and I, Desiree ? ” 

“ Pledged we are, indeed,” she answered gently, stroking his dark 
hair as his lips caressed her hand. “ And yet, my dear, you must go 
back the way you came, and quickly.” 

“ The w r ay I came ! ” cried Armand. “ The way I came ! ” He 
shuddered. “ Who knows the way I came ? ” 

Her fingers stroked his hair. “Dear Armand,” she * said, “time 
presses. I will show you the way.” 

“ I will not go,” he repeated. “ With you, Desiree, I fear nothing, 
but to go back—my soul quakes ! How and when shall I find my love 
again ? ” 

“ Armand, I will send for you,” she said, raising his head and looking 
in his eyes with those magic eyes of hers, that had bewitched him. 

“ When ? ” he asked with feverish eagerness. 

“ It shall be soon, my dear.” 

“ You will send for me ? ” he repeated. “ But ah ! Desiree, you 
will not know where I am. No, no, I cannot go ! ” 

“ Have no fear,” she answered, smiling gravely. “ My messengers 
never lose their way. Armand—my lover—I have promised that, if 
you love me still, I will send for you very soon.” 

“ I do not'understand ! ” he cried. “ It is all strange for me here. 
I only know that I worship you, Desiree. What must I do ? ” 

“ Come,” she said, and, taking him by the hand, led him far among 
great trees until they came to the river. There she kissed him on the 
lips. “ Do not forget me, Armand,” she said. “ See, the dawn comes 
up over the stream.” 

In the strange ecstasy of her kiss, Armand felt his senses obscured. 
With dull eyes he started upon the river, grey with morning mists. 
With a great effort throwing off his languor, he turned to Desiree. But 
lo ! she was gone. He ran back among the trees, calling her name, 
but there was no reply. He shouted at the top of his voice. Startled 
birds fluttered in the branches above him, and from far away there 
seemed to come an echo of his call. But Desiree was gone. 

Armand sat down by the river bank to think. Slowly the red sun 
rose. The mists floated up from their watery couch, disclosing the 
dear outline of the rocky shores, the leafy forest trees. Surely this 
place was familiar to him. He seemed again to hear a faint halloo. 
Higher and higher floated the mists, and suddenly it came to Armand 
that the great bluff behind him, up whose face they were drifting, was 
no other than Cape Trinity. And there, round the bend of the shore, 
were, the masts of the ship. Armand shivered, and sent a sudden hail 
across the water. It was answered. He ran towards the landing place, 
and heard the rowlocks working as a boat’s crew pulled shorewards from 
the ship. 

But when he got aboard again, and the captain, wondering greatly 
at his strange looks, questioned him closely, not a word did Armand 
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the upper branches hurl down their loads of snow upon the deep white 
carpet beneath and, as they are blown one against the other, give out 
with their thousand voices fantastic notes of music. 

The hard, laborious days brought round the eve of the New Year. 
The lumber-men had returned to the shanty, and the supper was done. 
From time to time, as they sat smoking round the stove, a rough voice 
trolled out, with many a tremolo and many a false note, some rollicking 
ditty. The evening drew on, and by ones and twos the bed began to 
fill—the communal camp bed of the Quebec lumber shanty, in two 
storeys on its great wooden frame, with fir branches for mattress. 

“ Come now, sing us a song, Armand,” said the big foreman of the 
shanty. 

Armand Rigaud stared into the blazing logs that roared in the 
great fire-place, and shook his head. “ Not to-night,” he said. Out¬ 
side a blizzard howled, and the straining trees sent up a mournful dirge. 

“ Not to-night ! ” cried the foreman. “ But to-night of all nights, 
my friend ! Sing ‘ Digue Dondaine,’ or ‘ Dans Paris y-a-t’une brune.’ ” 

Still Armand stared into the fire and shook his head, with its thick 
mop of black hair. 

“ Not sing—and on New 7 Year’s Eve ! Sacred name of a dog, 
what’s the matter with you ? ” The foreman’s angry protest w r as 
taken up by the rest, and the bearded faces of his comrades w r ere turned 
towards Armand in amazement. 

“ Give me my violin,” he said at last. “ I will not sing to-night, 
but I wall play to you. Ciel! I will play you w r hat is in my heart to¬ 
night.” He rose up and took his fiddle from the man who handed it 
out from under the rugs on his sleeping-bunk. His dark eyes shone in 
the firelight. There was something incongruous in the steely strength 
of the men, the knotted muscles of the hands that swung the axe all day 
in the frozen forest, and the fragile instrument. 

Armand laid the slender bow across the strings, and, closing his 
eyes, ran lightly several times up and down the gamut. It was like a 
man striving to recall a half-forgotten air. Then, through a sudden 
jarring of harsh and angry chords, he fell upon a haunting minor key, 
and without pause or thought poured forth the swfift notes in a flood 
of melody. He held the shanty spell-bound. Never had they heard him 
play like this before. They looked at each other in a kind of awe. The 
music hurried on and on, revelling in joy like a skylark’s song till suddenly 
the gladness w'ent out of it, and the notes rose and fell in a piteous un¬ 
certainty, the violin crying like a creature in distress. The tears fell 
from the shut eyes of Armand and his bearded face w r orked painfully, 
so that his hearers were in confusion, as though helplessly watching 
the pains of a child. All at once he stopped and, putting his fiddle on 
the ground, buried his head in his hands. 

The lumber-men crept off to bed, but Armand sat still by the great 
fire. Heavy breathing arose round about him. The camp slept sound 
as the old year passed. 

By-ana-bye Armand caught the faint noise of sleighbells in the 
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night, borne on the wings of the gale. He got up and went outside 
into the freezing wind, shutting the door behind him. The bells tinkled 
more clearly, and a sleigh drove out of the forest and drew up beside 
him. The driver, all swathed in furs, sat silent in his place while Armand 
approached the sleigh. 

“ Jump in, Monsieur Rigaud,” said he then. “ We have no time 
to lose.” 

Armand’s heart thumped in his breast at those words. He peered 
forward, but the pale reflection from the snow showed him nothing of 
the driver’s face. 

“ Who are you ? ” he faltered. 

“ I am Jacques. Make haste, if you please,” said the driver. “ And 
do not speak. We have far to go, and my horses are timid.” 

Armand crossed himself, and set his foot upon the runner of the 
sleigh. The driver leaned from his seat, and helped him in, and the 
next moment they were whirling through the dark. The tall trees 
fled past like a network, cracking in the gale. The horses steamed in 
the bitter air, but their hoofs made no sound, and Armand, looking 
behind, saw no tracks upon the snow. He trembled, not with the cold, 
but with mortal fear. And yet he was glad. 

“ She has sent for me ! ” he kept saying to himself. “ Desiree ! 
O Desiree ! ” 

******* 

On New Year’s Day the lumber-men found Armand Rigaud in a 
drift at the foot of a great tree, frozen stiff, a smile upon his face. 



THE CONNAUGHT MAN’S GOAT 

By J. C. Smyth 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 

M afeard you’re improving backwards, sorr, like 
the Connaught man’s goat,” said Andy. 

Mr. Andrew Blake had called, ostensibly, 
to give me my lesson in Irish, but really for the 
chat and smoke so dear to most old men— 
especially Irishmen. This is one way I had of 
passing rainy afternoons during my sojourn in 
Ballyross on an alleged holiday. 

We had arrived at a perfect if silent understanding. We both 
knew that I should never master the beautiful elusive Erse, but we 
kept up the pretence of study as an excuse to sit in front of a cheery 
fire with pipes in our hands and other creature comforts at our elbows. 

“The Connaught man’s goat,” I said. “Tell me, Andy, how did 
the Connaught man’s goat improve backwards ? Even in this land of 
potatoes and paradoxes, I can hardly believe-^—” 

“ But this is true, sorr. I had it from my father’s two lips—rest 
his soul! ” said Andy piously. 

Coaxing a story from Andy was like drawing a cork out of a bottle 
(with which it was often contemporaneous), and a certain amount of 
diplomatic humouring was necessary. “ Before thim things,” he went 
on, pointing out of the window to a motor-car that was hammering 
away in front of what courtesy and the proprietor called an “ hotel.” 

“ An automobile,” I suggested. 

“ Yis,” said he. “ Before thim an’ steam engines wor thought av, 
there used to be plinty av the Good People in Ireland.” He took the 
proffered cigar with a “ Thank ye kindly, sorr,” crumbled it to shreds, 
and slowly filled his “ dudheen.” 

“ And the goat ? ” said I, tentatively. 

“ Shure anny baste that improves, ginerally gets bigger an’ fatter,” 
said Andy. 

“ Obyiously,” said I encouragingly. 

“ But it’s not a depindable rule, as the histhory I’m goin’ to relate 
shows,” said Andy, pulling slowly and feelingly at his pipe. “ Onced 
upon a time, there used to live a twisted, crumpled ould man by the 
name av Con, an’ by the same token, he was king av that part av Ireland 
that’s now called Connaught after him. There was niver a house 
between the back dure av his castle an’ New York, an’ thim between his 
front gate an’ Dublin, belonged by turns to him an’ the King av Leinster. 
But he was an avariches ould bhoy, was Con, an’ he spint his nights 
drainin’ an’ his days schamin’ about money, an’ he was niver contint 
wid annything or annybody. 
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“ He set all the strongest bhoys in turns, milkin’ it as hard as they 
cud go, day an’ night, an’ they filled'all the pots an’ pans an’ bar rels 
in’ churns an’ crocks, an’ made butthier an’ cheese galore; an’ this is 
what began the Irish butther thrade, an’ the 
same is famous to this day. 

“ But the Icing wid all his smartness had 
forgotten to say which way the baste had to 
grow *, for some things grow straight like rushes 
or crooked like the horns of a ram, or they can 
grow up like childer or grow down like a cow’s 
tail; 1 an’ so t he Good People for divilment made 
the goat grovJ smaller, instead of bigger as the 
king expected . At first he was plazed to see it 
gettid’ a more convaynient size, an’ he sez to himself, 

“ ‘ The crathur’s improvin’,’ sez he, ‘ for it’s growin’ backwards, 
an’ bedad, that’s the way I want it to improve, for a baste is much 
aisier to milk whin ye can do it widout a ladder,’ sez he. 

“ But ivery mornin whin he kem to look at the goat, he found it 
was smaller than it was the day before, an’ he wondered whin it wud 
stop improvin’ backwards. He was the richest king in all Ireland by 
-thi s time, w id sendin’ the fresh butther all over the world, but he wasn’t 
contint, an^ne day in his timper, he bate the poor dumb baste just 
because it wasn’t givin’ as much milk as it'used^to give. 

“ That was the onlucky day for him. 

“ The goat commenced to ‘ maa ’ as if it was bein’ kilt, an’ ivery 
time the king kem near an’ opened his mouth to spake, the baste wud 
let out a roar that wud frigh ten the dead. 

“ It was only about as bi g as an elephant by this time, but before 
long it was only the size of a horse, an’ thin it grew to the size of a Kerry 
cow, an’ thin it\bekem no bigger nor a wolf-hound—in thim days the 
Irish wolf-hounds wor as heavy as Cushendal ponies, an’ higher. The 
king hoped it wud stop whin it rached the goat size, but not a bit av it. 
After a while it was only the size av a hare, an I tell ye it was the divil 
to milk, for it was impossible to get a halther to fit it for more than a 
day at a time. Then it grew to the size av a kitten, then a mouse, an 
thin a fly, an’ thin it disappeared entirely—that is, all but the ‘ maa. 

“ The king grew madder an’ madder, for besides havin’ to put up 
wid the loss av the milk, the little baste used to tormint the sowl out 
av him by hidin’ in his baird or his hair or somewhere about him, an 
whiniver the king commenced to spake, the fairy goat wud bellow out 
‘ maa ’ like ten big billy goats, an’ the king just had to put up wid it. 

“ One day an ambassador from the king av Munster kem to see 
about some butther, an’ whin he was showed into the throne room, 
he bowed respectfully an’ sez, * God save ye, King Con ! ’ } 

“ * Maa, Maa! ’ sez the goat, complately dhrowning the king s 
voice. 

“ The ambassador thought av coorse, it insultin’ him^the^king 
was, an’ this near brought on a terrible war because the people were 
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the beggavman came upon a leprechawn an’ got him to lift the charm 
off the king an’ reverse all the harm done by the fairy goat. The king 
thin wint b ack to his castle an’ ruled wisely an’ kindly, for he tuk his 
lesson to heart an’ when he died at a ripe ould age, iverybody spoke 
av him as Good King Con av Connaught. 

“ The beggarman cud have been prime minister, but it wasn’t to 
his taste at all, but he an’ the king to the end av their days wor iver 
the great friends, an’ there was always the sup an’ smoke for him whin- 
iver he called at the castle. 

“ So that’s the end of the histhory, sorr; if the morra is wet I’ll 
drop in an give ye another lesson in Irish.” 


Triolets 

By L. M. Oyler 

The daylight fades when you are far, 

My hopes and dreams are blighted. 
For light and joyfulness you are, 

The daylight fades when you are far. 

To blackest night, without one star 
Of hope, my heart's benighted. 

The daylight fades when you are far, 

My hopes and dreams are blighted. 

The sunshine floods, when you are here, 
The world, and sets it dancing. 

And myriad birds sing loud and clear, 
The sunshine floods, when you are here, 
My heart with joy ; to feel you near 
To me is bliss entrancing. 

The sunshine floods, when you are here. 
The world, and sets it dancing. 
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GHOSTS, AND THAT SORT OF THING 
By Robert Barr 

ERE once more we have the Christmas season 
stealing upon us like a thief in the night, for the 
Christmas season is one of the greatest purloiners 
of cash that I know of. The Shakespearean phrase 
has it, “ He who steals my purse steals trash,” 
but whether or not the contents of our purses are 
trash, the coins are very speedily exchanged for 
trash. 

An eminent magazine statistician—you are familiar with the kind 
of articles he writes—has figured it out that if all the Christmas presents 
purchased in civilised countries in the month of December were piled 
one on top of the other, the column would reach three miles and a quarter 
beyond the moon; and he further estimated that before a month had 
passed, ninety per cent, of these gifts would have been destroyed. To 
quote the beginning of legal documents, “ Know all men by these pre¬ 
sents,” that Christmas is with us again. 

I judge by the efforts I saw being put forth in Germany during the 
autumn that the predominant toy this year will be an airship of some 
sort. Perhaps, however, this fad will not develop in all its ferocity 
until the Christmas of 1910. The Rheims Exhibition, which was pro¬ 
bably the beginning of popular aerodynamics, occurred too late in the 
year to give the toymakers a chance, but since Rheims the furore has 
been so great in Frankfort and Juvisy; in Blackpool, in Doncaster, 
and at Brooklands, that I hardly see how we are to avoid an epidemic 
of airships in the toy market. Germany, as I have said, is already well- 
equipped with these frivolities, the most popular item being a facsimile 
of Zeppelin No. 3, which contains a coiled spring in its interior that, 
when wound up, actuates a workable propeller to the rear. You hold 
this contraption by means of a long string, and it flies so much better 
than Zeppelin’s original dirigible, buzzing like a gigantic dragon-fly 
round and round your head as you hold the string aloft, that the vener¬ 
able and popular Count might well take some lessons from it. There 
are also imitations of every kind of flying machine, monoplanes, and 
biplanes, and even triplanes, which you fly in the air as you would a kite. 

Passing of the Teddy Bear. 

For the last two or three Christmases, childhood has been domin¬ 
ated by the Teddy bear, bearing the name and commemorating the 
exploits of that mighty hunter, Roosevelt. Few statesmen have 
enjoyed a greater triumph than President Teddy, whose popularity 
imposed a toy upon all Christendom, a toy esteemed in every country 
except Switzerland, whose wood-carvers—“ sculptors ” they call them¬ 
selves—have been making bears of wood from life-size down to bears 
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that could nestle comfortably on a penny, and as they have enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of the bear business for the last hundred years, 
they were excessively annoyed when the President of the United States 
entered into active competition. If the German Emperor had done 
this, they wouldn’t have minded so much, but the blow coming from 
the head of a sister Republic, seemed doubly unkind. I saw in a toy¬ 
shop in Berne the other day a toy aeroplane being manipulated by 
Roosevelt, and attached by strings underneath was a woolly Teddy 
bear. The inference seemed to be that the aeroplane was carrying away 
both the ex-President and the Teddy bear to oblivion. 

The fashion in Christmas toys may come and go, but there is one 
accompaniment of the festival which I do not believe will ever die out, 
and that is a good ghost story. I do not mean the average Christmas 
story appearing in periodicals at this time of the year like a malign 
epidemic. They are usually very dull reading. The taint of the factor}" 
is upon them. It is but too evident that Christmas is merely lugged in 
that a certain market may be satisfied. It seems to me that Charles 
Dickens did the Christmas story once and for all, and that it died with 
him. If any story having Christmas for its theme, written since the 
time of Dickens, was worth reading, I have never had the good fortune 
to meet it, but a good ghost story is always seasonable. 

There has been a discussion in the newspapers recently on the 
merits and demerits of the detective story. I was in Switzerland while 
this controversy was raging, and am not quite certain about the points 
under consideration. I believe it arose in some measure from that 
miracle of hysterical writing, “ The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
which I considered the worst detective story that ever was written, but 
“ The Lady in Black,” its sequel, now occupies the premier place as the 
acme of irredeemable trash. 

Max Pemberton has sprung full-armed into the arena, and will 
show the world what a detective story really should be. He gives an 
artificial thrill to his yarn by appealing to our cupidity, offering £100 
to anyone first divulging who murdered Lady Anna. I suppose I 
shouldn’t give the snap away, and I wouldn’t except for the peculiar 
circumstances of the case ; but the story is appearing in the Daily 
Mail, and the Daily Mail takes-exactly the same time to finish a serial 
that a reluctant Government occupies in building a Dreadnought. You 
can at any hour estimate the number of Dreadnoughts in the British Navy 
by going back over the files of the Mail and counting its serials. There¬ 
fore, as the public will be kept so long in suspense, I propose to divulge 
the secret right here and now, and when Max sends me his cheque for 
£100, I wish the envelope to be “ Marked Personal,” which is the title 
of one of Anna Katherine Green’s detective stories. I shouldn’t like 
any of my creditors to get hold of that cheque. 

Your initial difficulty in solving the problem will be that the craftv 
Max neglects to mention in his story the name of the murderers. You 
may complain about this when it is too late, but it will be pointed out 
to you that the names of the criminals were frequently blazoned in 
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other columns of the Daily Mail. Lady Anna was found dead in a 
Thames pleasure skiff, with a look of agony on her face. Now, according 
to the Daily Mail, who is responsible for all the evil that happens in this 
country ? the answer, of course, is the present Government. We 
must, therefore, look for the criminals in the Cabinet. Which of these 
right honourable gentlemen (still according to the Daily Mail) will stop 
at nothing to accomplish their fell purposes ? At once the names of 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill arise in the mind of the gentle 
reader. You see, I hope, how we are narrowing down the inquiry in 
true detective style. 

It is stated in the story that the lady died of some subtle poison, 
hitherto unknown. What (see Daily Mail) is the most poisonous pro¬ 
duct of the present Government ? Certainly the Budget, and as the 
fiercest opponents of the Budget are the aristocracy and the Daily 
Mail, we at once begin to suspect the motive of the outrage. The 
two malefactors determined to convert Lady Anna, or do for her, 
therefore Winston Churchill held the victim, while Lloyd George 
explained to her the intricacies of his Finance Bill. This accounts for 
the look of agony on the poor woman’s face. 

I have read Mr. Pemberton’s story as far as it has gone, and I find 
it vividly interesting. If he can complete his narrative as well as he 
has begun it, it will certainly rank very high among novels of mystery. 

Prize offered to Ghosts. 

But I think a ghost story is more difficult to write than a detective 
story. The best ghost story I have read for some time, which also has 
a few detective threads running through it, is “ The House Surgeon,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. He infuses into it what is so hard to achieve in 
a ghost story—a touch of originality. There is a frightful monotony in 
ghost stories, which it is almost impossible for an author to avoid. 
Ghosts have been at work for many thousand years, and they have done 
almost everything conceivable, so if you can put a ghost in a new situa¬ 
tion, you have done something notable. Take, for instance, that de¬ 
plorable calling-up of Mr. Gladstone by W. T. Stead, in the interest of 
a daily newspaper and modern politics. Stead is an exceedingly vivid 
writer when he has something to write about that interests him, yet his 
interview with the ghost of Gladstone was exactly similar in quality 
to the fraudulent spiritual expressions elicited from the unknown by 
any of the cleVer charlatans who make a living by this sort of thing. 

Punch, in its Gladstonian cartoon the other day, showing the very 
stern face of the great Liberal statesman looking down on Premier 
Asquith, who has the Newcastle speech in his hand, undoubtedly proved 
itself a more faithful medium than the clairvoyant Mr. Stead employed. 

I somehow hope that this interview with Mr. Gladstone will put a 
finish on the use of noted men’s names by spiritualists. A dead cele¬ 
brity is so helpless that one’s pity is aroused, even if one’s indignation 
is unstirred. At various periods of my life, I have endeavoured to get 
something tangible to go upon in this spiritualistic business, for, to me, 
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it is a very interesting subject; but I never met anything in the least 
satisfactory. Many of our scientific men have been dabbling in this 
sort of thing, and, strangely enough, some of them appear to have been 
convinced, as, for instance, Lombroso, who died recently, and who 
to-day, if he cared to do so, might clear up the mystery for us. 

Most of the newspapers have called attention to the deterioration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s style of talk since he left this sphere. This was a 
point made by the late Professor Huxley, who said he took no interest 
in the subject. He adds :— 

“ If anybody would endow me with the faculty of listening to the 
chatter of old women and curates in the nearest provincial town, I should 
decline the privilege, having better things to do. And if the folk in the 
spiritual world do not talk more wisely and sensibly than their friends 
report them to do, I put them in the same category. The only good 
I can see in the demonstration of the ‘ Truth of Spiritualism ’ is to furnish 
an additional argument against suicide. Better live a crossing-sweeper 
than die and be made to talk twaddle through a ‘ Medium ’ hired at a 
guinea a Seance .” 

If spirits will talk at all, to Mr. Stead or anybody else, the fact can 
be proven so easily that were all spiritualists not humbugs they would 
close their mouths and their shops until they had furnished the world 
with incontrovertible proof. And here is how it could be done. 

Some time ago, the courageous Sir E. H. Shackleton set out for the 
South Pole, he and his fifteen men amply equipped to withstand the 
rigours of climate that they knew were to be encountered. Now, I take it 
that a spirit experiences no inconvenience from our earthly heat and cold, 
and if a spirit can come down to a room in Norfolk Street, London, it 
can as easily go to the South Pole. If, therefore, Mr. Stead had 
commissioned Julia, of Chicago, who, being a newspaper woman, is up to 
snuff, to look out for these explorers, and give an account, day by 
day, of the expedition’s progress. When, having reached a spot a 
hundred and ten miles from the South Pole, they are compelled to turn 
back, if Julia had stated this fact in the newspapers of the world, the 
majority of readers would have believed the claims of spiritualism 
when Shackleton’s story coincided with Julia’s account. 

Of course, a sceptical generation might not at first be convinced, 
but instance after instance could be given that would before long compel 
universal belief. See what an opportunity Julia has just missed, while 
she babbles away about Cardinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone. Surely 
she has not, in leaving this world, left behind her what the Americans 
call the nose for news ? She must have known that her indomitable 
countryman Peary was endeavouring honestly to find the North Pole. 
She could easily have been there before him, and then, if she travelled 
even as slowly as a telegraphic message, she could have been in her 
sanctum on Norfolk Street within a few seconds after the flag was hoisted 
at the Pole. A medium who could write out several columns of twaddle 
alleged to have been furnished by Gladstone, would certainly meet no 
difficulty in giving forth a terse journalistic account of what Peary had 
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accomplished. If this was put on record in even one newspaper, imagine 
the effect when Peary at last emerged within touch of a telegraph 
wire. 

The Idler hereby offers ten thousand pounds to the medium who 
will first present to the world such a forestalling of an explorer’s ex¬ 
periences, intending competitors to be governed by the Daily Mail London 
to Manchester flight conditions. 

A Creepy Ghost Book. 

I happened the other day upon a recently-published book which 
seems to have gained certain favourable notices. It is written by 
William Hope Hodgson, and issued by Stanley Paul and Co. My atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the book because it possesses a frontispiece by that 
greatest of the world’s weird artists, Sidney H. Sime. I know of no 
other artist so capable of illustrating a creepy ghost story as Sime, and 
if this book should ever become “ popular,” I hope the publisher will 
be enterprising enough to issue an edition de luxe with pictures galore 
by Sime. Such a volume would be a unique possession. 

“ The Ghost Pirates ” is its title, and I see by the preface that 
this book is the last of three, all of which, I take it, deal with the super¬ 
natural. I must confess that I have not yet seen the first two books, 
which are called respectively “ The Boats of Glen Carrig,” and “ The 
House on the Borderland.” I intend to read these two, and then, 
perhaps, I shall be sufficiently equipped to express an opinion upon 
the last one, for although I have read it from beginning to end, I admit 
I don’t know what to say about it. 

It is a rather ignorant sailor who tells the story, so the somewhat 
commonplace diction with which it begins should not be held against 
the author. This sailor joins a ship at San Francisco and sails away. 
Gradually you gain the impression that there is something indefinably 
wrong with the ship ; tantalising shadows flit about, and one is exas¬ 
perated that nothing tangible happens. I began to come to the con¬ 
clusion that this was a most commonplace book; the sailors appeared 
to be an uninteresting lot; also it seems unnecessarily profane here and 
there, but I am told that sailors at sea are not very choice with their 
language. 

By-and-bye, however, I was compelled to admit that the characters 
were pretty well differentiated ; the second mate particularly began to 
stand out, although his name was never mentioned, so far as I can 
remember. 

Trouble begins after a fortnight out, and it happens during the 
watch between eight and twelve at night :— 

“ It was nothing less than the form of a man stepping inboard over 
the starboard rail, a little abaft the main rigging. I stood up, and caught 
at the handrail, and stared. 

“The thing, whatever it was, had disappeared into the shadows at 
the lee side of the deck.” 

I will not attempt to tell the story, but these slimy, Sime-y things. 
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sometimes visible to one and not to the rest, began to permeate the 
ship, and get into the rigging, with the result that death in various 
forms picked off one member after another of the crew. Just imagine 
a dark night, and the upper rigging of a ship cluttered with mucilaginous 
beings, evolved out of the fearsome inner consciousness of Sidney H. 
Sime : objects that editors shudder at, and dare not print, and you begin 
to have some idea of the state of things on board the ship that left 
’Frisco. 

The book repelled me continually, yet I continued reading it, and 
at night, when I went to sleep, I experienced the worst nightmare I 
have had since I was a boy. These creatures of cold glue stuck to me, 
and I could not shake them off. I think “ The Ghost Pirates ” is a 
horrible book, and I don’t know whether to recommend it to the gentle 
reader or not; neither can I make up my mind whether or not it is a 
notable piece of work. I hope to come to a conclusion when I have 
read the other two volumes. 



TO HAMCY. 


By H. Macnaughten-Jones 


Lively sprite, With mocking eyes; 
Mischief lurks in you. 



Fickle, coy, coquettish thing ; 


Wilful, sturdy, WayWard thing ; 


Jiny mite With glossy curls ; 


Restless imp With elfish leeks ; 
bike a sunbeam you. 


Laughing, moodish, fairy thing, 
Gupid's gift are you. 


Jlother’s darling you. 



Little tyrant you. 


SWeetest mouth, end \tel\tet lips ; 
Here’s a kiss for you. 





BY WILLIAM hOPL HODG30M 

Author of “ The Boats of the 1 Glen Carrig, ’ ” “ The 
House on the Borderland,” “ The Ghost Pirates,” etc. 

No. i 

THE GATEWAY OF THE MONSTER 
Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of “ real ” ghost stories, tells 
here his incredibly -weird experience in the Electric Pentacle) 

Copyright by William Hope Hodgson in the United States of America 


N response to Carnacki’s usual card of invitation to have 
dinner and listen to a story, I arrived promptly at 427, 
Cheyne Walk, to find the three others who were always 
invited to these happy little times, there before me. 
Five minutes later, Carnacki, Arkright, Jessop, Taylor 
and I were all engaged in the “ pleasant occupation ” 
of dining. 

“\ou’ve not been long away, this time,” I 
remarked, as I finished my soup; torgetting momen¬ 
tarily, jCarnacki’s dislike of being asked even to skirt 
the borders of his story until such time as he was ready. Then he would not 
stint words. 

“ That’s all,” he replied, with brevity ; and I changed the subject, remark¬ 
ing that I had been buying a new gun, to which piece of news he gave an 
intelligent nod, and a smile which I think showed a genuinely good- 
humoured appreciation of my intentional changing of the conversation. 

Later, when dinner was finished, Carnacki snugged himself comfortably 
down in his big chair, along with his pipe, and began his story, with very 
little circumlocution : — 

“ As Dodgson was remarking just now, I’ve only been away a short 
time, and for a very good reason too—I’ve only been away a short distance. 
The exact locality I am afraid I must not tell you; but it is less than twenty 
miles from here; though, except for changing a name, that won’t spoil the 
story. And it is a story too! One of the most extraordinary things ever I 
have run against. 

“ I received a letter a fortnight ago from a man I must call Anderson, 
asking for an appointment. 1 arranged a time, and w-hen he came, I 
found that he washed me to investigate, and see whether I could not clear 
up a long-standing and well—too well—authenticated case of what he 
termed ‘ haunting.’ He gave me very full particulars, and, finally, as the 
case seemed to present something unique, I decided to take it up. 

“ Two days later, I drove to the house, late in the afternoon. I found 
it a very old place, standing ‘quite alone in its own grounds. Anderson had 
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left a letter with the butler, I found, pleading excuses for his absence, and 
leaving the whole house at my disposal for my investigations. The butler 
evidently knew the object of my visit, and I questioned him pretty thoroughly 
during dinner, which I had in rather lonely state. He is an old and privi¬ 
leged servant, and had the history of the Grey Room exact in detail. From 
him 1 learned more particulars regarding two things that Anderson had 
mentioned in but a casual manner. The first was that the door of the Grey 
Room would be heard in the dead of night to open, and slam heavily, and 
this even though the butler knew it was locked, and the key on the bunch 
in his pantry. The second was that the bedclothes would always be found 
torn off the bed, and hurled in a heap into a corner. 

“ But it was the door slamming that chiefly bothered the old butler. 
Many and many a time, he told me, had he lain awake and just got shivering 
with fright, listening; for sometimes the door would be slammed time after 
time—thud ! thud ! thud !—so that sleep was impossible. 

“ From Anderson, I knew already that the room had a history extending 
back over a hundred and fifty years. Three people had been strangled in it 
—an ancestor of his and his wife and child. This is authentic, as I had 
taken very great pains to discover; so that you can imagine it was with a 
feeling I had a striking case to investigate, that 1 went upstairs after dinner 
to have a look at the Grey Room. 

“ Peter, the old butler, was in rather a state about my going, and 
assured me with much solemnity that in all the twenty years of his service, 
no one had ever entered that room after nightfall. He begged me, in quite 
a fatherly way, to wait till the morning, w'hen there would be no danger, and 
then he could accompany me himself. 

“ Of course, I smiled a little at him, and told him not to bother. I 
explained that I should do no more than look round a bit, and, perhaps, affix 
a few seals. He need not fear; I was used to that sort of thing. But he 
shook his head, when I said that. 

“ ‘ There isn’t many ghosts like ours, sir,’ he assured me, with mournful 
pride. And, by Jove! he was right, as you will see. 

“ I took a couple of candles, and Peter followed, w ith his bunch of keys. 
He unlocked the door; but would not come inside with me. He was evidently 
in a fright, and he renewed his request, that I would put olf my examination, 
until daylight. Of course, I laughed at him again, and told him he could 
stand sentry at the door, and eaten anything that came out. 

“‘It never comes outside, sir,’ he said, in his funny, old, solemn 
manner. Somehow, he managed to make me feel as if I were going to 
have the 1 creeps ’ right away. Anyway, it was one to him, you know. 

“ I left him there, and examined the room. It is a big apartment, and 
well furnished in the grand style, with a huge four-poster, which stands w ith 
its head to the end wall. There were two candles on the mantelpiece, and 
two on each of the three tables that wen in the room. I lit the lot, and after 
that, the room felt a little less inhumanly dreary; though, mind you, it was 
quite fresh, and well kept in every way. 

“ After I had taken a good look round, I sealed lengths of baby ribbon 
across the windows, along the walls, over the pictures, and over the fireplace 
and the wall-closets. All the time, as I worked, the butler stood just without 
the door, and I could not persuade him to enter; though I jested him a little, 
as 1 stretched the ribbons, and went here and there about my work. Every 
now and again, he would say :—‘ You’ll excuse me, I’m sure, sir; but I do 
wish you would come out, sir. I’m fair in a quake for you.’ 

“ I told him he need not wait; but he was loyal enough in his way to 
what he considered his duty. He said he could not go away and leave me 
all alone there. He apologised; but made it very clear that I did not realise 
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‘ bein’ brave, y’know.’ So I just turned right round, picked up the two 
candles off the mantelpiece, and walked across to the table near the bed. 
Well, I saw nothing. I blew out the candle that was still alight; then I 
went to those on the two other tables, and blew them out. Then, outside of 
the door, the old man called again :—‘ Oh ! sir, do be told ! Do be told ! ’ 

“ ‘ All right, Peter,’ I said, and, by Jove, my voice was not as steady 
as I should have liked! I made for the door, and had a bit of work, not to 
start running. I took some thundering long strides, as you can imagine. 
Near the door, I had a sudden feeling that there was a cold wind in the room. 
It was almost as if the window had been suddenly opened a little. I got to 
the door, and the old butler gave back a step, in a sort of instinctive way. 
* Collar the candles, Peter! ’ I said, pretty sharply, and shoved them into 
his hands. I turned, and caught the handle, and slammed the door shut, with 
a crash. Somehow, do you know, as I did so, I thought I felt something 
pull back on it; but it must have been only fancy. I turned the key in the 
lock, and then again, double-locking the door. I felt easier then, and set-to 
and sealed the door. In addition, I put my card over the keyhole, and sealed 
it there; after which I pocketed the key, and went downstairs—with Peter; 
who was nervous and silent, leading the way. Poor old beggar! It had not 
struck me until that moment that he had been enduring a considerable strain 
during the last two or three hours. 

“ About midnight, I went to bed. My room lay at the end of the corridor 
upon which opens the door of the Grey Room. I counted the doors between 
it and mine, and found that five rooms lay between. And I am sure you can 
understand that I was not sorry. Then, just as I was beginning to undress, 
an idea came to me, and I took my candle and sealing wax, and sealed the 
doors of all the five rooms. If any door slammed in the night, I should know 
just which one. 

“ I returned to my room, locked the door, and wpnt to bed. I was waked 
suddenly from a deep sleep by a loud crash somewhere out in the passage. 
I sat up in bed, and listened, but heard nothing. Then I lit my candle. I 
was in the very act of lighting it when there came the bang of a door being 
violently slammed, along the corridor. I jumped out of bed, and got my 
revolver. I unlocked my door, and went out into the passage, holding mv 
candle high, and keeping the pistol ready. Then a queer thing happened. 

I could not go a step towards the Grey Room. You all know I am not really 
a cowardly chap. I’ve gone into too many cases connected with ghostlv 
things, to be accused of that; but I tell you I funked it; simply funked it, 
just like any blessed kid. There was something precious unholv 
in the air that night. I ran back into my bedroom, and shut and 
locked the door. Then T sat on the bed all night, and listened to the dismal 
thudding of a door up the corridor. The sound seemed to echo through all 
the house. 

“ Davlight came at last, and I washed and dressed. The door had not 
slammed for about an hour, and I was getting back mv nerve again. I felt 
ashamed of mvself; though, in some wavs it was sillv: for when vou’re 
meddling with that sort of thing, vour nerve is bound to go, sometimes. 
And vou just have to sit ouiet and call yourself a coward until davlight. 
Sometimes it is more than just cowardice, I fanev. I believe at times it is 
something warning you, and fighting for you. But, all the same, I always 
feel mean and miserable, after a time like that. 

“ When the day came properly, I opened mv door, and, keeping my 
revolver handv, went quietly along the oassage. I had to pass the head of 
the stairs, on the wav. and who should I see coming up, but the old butler, 
carrying a cup of coffee. He had merelv tucked his nightshirt into his 
trousers, and he had an old pair of carpet slippers on. 
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“ ‘ Hullo, Peter! ’ I said, feeling suddenly cheerful; for I was as glad 
as any lost child to have a live human being close to me. 4 Where are you 
off to with the refreshments? ’ 

“ The old man gave a start, and slopped some of the coffee. He stared 
up at me, and I could see that he looked white and done-up. He came on up 
the stairs, and held out the little tray to me. 4 I’m very thankful indeed, sir, 
to see you safe and well,’ he said. 4 I feared, one time, you might risk going 
into the Grey Room, sir. I’ve lain awake all night, with the sound of the 
Door. And when it came light, I thought I’d make you a cup of coffee. I 
knew you would want to look at the seals, and somehow it seems safer if 
there’s two, sir.’ 

“ 4 Peter,’ I said, 4 you’re a brick. This is very thoughtful of you.’ And 
I drank the coffee. 4 Come along,’ I told him, and handed him back the 
tray. 4 I’m going to have a look at what the Brutes have been up to. I 
simply hadn’t the pluck to in the night.’ 

“ 4 I’m very thankful, sir,’ he replied'. 4 Flesh and blood can do nothing, 
sir, against devils; and that’s what’s in the Grey Room after dark.’ 

44 I examined the seals on all the doors, as I went along, and found them 
right; but when I got to the Grey Room, the seal was broken; though the 
card, over the keyhole, was untouched. I ripped it off, and unlocked 
the door, and went in, rather cautiously, as you can imagine; but the whole 
room was empty of anything to frighten one, and there was heaps of light. 
I examined all my seals, and not a single one was disturbed. The old butler 
had followed me in, and, suddenly, he called out:— 4 The bedclothes, sir ! ’ 

“ I ran up to the bed, and looked over; and, surely, they were lying in 
the corner to the left of the bed. Jove ! you can imagine how queer I felt. 
Something had been in the room. I stared for a while, from the bed, to the 
clothes on the floor. I had a feeling that I did not want to touch either. Old 
Peter, though, did not seem to be affected that way. He went over to the 
bed-coverings, and was going to pick them up, as, doubtless, he had done 
every day these twenty years back; but I stopped him. I wanted nothing 
touched, until I had finished my examination. This, I must have spent a full 
hour over, and then I let Peter straighten up the bed; after which we went 
out, and I locked the door; for the room was getting on my nerves. 

44 I had a short walk, and then breakfast; after which I felt more my own 
man, and so returned to the Grey Room, and, wfith Peter’s help, and one of 
the maids, I had everything taken out of the room, except the bed—even the 
very pictures. I examined the walls, floor and ceiling then, with probe, 
hammer and magnifying glass; but found nothing suspicious. And I can 
assure you, I began to realise, in very truth, that some incredible thing had 
been loose in the room during the past night. I sealed up everything again, 
and went out, locking and sealing the door, as before. 

44 After dinner, Peter and I unpacked some of my stuff, and I fixed up 
my camera and flashlight opposite to the door of the Grey Room, with a 
string from the trigger of the flashlight to the door. Then, you see, if the 
door were really opened, the flashlight would blare out, and there would be, 
possibly, a very queer picture to examine in the morning. The last thing 1 
did, before leaving, was to uncap the lens; and after that I went off to my 
bedroom, and to bed; for I intended to be up at midnight; and to ensure this, 
I set my little alarm to call me; also I left my candle burning. 

“ The clock woke me at twelve, and I got up and into my dressing-gown 
and slippers. I shoved my revolver into my right side-pocket, and opened 
my door. Then, I lit my dark-room lamp, and withdrew the slide, so that it 
would give a clear light. I carried it up the corridor, about thirty feet, and 
put it down on the floor, with the open side away from me, so that it would 
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show me anything that might approach along the dark passage. Then I 
went back, and sat in the doorway of my room, with my revolver handy, star¬ 
ing up the passage towards the place where I knew my camera stood outside 
the door of the Grey Room. 

“ I should think I had watched for about an hour and a half, when, 
suddenly, I heard a faint noise, away up the corridor. I was immediately 
conscious of a queer prickling sensation about the back of my head, and my 
hands began to sweat a little. The following instant, the whole end of the 
passage flicked into sight in the abrupt glare of the flashlight. There came 
the succeeding darkness, and I peered nervously up the corridor, listening 
tensely, and trying to find what,lay beyond the faint glow of my dark-lamp, 
which now seemed ridiculously dim by contrast with the tremendous blaze 
of the flash-powder. . . . And then, as I stooped forward, staring and listen¬ 
ing, there came the crashing thud of the door of the Grey Room. The sound 
seemed to fill the whole of the large corridor, and go echoing hollowly 
through the house. I tell you, I felt horrible—as if my bones were water. 
Simply beastly. Jove ! how I did stare, and how I listened. And then it. 
came again—thud, thud, thud, and then a silence that was almost worse than 
the noise of the door; for I kept fancying that some awful thing was stealing 
upon me along the corridor. And then, suddenly, my lamp was put out, 
and I could not see a yard before me. I realised all at once that I was doing 
a very silly thing, sitting there, and I jumped up. Even as I did so, I 
thought I heard a sound in the passage, and quite near me. I made one 
backward spring into my room, and slammed and locked the door. I sat 
on my bed, and stared at the door. I had my revolver in my hand; but it 
seemed an abominably useless thing. I felt that there was something the 
other side of that door. For some unknown reason I knew it was pressed up 
against the door, and it was soft. That was just what I thought. Most 
extraordinary thing to think. 

“ Presently I got hold of myself a bit, and marked out a pentacle 
hurriedly with chalk on the polished floor; and there I sat in it almost until 
dawn. And all the time, away up the corridor, the door of the Grey Room 
thudded at solemn and horrid intervals. It was a miserable, brutal night. 

“ When the day began to break, the thudding of the door came gradually 
to an end, and, at last, I got hold of my courage, and went along the corridor, 
in the half light, to cap the lense of my camera. I can tell you, it took some 
doing; but if 1 had not done so my photograph would have been spoilt, and 
I was tremendously keen to save it. I got back to my room, and then set-to 
and rubbed out the five-pointed star in which I had been sitting. 

“ Half an hour later there was a tap at my door. It was Peter with my 
coffee. When I had drunk it, we both went along to the Grey Room. As 
we went, I had a look at the seals on the other doors; but they were untouched. 
The seal on the door of the Grey Room was broken, as also was the string 
from the trigger of the flashlight; but the card over the keyhole was 
still there. I ripped it off, and opened the door. Nothing unusual was to be 
seen until we came to the bed; then I saw that, as on the previous day, the 
bedclothes had been torn off, and hurled into the left-hand corner, exactly 
where I had seen them before. I felt very queer; but I did not forget to look 
at all the seals, only to find that not one had been broken. 

“ Then I turned and looked at old Peter, and he looked at me, nodding 
his head. 

“ ‘ Let’s get out of here! ’ I said. ‘ It’s no place for any living human 
to enter, without proper protection. 

“ We went out then, and I locked and sealed the door, again. 

“ After breakfast, I developed the negative; but it showed only the door 
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of the Grey Room, half 
opened. Then I left the 
house, as I wanted to get 
certain matters and imple¬ 
ments that might be neces¬ 
sary to life; perhaps to the 
spirit; for I intended to 
spend the coming night in 
the Grey Room. 

“I go back in a cab, 
about half-past five, with my 
apparatus, and this, Peter 
and I carried up to the Grey 
Room, where I piled it care¬ 
fully in the centre of the 
floor. When everything was 
in the room, including a cat 
which I had brought, I 
locked and sealed the door, 
and went towards my bed¬ 
room, telling Peter I should 
not be down to dinner. He 
said, ‘ Yes, sir, and went 
downstairs, thinking that I 
was going to turn in, which 
was what I wanted him to t 
believe, as I knew he would 
have worried both me and 
himself, if he had known 
what I intended. 

“ But I merely got my 
camera and flashlight from 
my bedroom, and hurried 
back to the Grey Room. I 
locked and sealed myself in, 
and set to work, for I had a 
lot to do before it got dark. 

“ First, I cleared away 
all the ribbons across the 
floor; then I carried the cat 
—still fastened in its basket 
—over towards the far wall, and left It. I returned then to the 
centre of the room, and measured out a space twenty-one feet in 
diameter, which I swept with a ‘broom of hyssop.’ About this, I drew 
a circle of chalk, taking care never to step over the circle. Beyond this I 
smudged, with a bunch of garlic, a broad belt right around the chalked circle, 
and when this was complete, I took from among my stores in the centre a 
small jar of a certain water. I broke away the parchment, and withdrew the 
stopper. Then, dipping my left forefinger in the little jar, I went round the 
circle again, making upon the floor, just within the line of chalk, the Second 
Sign of the Saaamaaa Ritual, and joining each Sign most carefully with the 
left-handed crescent. I can tell you, I felt easier when this was done, and the 
‘ water circle ’ complete. Then, I unpacked some more of the stuff that I 
had brought, and placed a lighted candle in the “ valley ” of each Crescent. 
After that, I drew a Pentacle, so that each of the five points of the defensive 
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star touched the chalk circle. In the five points of the star 1 placed five 
portions of bread, each wrapped in linen, and in the five “ vales,” five opened 
jars of the water I had used to make the ‘ water circle.’ And now I had mv 
first protective barrier complete. 

“ Now, anyone, except you who know something of my methods of 
investigation, might consider all this a piece of useless and foolish supersti¬ 
tion; but you all remember the Black Veil case, in which I believe my life 
was saved by a very similar form of protection, whilst Aster, who sneered 
at it, and would not come inside, died. I got the idea from the Sigsand MS., 
written, so far as I can make out, in the 14th century. At first, naturally, l 
imagined it was just an expression of the superstition of his time; and it was 
not until a year later that it occurred to me to test his ‘ Defense,’ which I did, 
as I’ve just said, in that horrible Black Veil business. You know how that 
turned out. Later, I used it several times, and always I came through safe, 
until that Moving Fur case. It was only a partial ‘defense’ there, and I 
nearly died in the pentacle. After that I came across Professor Carder’s 
‘ Experiments with a Medium.’ When they surrounded the Medium with 
a current, in vacuum, he lost his power—almost as if it cut him off from the 
Immaterial. That made me think a lot; and that is how I came to make the 
Electric Pentacle, which is a most marvellous ‘ Defense ’ against certain 
manifestations. I used the shape of the defensive star for this protection, 
because I have, personally, no doubt at all but that there is some extra¬ 
ordinary virtue in the old magic figure. Curious thing for a Twentieth 
Century man to admit, is it not? But, then, as you all know, I never did, 
and never will, allow myself to be blinded by a little cheap laughter. I ask 
questions, and keep my eyes open. 

“ In this last case I had little doubt that I had run up against a super¬ 
natural monster, and I meant to take every possible care; for the danger is 
abominable. 

“ I turned-to now to fit the Electric Pentacle, setting it so that each of 
its ‘ points ’ and ‘ vales ’ coincided exactly with the ‘ points ’ and ‘ vales ’ of 
the drawn pentagram upon the floor. Then I connected up the battery, and 
the next instant the pale blue glare from the intertwining vacuum tubes 
shone out. 

“ I glanced about me then, with something of a sigh of relief, and 
realised suddenly that the dusk was upon me, for the window was grey and 
unfriendly. Then round at the big, empty room, over the double barrier of 
electric and candle light. 1 had an abrupt, extraordinary sense of weirdness 
thrust upon me—in the air, you know; as it were, a sense of something 
inhuman impending. The room was full of the stench of bruised garlic, a 
smell I hate. 

11 I turned now to my camera, and saw that it and the flashlight were in 
order. Then I tested my revolver, carefully; though I had little thought that 
it would be needed. Yet, to what extent materialisation of an ab-natural 
creature is possible, given favourable conditions, no one can say; and I had 
no idea what horrible thing I was going to see, or feel the presence of. 1 
might, in the end, have to fight with a materialised monster. I did not know, 
and could only be prepared. You see, I never forgot that three people had 
been strangled in the bed close to me, and the fierce slamming of the door I 
had heard myself. I had no doubt that I was investigating a dangerous and 
ugly case. 

“ By this time, the night had come; though the room was very light with 
the burning candles; and I found myself glancing behind me, constantly, and 
then all round the room. It was nervy work waiting for that thing to 
come. Then, suddenly, I was aware of a little, cold wind sweeping 
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over me, coming from behind. I gave one great nerve-thrill, and 
a prickly feeling went all over the back of my head. Then I hove myself 
round with a sort of stiff jerk, and stared straight against that queer wind. It 
seemed to come from the corner of the room to the left of the bed—the place 
where both times I had found the heap of tossed bedclothes. Yet, I could 
see nothing unusual; no opening—nothing ! . . . 

“ Abruptly, I was aware that the candles were all a-flicker in that 
unnatural wind. ... I believe I just squatted there and stared in a horribly 
frightened, wooden way for some minutes. I shall never be able to let you 
know how disgustingly horrible it was sitting in that vile, cold wind ! And 
then, flick ! flick ! flick ! all the candles round the outer barrier went out; and 
there was I, locked and sealed in that room, and with no light beyond the 
weakish blue glare of the Electric Pentacle. 

“ A time of abominable tenseness passed, and still that wind blew upon 
me; and then, suddenly, I knew that something stirred in the corner to the 
left of the bed. I was made conscious of it, rather by some inward, unused 
sense than by either sight or sound; for the pale, short-radius glare of the 
Pentacle gave but a very poor light for seeing by. Yet, as I stared, some¬ 
thing began slowly to grow upon my sight—a moving shadow, a little darker 
than the surrounding shadows. I lost the thing amid the vagueness, and for 
a moment or two I glanced swiftly from side to side, with a fresh, new sense 
of impending danger. Then my attention was directed to the bed. All the 
coverings were being drawn steadily off, with a hateful, stealthy sort of 
motion. I heard the slow, dragging slither of the clothes; but I could see 
nothing of the thing that pulled. I was aware in a funny, subconscious, 
introspective fashion that the ‘ creep ’ had come upon me; yet that I was 
cooler mentally than I had been for some minutes; sufficiently so to feel that 
my hands were sweating coldly, and to shift my revolver, half-consciously, 
whilst I rubbed my right hand dry upon my knee; though never, for an 
instant, taking my gaze or my attention from those moving clothes. 

“ The faint noises from the bed ceased once, and there was a most 
intense silence, with only the sound of the blood beating in my head. Yet, 
immediately afterwards, I heard again the slurring of the bedclothes 
being dragged off the bed. In the midst of my nervous tension I remem¬ 
bered the camera, and reached round for it; but without looking away from 
the bed. And then, you know, all in a moment, the whole of the bed 
coverings were torn off with extraordinary violence, and I heard the flump 
they made as they were hurled into the corner. 

“ There was a time of absolute quietness then for perhaps a couple of 
minutes; and you can imagine how horrible I felt. The bedclothes had been 
thrown with such savageness ! And, then again, the brutal unnaturalness 
of the thing that had just been done before me ! 

“ Abruptly, over by the door, I heard a faint noise—a sort of crickling 
sound, and then a pitter or two upon the floor. A great nervous thrill swept 
over me, seeming to run up my spine and over the back of my head; for the 
seal that secured the door had just been broken. Something was there. 1 
could not see the door; at least, I mean to'say that it was impossible to say 
how much I actually saw, and how much my imagination supplied. I made 
it out, only as a continuation of the grey walls. . . . And then it seemed to 
me that something dark and indistinct moved and wavered there among the 
shadows. 

“ Abruptly, I was aware that the door was opening, and with an effort 
I reached again fur my camera; but before T could aim it the door was 
slammed with a terrific crash that filled the whole room with a sort of 
hollow thunder. I jumped, like a frightened child. There seemed such o 
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power behind the noise; as though a vast, wanton Force were ‘out.’ Can 
you understand ? 

“ The door was not touched again; but, directly afterwards, I heard the 
basket, in which the cat lay, creak. I tell you, I fairly pringled all along my 
back. I knew that I was going to learn definitely whether whatever was 
abroad was dangerous to Life. From the cat there rose suddenly a hideous 
catterwaul, that ceased abruptly; and then—too late—I snapped off the flash¬ 
light. - In the great glare, I saw. that the basket had been overturned, and 
the lid was wrenched open, with the cat lying half in, and half out upon the 
floor. I saw nothing else, but I was full of the knowledge that I was in the 
presence of some Being or Thing that had power to destroy. 

“ During the next two or three minutes, there was an odd, noticeable 
quietness in the room, and you must remember I was half-blinded, for the 
time, because of the flashlight; so that the whole place seemed to be pitchy 
dark just beyond the shine of the Pentacle. I tell you it was most horrible. 
I just knelt there in the star, and whirled round, trying to see whether 
anything w r as coming at me. 

“ My power of sight came gradually, and I got a little hold of myself; 
and abruptly I saw the thing I was looking for, close to the 1 water circle.’ 
It was big and indistinct, and wavered curiously, as though the shadow of 
a vast spider hung suspended in the air, just beyond the barrier. It passed 
swiftly round the circle, and seemed to probe ever towards me; but only to 
draw back with extraordinary jerky movements, as might a living person if 
they touched the hot bar of a grate. 

“ Round and round it moved, and round and round'I turned. Then, 
just opposite to one of the ‘ vales ’ in the pentacles, it seemed to pause, as 
though preliminary to a tremendous effort. It retired almost beyond the 
glow of the vacuum light, and then came straight towards me, appearing 
to gather form and solidity as it came. There seemed a vast, malign deter¬ 
mination behind the movement, that must succeed. I was on my knees, and 
I jerked back, falling on to my left hand and hip, in a wild endeavour to get 
back from the advancing thing. With my right hand I was grabbing madly 
for my revolver, which I had let slip. The brutal thing came with one great 
sweep straight over the garlic and the 1 water circle,’ almost to the vale of the 
pentacle. I believe I yelled. Then, just as suddenly as it had swept over, it 
seemed to be hurled back by some mighty, invisible force. 

“ It must have been some moments before I realised that I was safe; 
and then I got myself together in the middle of the pentacles, feeling horribly 
gone and shaken, and glancing round and round the barrier; but the thing 
had vanished. Yet, I had learnt something, for I knew now that the Grev 
Room was haunted bv a monstrous hand. 

“ Suddenly, as I crouched there, I saw what had so nearly given the 
monster an opening through the barrier. In my movements within the 
pentacle I must have touched one of the jars of water; for just where the 
thing had made its attack the jar that guarded the ‘ deep ’ of the ‘ vale ' had 
been moved to one side, and this had left one of the ‘ five doorways ’ 
unguarded. I put it back, quickly, and felt almost safe again, for I had 
found the cause, and the ‘ defense ’ was still gqod. And I began to hope 
again that I should see the morning come in. When I saw that thing so 
nearly succeed, I had an awful, weak, overwhelming feeling that the 
‘ barriers ’ could never bring me safe through the night against such a 
Force. You can understand ? 

“ For a long time I could not see the hand; but, presently, I thought 1 
saw, once or twice, an odd wavering, over among the shadows near the door. 
A little later, as though in a sudden fit of malignant rage, the dead body of 
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the cat was picked up, and beaten with dull, sickening blows against the solid 
floor. That made me feel rather queer. 

“ A minute afterwards, the door was opened and slammed twice with 
tremendous force. The next instant the thing made one swife, vicious dart at 
me, from out of the shadows. Instinctively, I started sideways from it, and 
so plucked my hand from upon the Electric Pentacle, where—for a wickedly 
careless moment—I had placed it. The monster was hurled off from the 
neighbourhood of the pentacles; though—owing to my inconceivable foolish¬ 
ness—it had been enabled for a second time to pass the outer barriers. I 
can tell you, I shook for a time, with sheer funk. I moved right to the centre 
of the pentacles again, and knelt there, making myself as small and compact 
as possible. 

“ As I knelt, there came to me presently, a vague wonder at the two 
‘ accidents ’ which had so nearly allowed the brute to get at me. Was I 
being influenced to unconscious voluntary actions that endangered me? 
The thought took hold of me, and I watched my every movement. Abruptly, 
I stretched a tired leg, and knocked over one of the jars of water. Some was 
spilled; but, because of my suspicious watchfulness, I had it upright and 
back within the vale while yet some of the water remained. Even as I did 
so, the vast, black, half-materialised hand beat up at me out of the shadows, 
and seemed to leap almost into my face; so nearly did it approach; but for 
the third time it was thrown back by some altogether enormous, over¬ 
mastering force. Yet, apart from the dazed fright in which it left me, I 
had for a moment that feeling of spiritual sickness, as if some delicate, 
beautiful, inward grace had suffered, which is felt only upon the too near 
approach of the ab-human, and is more dreadful, in a strange way, than any 
physical pain that can be suffered. I knew by this, more of the extent and 
qloseness of the danger; and for a long time I was simply cowed by the 
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butt-headed brutality of that Force upon my spirit. I can put it no other way. 

“ I knelt again in the centre of the pentacles, watching myself with 
more fear, almost, than the monster; for I knew now that, unless I guarded 
myself from every sudden impulse that came to me, 1 might simply work my 
own destruction. Do you see how horrible it all was? 

“ I spent the rest of the night in a haze of sick fright, and so tense that 
I could not make a single movement naturally. I was in such fear that any 
desire for action that came to me might be prompted by the Influence that I 
knew was at work on me. And outside of the barrier that ghastly thing 
went round and round, grabbing and grabbing in the air at me. Twice more 
was the body of the dead cat molested. The second time, I heard every 
bone in its body scrunch and crack. And all the time the horrible wind 
was blowing upon me from the corner of the room to the left of the bed. 

“ Then, just as the first touch of dawn came into the sky, that unnatural 
wind ceased, in a single moment; and I could see no sign of the hand. The 
dawn came slowly, and presently the wan light filled all the room, and made 
the pale glare of the Electric Pentacle look more unearthly. Yet, it was not 
until the day had fully come, that I made any attempt to leave the barrier, 
for I did not know but that there was some method abroad, in the sudden 
stopping of that wind, to entice me from the pentacles. 

“ At last, when the dawn w'as strong and bright, I took one last look 
round, and ran for the door. I got it unlocked, in a nervous, clumsy fashion, 
then locked it hurriedly, and w'ent to my bedroom, where I lay on the bed, 
and tried to steady my nerves. Peter came, presently, with the coffee, and 
when I had drunk it, I told him I meant to have a sleep, as I had been up 
all night. He took the tray, and went out quietly; and after I had locked my 
door I turned in properly, and at last got to sleep. 

“ I woke about midday, and after some lunch, w^ent up to the Grey Room. 
I switched off the current from the Pentacle, w'hich I had left on in my hurry; 
also, I removed the body of the cat. You can understand I did not want 
anyone to see the poor brute. After that, I made a very careful search of 
the corner where the bedclothes had been thrown. I made several holes, and 
probed, but found nothing. Then it occurred to me to try with my instrument 
under the skirting. I did so, and heard my wire ring on metal. I turned the 
hook end that way, and fished for the thing. At the second go, I got it. 
It was a small object, and I took it to the window. I found it to be a 
curious ring, made of some greyish metal. The curious thing about it 
was that it was made in the form of a pentagon ; that is, the same shape as 
the inside of the magic pentacle, but without the ‘ mounts,’ which form the 
points of the defensive star. It was free from all chasing or engraving. 

“ You will understand that I was excited, when I tell you that I felt 
sure I held in my hand the famous Luck Ring of the Anderson family; 
w-hit-h, indeed, was of all things the one most intimately connected with 
the history of the haunting. This ring was handed on from father to son 
through generations, and always—in obedience to some ancient family 
tradition—each son had to promise never to w'ear the ring. The ring, I 
may say, was brought home by one of the Crusaders, under very peculiar 
circumstances; but the story is too long to go into here. 

“ It appears that young Sir Hulbert, an ancestor of Anderson’s, made 
a bet, in drink, you know', that he would wear the ring that night. He did 
so, and in the morning his wife and child were found strangled in the bed, 
in the very room in which I stood. Many people, it would seem, thought 
young Sir Hulbert was guilty of having done the thing in drunken anger; 
and he, in an attempt to prove his innocence, slept a second night in the 
room. He also was strangled. Since then, as you may imagine, no one has 
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ever spent a night in the Grey Room, until I did so. The ring had been lost 
so long, that it had become almost a myth; and it was most extraordinary to 
stand there, with the actual thing in my hand, as you can understand. 

“ It was whilst I stood there, looking at the ring, that l got an idea. 
Supposing that it were, in a way, a doorway—You see what 1 mean V A 
sort of gap in the world-hedge. It was a queer idea, I know, and probablv 
was not my own, but came to me from the Outside. You see, the wind had 
come from that part of the room where the ring lay. I thought a lot about 
it. Then the shape—the inside of a pentacle. It had no ‘ mounts,’ and 
without mounts, as the Sigsand MS. has it:—‘ Thee mownts wych are thee 
Five Hills of safetie. To lack is to gyve pow’r to thee daemon ; and surelie 
to favvor thee Evill Thynge.’ You see, the very shape of the ring was 
significant; and I determined to test it. 

“ I unmade the pentacle, for it must be made afresh and around the one 
to be protected. Then I went out and locked the door; after which I left the 
house, to get certain matters, for neither ‘ yarbs nor fyre nor water ’ must be 
used a second time. I returned about seven-thirty, and as soon as the things 
I had brought had been carried up to the Grey Room, I dismissed Peter for 
the night, just as I had done the evening before. When he had gone 
downstairs, I let myself into the room, and locked and sealed the door. I 
went to the place in the centre of the room where all the stuff had been 
packed, and set to work with all my speed to construct a barrier about me 
and the ring. 

“ I do not remember whether I explained to you. But I had reasoned 
that, if the ring were in any way a ‘ medium of admission,’ and it were 
enclosed'with me in the Electric Pentacle, it would be, to express it loosely, 
insulated. Do you see? The Force, which had visible expression as a 
Hand, would have to stay beyond the llarrier which separates the Ab from 
the Normal; for the ‘ gateway ’ would be removed from accessibility. 

“ As 1 was saying, I worked with all my speed to get the barrier 
completed about me and the ring, for it was already later than I cared to be 
in that room ‘ unprotected.’ Also, I had a feeling that there would be a 
vast effort made that night to regain the use of the ring. For I had the 
strongest conviction that the ring was a necessity to materialisation. You 
will see whether I was right. 

“ I completed the barriers in about an hour, and you can imagine 
something of the relief I felt when I felt the pale glare of the Electric 
Pentacle once more all about me. From then, onwards, for about two hours, 
I sat quietly, facing the corner from which the wind came. About eleven 
o’clock a queer knowledge came that something was near to me; yet nothing 
happened for a whole hour after that. Then, suddenly, I felt the cold, queer 
wind begin to blow' upon me. To my astonishment, it seemed now to come 
from behind me, and I whipped round, with a hideous quake of fear. The 
wind met me in the face. It was blowing up from the floor close to me. 
I stared down, in a sickening maze of new frights. What on earth had I 
done now! The ring was there, close beside me, where I had put it. 
Suddenly, as I stared, bewildered, I was aware that there was something 
queer about the ring—-funny shadowy movements and convolutions. 1 looked 
at them, stupidly. And then, abruptly, I knew that the wind was blowing 
up at me from the ring. A queer indistinct smoke became visible to me, 
seeming to pour upwards through the ring, and mix with the moving 
shadows. Suddenly, I realised that I was in more than any mortal danger; 
for the convoluting shadows about the ring were taking shape, and the 
death-hand was forming within the Pentacle. My Goodness ! do you realise 
it! I had brought the ‘ gateway ' into the pentacles. and the brute wa,s 
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coming through—pouring into the material world, as gas might pour out 
from the mouth of a pipe. 

“ I should think that I knelt for a moment in a sort of 
stunned fright. Then, with a mad, awkward movement, I snatched at the 
ring, intending to hurl it out of the Pentacle. Yet it eluded me, as though 
some invisible, living thing jerked it hither and thither. At last, I gripped it; 
yet, in the same instant, it was torn from my grasp with incredible and 
brutal force. A great, black shadow covered it, and rose into the air, and 
came at me. I saw that it was the Hand, vast and nearly perfect in form. 
I gave one crazy yell, and jumped over the Pentacle and the ring of burning 
candles, and ran despairingly for the door. I fumbled idiotically and 
ineffectually with the key, and all the time I stared, with a fear that was 
like insanity, towards the Barriers. The hand was plunging towards me; 
yet, even as it had been unable to pass into the Pentacle when the ring was 
without, so, now that the ring was within, it had no power to pass out. The 
monster was chained, as surely as any beast would be, were chains riveted 
upon it. 

“Even then, I got a flash of this knowledge; but I was too utterly 
shaken with fright, to reason; and the instant I managed to get the key 
turned, I sprang into the passage, and slammed the door with a crash. I 
locked it, and got to my room, somehow; for I was trembling so that I could 
hardly stand, as you can imagine. I locked myself in, and managed to 
get the candle lit; then I lay down on my bed, and kept quiet for an hour 
or two, and so I got steadied. 

“ I got a little sleep, later; but woke w'hen Peter brought my coffee. 
When I had drunk it I felt altogether better, and took the old man along 
with me whilst I had a look into the Grey Room. .1 opened the door, and 
peeped in. The candles were still burning, wan against the daylight; and 
behind them was the pale, glowing star of the Electric Pentacle. And there, 
in the middle, was the ring . . . the gateway of the monster, lying demure 
and ordinary. 

“ Nothing in the room was touched, and I knew that the brute had 
never managed to cross the Pentacles. Then I w'ent out, and locked the door. 

“ After a sleep of some hours, I left the house. I returned in the after¬ 
noon in a cab. I had with me an oxy-hydrogen jet, and two cylinders, 
containing the gases. I carried the things to the Grey Room, and there, in 
the centre of the Electric Pentacle, I erected the little furnace. Five minutes 
later the Luck Ring, once the ‘luck,’ but now the ‘bane,’ of the Anderson 
family, was no more than a little solid splash of hot metal.” 

Carnacki felt in his pocket, and pulled out something wrapped in tissue 
paper. He passed it to me. I opened it, and found a small circle of greyish 
metal, something like lead, only harder and rather brighter. 

“Well?” I asked, at length, after examining it and handing it round 
to the others. “ Did that stop the haunting? ” 

Carnacki nodded. “ Yes,” he said. “ I slept three nights in the Grey 
Room, before I left. Old Peter nearly fainted when he knew that I meant 
to; but by the third night he seemed to realise that the house was just safe 
and ordinary. And, you know, I believe, in his heart, he hardly approved. 

Carnacki stood up and began to shake hands. “Out you go! ” he 
said, genially. And, presently, we w'ent, pondering, to our various homes. 





(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of “ real ” ghost stories, tells 
here the results of his peculiar and iveird investigations in 
The House Among The Laurels) 



7 HIS is a curious yarn that I am going to tell you,” 
said Carnacki, as after a quiet little dinner we made 
ourselves comfortable in his cosy dining-room. 

“ I have just got back from the West of Ireland,” 
he continued. “ Wentworth, a friend of mine, has 
lately had rather an unexpected legacy, in the shape 
of a large estate and manor, about a mile and a half 
outside of the village of Korunton. The place is 
named Gannington Manor, and has been empty a 
great number of years; as you will find is almost 
always the case with Houses reputed to be haunted, as it is usually termed. 

11 It seems that when Wentworth went over to take possession, he 
found the place in very poor repair, and the estate totally uncared for, and, 
as I know, looking very desolate and lonesome generally. He went through 
the big house by himself, and he admitted to me that it had an uncomfortable 
feeling about it; but, of course, that might be nothing more than the natural 
dismalness of a big, empty house, which has been long uninhabited, and 
through which you are wandering alone. 

“ When he had finished his look round, he went down to the village, 
meaning to see the one-time Agent of the Estate, and arrange for someone 
to go in as caretaker. The Agent, who proved by the way to be a Scotch¬ 
man, was very willing to take up the management of the Estate once more; 
but he assured Wentworth that they would get no one to go in as caretaker; 
and that his—-the Agent’s—advice was to have the house pulled down, and 
a new one built. 

“ This, naturally, astonished my friend, and, as they went down to 
the village, he managed to get a sort of explanation from the man. It seems 
that there had been always curious stories told about the place, which in 
the early days was called I.andru Castle, and that within the last seven years 
there had been two extraordinary deaths there. In each case they had been 
tramps, who were ignorant of the reputation of the house, and had probably 
thought the big empty place suitable for a night’s free lodging. There had 
been absolutely no signs of violence, to indicate the method by which death 
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was caused, and on each occasion the body had been found in the great 
entrance hall. 

“ By this time they had reached the inn where Wentworth had put up, 
and he told the Agent that he would prove that it was all rubbish about the 
haunting, by staying a night or two in the Manor himself. The death of the 
tramps was certainly curious; but did not prove that any supernatural 
agency had been at work. They were but isolated accidents, spread over a 
large number of years by the memory of the villagers, which was natural 
enough in a little place like Korunton. Tramps had to die some time, and 
in some place, and it proved nothing that two, out of possibly hundreds who 
had slept in the empty house, had happened to take the opportunity to die 
under shelter. 

“ But the Agent took his remark very seriously, and both he and Dennis 
the landlord of the inn, tried their best to persuade him not to go. For 
his ‘ sowl’s sake,’ Irish Dennis begged him to do no such thing; and because 
of his ‘ life’s sake,’ the Scotchman was equallv in earnest. 

“ It was late afternoon at the time, and as Wentworth told me, it was 
warm and bright, and it seemed such utter rot to hear those two talking 
seriously about the impossible. He felt full of pluck, and he made up his 
mind he would smash the story of the haunting, at once by staying that very 
night, in the Manor. He made this quite clear to them, and told them that 
it would be more to the point and to their credit, if they offered to come up 
along with him, and keep him company. But poor old Dennis was quite 
shocked, I believe, at the suggestion; and though Tabbit, the Agent, took 
it more quietly, he w'as very solemn about it. 

“ It seems that Wentworth did go; though, as he said to me, when the 
evening began to come on, it seemed a very different sort of thing to tackle. 

“ A whole crowd of the villagers assembled to see him off; for by this 
time they all knew of his intention. Wentworth had his gun with him, and 
a big packet of candles; and he made it clear to them all that it would not 
be wise for anyone to play any tricks; as he intended to shoot ‘at sight.’ 
And then, you know, he got a hint of howr serious they considered the whole 
thing; for one of them came up to him, leading a great bull-mastiff, and 
offered it to him, to take to keep him company. Wentworth patted his gun; 
but the old man who owned the dog, shook his head and explained that the 
brute might warn him in sufficient time for him to get away from the castle. 
For it was obvious that he did not consider the gun would prove of any use. 

“ Wentworth took the dog, and thanked the man. He told me that, 
already, he was beginning to wish that he had not said definitely that he 
would go; but, as it was, he was simply forced to. He went through the 
crowd of men, and found suddenly that they had all turned in a body and 
were keeping him company. They stayed with him all the way to the 
Manor, and then went right over the whole place with him. 

“ It was still daylight when this was finished; though turning to dusk; 
and, for a little, the men stood about, hesitating, as if they felt ashamed to 
go away and leave Wentworth there all alone. He told me that, by this 
time, he would gladly have given fifty pounds to be going back with them. 
And then, abruptly, an idea came to him. He suggested that they should 
stay with him, and keep him company through the night. For a time they 
refused, and tried to persuade him to go back with them; but finally he 
made a proposition that got home to them all. He planned that they should 
all go back to the inn, and there get a couple of dozen bottles of w’hisky, a 
donkey-load of turf and w'ood, and some more candles. Then they would 
come back, and make a great fire in the big fire-place, light all the candles, 
and put them round the place, open the whisky and make a night of it. And, 
by Jove! he got them to agree. 
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“ They set off back, and were soon at the inn, and here, whilst the 
donkey was being loaded, and the candles and whisky distributed, Dennis 
was doing his best to keep Wentworth from going back; but he was a 
sensible man in his way; for when he found that it was no use, he stopped. 
You see, he did not want to frighten the others from accompanying 
Wentworth. 

“ ‘ I tell ye, sorr,’ he told him, ‘ ’tis no use at all at all, thryin’ ter 
reclaim ther castle. ’Tis curst with innocent blood, an’ ye’ll be betther 
pullin’ it down, an’ buildin’ a fine new wan. But if ye be intendin’ to shtay 
this night, kape the big dhoor open whide, an’ watch for the bhlood-dhrip. 
If so much as a single dhrip falls, don’t shtay though all the gold in the 
worrld was offered ye.’ 

“ Wentworth asked him what he meant by the blood-drip. 

“ ‘ Shure,’ he said, 1 ’tis the bhlood av thim as ould Black Mick ’way 
back in the ould days kilt in their shlape. ’Twas a feud as he pretendid to 
patch up, an’ he invited thim—the O’Haras they was— siventy av thim. 
An’ he fed thim, an’ shpoke soft to thim, an’ thim thrustin’ him, 
sthayed to shlape with him. Thin, he an’ thim with him, stharted in an’ 
mhurdered thim wan an’ all as they slep’. ’Tis from me father’s grandfather 
ye have the sthory. An’ sence thin ’tis death to any, so they say, to pass 
the night in the castle whin the bhlood-dhrip comes. ’Twill put out candle 
an’ fire, an’ thin in the darkness the Virgin Herself would be powerless to 
protect ye.’ 

“ Wentworth told me he laughed at this; chiefly because, as he put it:— 
‘ One always must laugh at that sort of yarn, however it makes you feel 
inside.’ He asked old Dennis whether he expected him to believe it. 

“ ‘ Yes, sorr,’ said Dennis, ‘ I do mane ye to b’lieve it; an’ please God, 
if ye’ll b’lieve, ye may be back safe befor’ mornin’.’ The man’s serious 
simplicity took hold of Wentworth, and he held out his hand. But, for 
all that, he went; and I must admire his pluck. 

“ There were now about forty men, and w'hen they got back to the Manor 
—or castle as the villagers always call it—they were not long in getting a 
big fire going, and lighted candles all round the great hall. They had all 
brought sticks; so that they would have been a pretty formidable lot to tackle 
by anything simply physical; and, of course, Wentworth had his gun. He 
kept the whisky in his own charge; for he intended to keep them sober; but 
he gave them a good strong tot all round first, so as to make things seem 
cheerful; and to get them yarning. If you once let a crowd of men like that 
grow silent, they begin to think, and then to fancy things. 

“ The big entrance door had been left wide open, by his orders; which 
shows that he had taken some notice of Dennis. It w j as a quiet night, so 
this did not matter, for the lights kept steady, and all went on in a jolly sort 
of fashion for about three hours. He had opened a second lot of bottles, 
and everyone was feeling cheerful; so much so that one of the men called out 
aloud to the ghosts to come out and show themselves. And then, you know, 
a very extraordinary thing happened; for the ponderous main door swung 
quietly and steadily to, as though pushed by an invisible hand, and shut 
w'ith a sharp click. 

“ Wentw’orth stared, feeling suddenly rather chilly. Then he remem¬ 
bered the men, and looked round at them. Several had ceased their talk, 
and were staring in a frightened way at the big door; but the greater number 
had never noticed, and were talking and yarning. He reached for his gun, 
and the following instant the great bull-mastiff set up a tremendous barking, 
which drew the attention of the whole company. 

“ The hall I should tell you is oblong. The south wall is all windows; 
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but the north and east have rows of doors, leading into the house, whilst 
the west wall is occupied by the great entrance. The rows of doors leading 
into the house were all closed, and it was towards one of these in the north 
wall that the big dog ran; yet he would not go very close; and suddenly 
the door began to move slowly open, until the blackness of the passage 
beyond was shown. The dog came back among the men, whimpering, and 
for perhaps a minute there was an absolute silence. 

“ Then Wentworth went out from the men a little, and aimed his gun 
at the doorway. 

“ ‘ Whoever is there, come out, or I shall fire,’ he shouted; but nothing 
came, and he blazed both barrels into the dark. As though the report had 
been a signal, all the doors along the north and east walls moved slowly open, 
and Wentworth and his men were staring, frightened into the black shapes 
of the empty doorways. 

“ Wentworth loaded his gun quickly, and called to the dog; but the 
brute was burrowing away in among the men ; and this fear on the dog’s part 
frightened Wentworth more, he told me, than anything. Then something 
else happened. Three of the candles over in the corner of the hall went out; 
and immediately about half a dozen in different parts of the place. More 
candles were put out, and the hall had become quite dark in the corners. 

“ The men were all standing now, holding their clubs, and crowded 
together. And no one said a word. Wentworth told me he felt positively 
ill with fright. I know the feeling. Then, suddenly, something splashed 
on to the back of his left hand. He lifted it, and looked. It was covered 
with a great splash of red that dripped from his fingers. An old Irishman 
near to him, saw it, and croaked out in a quavering voice:—‘ The bhlood- 
dhrip ! ’ When the old man called out, they all looked, and in the same 
instant others felt it upon them. There were frightened cries of:—‘The 
bhlood-dhrip ! The bhiood-dhrip ! ’ And then, about a dozen candles went 
out simultaneously, and the hall was suddenly almost dark. The dog let 
out a great, mournful howl, and there was a horrible little silence, with 
everyone standing rigid. Then the tension broke, and there was a mad rush 
for the main door. They wrenched it open, and tumbled out into the dark; 
but something slammed it with a crash after them, and shut the dog in; 
for Wentworth heard it howling as they raced down the drive. Yet no one 
had the pluck to go back to let it out, which does not surprise me. 

“ Wentworth sent for me the following day. He had heard of me in 
connection with that Steeple Monster Case. I arrived by the night mail, and 
put up w'ith Wentworth at the inn. The next day we went up to the old 
Manor, which certainly lies in rather a wilderness; though what struck me 
most w'as the extraordinary number of laurel bushes about the house. The 
place was smothered with them ; so that the house seemed to be growing up 
out of a sea of green laurel. These, and the grim, ancient look of the old 
building, made the place look a bit dank and ghostly, even by daylight. 

“ The hall was a big place, arid well lit by daylight; for which I was not 
sorry. You see, I had been rather wound-up by Wentworth’s yarn. We 
found one rather funny thing, and that was the great bull-mastiff, lying 
stiff with its neck broken. This made me feel very serious; for it showed 
that whether the cause was supernatural or not, there was present in the house 
some force exceedingly dangerous to life. 

“ Later, whilst Wentworth stood guard with his shot-gun, I made an 
examination of the hall. The bottles and mugs from which the men had 
drunk their whisky were scattered about; and all over the place were the 
candles, stuck upright in their own grease. Hut in that somewhat brief and 
general search, 1 found nothing; and decided to begin my usual exact 
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examination of every square foot of the place—not only of the hall, in this 
case, but of the whole interior of the castle. 

“I spent three uncomfortable weeks, searching; but without result of 
any kind. And, you know, the care I take at this period is extreme; for I 
have solved hundreds of cases of so-called ‘ hauntings ’ at this early stage, 
simply by the most minute investigation, and the keeping of a perfectly open 
mind. But, as I have said, I found nothing. During the whole of the 
examination, I got Wentworth to stand guard with his loaded shot-gun ; and 
I was very particular that we were never caught there after dusk. 

“ I decided now to make the experiment of staying a night in the great 
hall, of course ‘protected.’ I spoke about it to Wentworth; but his own 
attempt had made him so nervous that he begged me to do no such thing. 
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However, I thought it well worth the risk, and I managed in the end to 
persuade him to be present. 

“ With this in view, I went to the neighbouring town of Gaunt, and 
by an arrangement with the Chief Constable I obtained the services of six 
policemen with their rifles. The arrangement was unofficial, of course, and 
the men were allowed to volunteer, with a promise of payment. 

“ When the constables arrived early that evening at the inn, I gave them 
a good feed; and after that we all set out for the Manor. We had four 
donkeys with us, loaded with fuel and other matters; also two great boar- 
hounds, which one of the police led. When we reached the house, I set the 
men to unload the donkeys; whilst Wentworth and I set-to and sealed all 
the doors, except the main entrance, with tape and wax; for if the doors 
were really opened, I was going to be sure of the fact. I was going to run 
no risk of being deceived by ghostly hallucination, or mesmeric influence. 

“ By the time that this was done, the policemen had unloaded the don¬ 
keys, and were waiting, looking about them, curiously. I set two of them 
to lay a fire in the big grate, and the others I used as I required them. I 
took one of the boar-hounds to the end of the hall furthest from the entrance, 
and there I drove a staple into the floor, to which I tied the dog with a short 
tether. Then, round him, I drew upon the floor the figure of a Pentacle, in 
chalk. Outside of the Pentacle, I made a circle with garlic. I did exactly 
the same thing with the other hound; but over more in the north-east corner 
of the big hall, where the two rows of doors make the angle. 

“ When this was done, I cleared the whole centre of the hall, and put 
one of the policemen to sweep it; after which I had all my apparatus carried 
into the cleared space. Then I went over to the main door and hooked it 
open, so that the hook would have to be lifted out of the hasp, before the 
door could be closed. After that, I placed lighted candles before each of the 
sealed doors, and one in each corner of the big room; and then I lit the fire. 
When I saw that it was properly alight, I got all the men together, by the 
pile of things in the centre of the room, and took their pipes from them; 
for, as the Sigsand MS. has it:—‘ Theyre must noe lyght come from wythin 
the barryier.’ And I was going to make sure. 

" I got my tape-measure then, and measured out a circle thirty-three 
feet in diameter, and immediately chalked it out. The police and Wentworth 
were tremendously interested, and I took the opportunity to warn them that 
this was no piece of silly mumming on my part; but done with a-definite 
intention of erecting a barrier between us and any ab-human thing that the 
night might show to us. I warned them that, as they valued their lives, and 
more than their lives it might be, no one must on any account whatever pass 
beyond the limits of the barrier that I was making. 

“ After I had drawn the circle, I took a bunch of the garlic, and smudged 
it right round the chalk circle, a little outside of it. When this was complete, 
I called for candles from my stock of material. I set the police to lighting 
them, and as they were lit, I took them, and sealed them down on to the floor, 
just within the chalk circle, five inches apart. As each candle measured 
approximately one inch in diameter, it took sixty-six candles to complete 
the circle; and I need hardly say that every number and measurement has a 
significance. 

“ Then, from candle to candle I took a ‘ gayrd ’ of human hair, entwining 
it alternately to the left and to the right, until the circle was completed, and 
the ends of the last hair shod with silver, and pressed into the wax of the 
sixty-sixth candle. 

“ It had now been dark some time, and I made haste to get the ‘ Defense ' 
complete. To this end, I got the men well together, and began to fit the 
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Electric Pentacle right around us, so that the five points of the Defensive 
Star came just within the Hair-Circle. This did not take me long, and a 
minute later I had connected up the batteries, and the weak blue glare of 
the intertwining vacuum tubes shone all round us. I felt happier then; for 
this Pentacle is, as you all know, a wonderful ‘ Defense.’ I have told you 
before, how the idea came to me, after reading Professor Carder’s ‘ Experi¬ 
ments with a Medium.’ He found that a current, of a certain number of- 
vibrations, in vacuo, ‘ insulated ’ the medium. It is difficult to suggest an 
explanation non-technically, and if you are really interested you should read 
Garder’s lecture on ‘ Astarral Vibrations Compared with Matero-involuted 
Vibrations below the Six-Billion Limit.’ 

“ As I stood up from my work, I could hear outside in the night a 
constant drip from the laurels, which as I have said, come right up around 
the house, very thick. By the sound, I knew that a ‘ soft ’ rain had set in; 
and there was absolutely no wind, as I could tell by the steady flames of the 
candles. 

“ I stood a moment or two, listening, and then one of the men touched 
my arm, and asked me in a low voice, what they should do. By his tone, 
I could tell that he was feeling something of the strangeness of it all; and the 
other men, including Wentworth, were so quiet that I was afraid they were 
beginning to get shaky. 

“ I set-to, then, and arranged them with their backs to one common 
centre; so that they were sitting flat upon the floor, with their feet radiating 
outwards. Then, by compass, I laid their legs to the eight chief points, and 
afterwards I drew a circle with chalk round them; and opposite to their feet, 
I made the Eight Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual. The eighth place was, of 
course empty; but ready for me to occupy at any moment; for I had omitted 
to make the Sealing Sign to that point, until I had finished all my prepara¬ 
tions, and could enter the Inner Star. 

“ I took a last look round the great hall, and saw that the two big hounds 
were lying quietly, with their noses between their paws. The fire was big 
and cheerful, and the candles before the two rows of doors, burnt steadily, 
as well as the solitary ones in the corners. Then I went round the little star 
of men, and warned them not to be frightened whatever happened; but to 
trust to the ‘ Defense ’; and to let nothing tempt or drive them to cross the 
Barriers. Also, I told them to watch their movements, and to keep their 
feet strictly to their places. For the rest, there was to be no shooting, unless 
I gave the word. 

“ And now at last, I went to my place, and, sitting down, made the 
Eighth Sign just beyond my feet. Then I arranged my camera and flash¬ 
light handy, and examined my revolver. 

“ Wentworth sat behind the First Sign, and as the numbering went 
round reversed, that put him next to me on my left. I asked him, in a low 
voice, how he felt; and he told me, rather nervous; but that he felt confidence 
in my knowledge, and was resolved to go through with the matter, whatever 
happened. 

“ We settled down then to wait. There was no talking, except that, 
once or twice, the police bent towards one another, and whispered odd 
remarks concerning the hall, that appeared queerly audible in the intense 
silence. But in a while there was not even a whisper from anyone, and only 
the monotonous drip, drip of the quiet rain without the great entrance, and 
the low, dull sound of the fire in the big fireplace. 

“ It was a queer group that we made sitting there, back to back, with 
our legs starred outwards; and all around us the strange blue glow of the 
Pentacle, and beyond that the brilliant shining of the great ring of lighted 
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candles. Outside of the glare of the candles, the large empty hall looked 
a little gloomy, by contrast, except where the lights shone before the sealed 
doors, and the blaze of the big fire made a good honest mass of flame. And 
the feeling of mystery ! Can you picture it all ? 

“It might have been an hour later that it came to me suddenly that I 
was aware of an extraordinary sense of dreeness, as it were, come into the 
air of the place. Not the nervous feeling of mystery that had been with us 
all the time; but a new feeling, as if there were something going to happen 
any moment. 

“ Abruptly, there came a slight noise from the east end of the hall, and 
I felt the star of men move suddenly. ‘ Steady ! Keep steady ! ’ I shouted, 
and they quietened. I looked up the hall, and saw that the dogs were upon 
their feet, and staring in an extraordinary fashion towards the great entrance. 
I turned and stared, also, and felt the men move as they craned their heads 
to look. Suddenly, the dogs set up a tremendous barking, and 1 glanced 
across to them, and found they were still ‘ pointing ’ for the big doorway. 
They ceased their noise just as quickly, and seemed to be listening. In the 
same instant, I heard a faint chink of metal to my left, that set me staring 
at the hook which held the great door wide. It moved, even as I looked. 
Some invisible thing was meddling with it. A queer, sickening thrill went 
through me, and I felt all the men about me, stiffen and go rigid with 
intensity. I had a certainty of something impending; as it might be the 
impression of an invisible, but overwhelming, Presence. The hall was full 
of a queer silence, and not a sound came from the dogs. Then 1 saw the 
hook slowly raised from out of its hasp, without any visible thing touching 
it. Then a sudden power of movement came to me. I raised my camera, 
with the flashlight fixed, and snapped it at the door. There came the great 
blare of the flashlight, and a simultaneous roar of barking from the two dogs. 

“ The intensity of the flash made all the place seem dark for some 
moments, and in that time of darkness, I heard a jingle in the direction of 
the door, and strained to look. The effect of the bright light passed, and 
I could see clearly again. The great entrance door was being slowly closed. 
It shut with a sharp snick, and there followed a long silence, broken only 
by the whimpering of the dogs. 

“ I turned suddenly, and looked at Wenlworth. He was looking at me. 

“ ‘Just as it did before,’ he whispered. 

“ ‘ Most extraordinary,’ I said, and he nodded and looked round, ner¬ 
vously. 

“The policemen were pretty quiet, and I judged that they w'ere feeling 
rather worse than Wentworth ; though, for that matter, you must not think 
that I was altogether natural; yet I have seen so much that is extraordinary, 
that I daresay I can keep my nerves steady longer than most people. 

“ I looked over my shoulder at the men, and cautioned them, in a low 
voice, not to move outside of the Barriers, whatever happened ; not even 
though the house should seem to be rocking and about to tumble on to them; 
for well I knew' what some of the great Forces are capable of doing. Yet, 
unless it should prove to be one of the cases of the more terrible Saiitii 
Manifestation, we were almost certain of safety, so long as we kept to our 
order within the Pentacle. 

“ Perhaps an hour and a half passed, quietly, except when, once in a 
way, the dogs would whine distressfully. Presently, however, they ceased 
even from this, and I could see them lying on the floor with their paw's over 
(heir noses, in a most peculiar fashion, and shivering visibly. The sight 
made me feel more serious, as you can understand. 

“ Suddenly, the candle in the corner furthest from the main door, went 
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out. An instant 
later, Wentworth 
jerked my arm, and 
I saw that the 
candle before one 
of the sealed doors 
had been put out. 

1 held my camera 
ready. # Then, one 
after another, every 
candle about the 
hall was put out, 
and with such speed 
and irregularity, 
that I could never 
catch one in the 
actual act of being 
extinguished. Yet, 
for all that, I took 
a flashlight of the 
hall in general. 

“ There w'as a 
time in which I sat 
half-blinded by the 
great glare of the 
flash, and I blamed 
myself for not hav¬ 
ing remembered to 
bring a pair of 
smoked goggles, 
which I have some¬ 
times used at these 
times. I had felt 
the men jump, at 
the sudden light, 
and I called out 
loud to them to sit 
quiet, and to keep 
their feet exactly to 
tlieir proper places. My voice, as you can imagine, sounded rather horrid and 
frightening in the great room, and altogether it was a beastly moment. 

“ Then, I was able to see again, and I stared here and there about the 
hall; but there w'as nothing showing unusual; only, of course, it was dark 
now over in the corners. 

“ Suddenly, I saw that the great fire was blackening. It w'as going 
out visibly, as I looked. If I said that some monstrous, invisible, impossible 
creature sucked the life from it, I could best explain the w'ay the light and 
flame went out of it. It was most extraordinary to watch. In the time that 
I watched it, every vestige of fire was gone from it, and there w r as no light 
outside of the ring of candles around the Pentacle. 

“ The deliberateness of the thing troubled me more than I can make 
clear to you. It conveyed to me such a sense of a calm Deliberate Force 
present in the hall. The steadfast intention to 1 make a darkness ’ was 
horrible. The extent of the Power to affect the Material was now the one 
constant, anxious questioning in my brain. You can understand ? 
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“ Behind me, I heard the policemen moving again, and I knew that they 
were getting thoroughly frightened. I turned half round, and told them, 
quietly but plainly, that they were safe only so long as they stayed within 
the Pentacle, in the position in which 1 had put them. If they once broke, 
and went outside of the Barrier, no knowledge of mine could state the full 
extent of dreadfulness of the danger. 

“ I steadied them up, bv this quiet, straight reminder; but if they had 
known, as I knew, that there is no certainty in any ‘ Protection,’ they would 
have suffered a great deal more, and probably have broken the ‘ Defense,’ 
and made a mad, foolish run for an impossible safety. 

“ Another hour passed, after this, in an absolute quietness. I had a 
sense of awful strain and oppression, as though I were a little spirit in the 
company of some invisible, brooding monster of the unseen world, who, as 
yet, was scarcely conscious of us. I leant across to Wentworth, and asked 
him in a whisper whether he had a feeling as if something were in the room. 
He looked very pale, and his eyes kept always on the move. He glanced 
just once at me, and nodded; then stared away round the hall again. And 
when I came to think, I was doing the same thing. 

“ Abruptly, as though a hundred unseen hands had snuffed them, every 
candle in the Barrier went dead out, and we were left in a darkness that 
seemed, for a little, absolute; for the light from the Pentacle was too weak 
and pale to penetrate far across the great hall. 

“ I tell you, for a moment, 1 just sat there as though I had been frozen 
solid. I felt the ‘ creep ’ go all over me, and seem to stop in my brain. I 
felt all at once to be given a power of hearing that was far beyond the normal. 
I could hear my own heart thudding most extraordinarily loud. I began, 
however, to feel better, after a little; but I simply had not the pluck to move. 
You can understand ? 

“ Presently, I began to get my courage back. I gripped at my camera 
and flashlight, and waited. My hands were simply soaked with sweat. I 
glanced once at Wentworth. I could see him only dimly. His shoulders 
were hunched a little, his head forward; but though it was motionless, I 
knew : that his eyes were not. It is queer how one knows that sort of thing 
at times. The police were just as silent. And thus a while passed. 

“ A sudden sound broke across the silence. From two sides of the room 
there came faint noises. I recognised them at once, as the breaking of 
the sealing-wax. The sealed doors -were opening. I raised the camera and 
flashlight, and it was a peculiar mixture of fear and courage that helped 
me to press the button. As the great flare of light lit up the hall, I felt the 
men all about me, jump. The darkness fell like a clap of thunder, if you 
can understand, and seemed tenfold. Yet, in the moment of brightness, I 
had seen that all the sealed doors were wide open. 

“Suddenly, all around us, there sounded a drip, drip, drip, upon the 
floor of the great hall. I thrilled with a queer, realising emotion, and a sense 
of a very real and present danger— imminent. The ‘ blood-drip ’ had com¬ 
menced. And the grim question was now whether the Barriers could save 
us from whatever had come into the huge room. 

“ Through some awful minutes the 1 blood-drip ’ continued to fall in an 
increasing rain ; and presently some began to fall within the Barriers. I saw- 
several great drops splash and star upon the pale glowing intertwining tubes 
of the Electric Pentacle; but, strangely enough, I could not trace that anv 
fell among us. Beyond the strange horrible noise of the ‘drip,’ there was 
no other sound. And then, abruptly, from the boar-hound over in the far 
corner, there came a terrible yelling howl of agony, followed instantly by 
a sickening, breaking noise, and an immediate silence. If you have ever, 
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when out shooting, broken a rabbit’s neck, you will know the sound—in 
miniature! Like lightning, the thought sprang into mv brain :—IT has 
crossed the Tentacle. For you will remember that 1 had made one about 
each of the dogs. 1 thought instantly, with a sick apprehension, of our 
own Barriers. There was something in the hall with us that had passed 
the Barrier of the Pentacle about one of the dogs. In the awful succeeding 
silence, 1 positively quivered. And suddenly, one of the men behind me, 
f^ave out a scream, like any woman, and bolted for the door. He fumbled, 
and had it open in a moment. I yelled to the others not to move; but they 
followed like sheep, and I heard them kick the candles flying, in their panic. 
One of them stepped on the Electric Pentacle, and smashed it, and there 
was an utter darkness. In an instant, I realised that I was defenceless against 
the powers of the I’nknown World, and with one savage leap I was out of 
the useless Barriers, and instantly through the great doorway, and into the 
night. I believe I yelled with sheer funk. 

“ The men were a little ahead of me, and I never ceased running, and 
neither did they. Sometimes, I glanced back over my shoulder; and I kept 
glancing into the laurels which grew all along the drive. The beastly things 
kept rustling, rustling in a hollow' sort of way, as though something were 
keeping parallel with me, among them. 'The rain had stopped, and a dismal 
little wind kept moaning through the grounds. It was disgusting. 

“ l caught Wentworth and the police at the lodge gate. We got outside, 
and ran all the way to the village. We found old Dennis up, waiting for us, 
and half the villagers to keep him company. Tie told us that he had knowrn 
in his ‘ sowl ’ that we should come back, that is, if we came back at all; 
which is not a bad rendering of bis remark. 

“ Fortunately, I had brought my camera away from the house—possibly 
hecause the strap had happened to be over my head. Vet, I did not go 
straight away to develop; but sat with the res! in the bar, where we talked 
for some hours, trying to be coherent about the whole horrible business. 

“ Later, however, I w'ent up to my room, and proceeded with my photo¬ 
graphy. 1 was steadier now, and it was just possible, so 1 hoped, that the 
negatives might show something. 

“ On two of the plates, I found nothing unusual; but on the third, which 
was the first one that I snapped, I saw something that made me quite excited. 
I examined it very carefully with a magnifying glass; then I put it to wash, 
and slipped a pair of rubber over-shoes over my boots. 

“ The negative had showed me something very extraordinary, and I 
had made up my mind to test the truth of what it seemed to indicate, without 
losing another moment. It was no use telling anything to Wentworth and 
the police, until I was certain; and, also, I believed that I stood a greater 
chance to succeed by myself; though, for that matter, I do not suppose 
anything would have taken them up to the Manor again that night. 

“ I took mv revolver, and went quietly downstairs, and into the dark. 
The rain had commenced again ; but that did not bother me. I walked hard. 
When I came to the lodge gates, a sudden, queer instinct stopped me from 
going through, and I climbed the wall into the park. I kept away from the 
drive, and approached the building through the dismal, dripping laurels. 
You can imagine how beastly it was. Every time a leaf rustled, I jumped. 

“ I made my way round to the back of the big house, and got in through 
a little window which I had taken note of during my search; for, of course, 
I knew the whole place from roof to cellars. I went silently up the kitchen 
stairs, fairly quivering with funk; and at the top, I went to the left, and then 
into a long corridor that opened, through one of the doorways we had sealed, 
into the big hall. I looked up it, and saw a faint flicker of light away at 
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the end; and I tip-toed silently towards it, holding my re\olver ready. As 
I came near to the open door, I heard men’s voices, and then a burst of 
laughing. I went on, until 1 could see into the hall. There were several 
men there, all in a group. They were well dressed, and one, at least, I 
saw was armed. The were examining my ‘Barriers’ against the Super¬ 
natural, with a good deal of unkind laughter. 1 never felt such a fool in 
my life. 

“ It was plain to me that they were a gang of men who had made use 
of the empty .Manor, perhaps for years, for some purpose of their own ; and 
now that Wentworth was attempting to take possession, they were acting 
up the traditions of the place, with the view of driving him away, and keeping 
so useful a place still at their disposal. But what they were, I mean whether 
coiners, thieves, inventors, or what, 1 could not imagine. 

“ Presently, they left the Pentacle, and gathered round the living boar- 
hound, which seemed curiously quiet, as though it were halt-drugged. There 
was some talk as to whether to let the poor brute live, or not; but finally 
they decided it would be good policy to kill it. I saw two of them force a 
tw'isted loop of rope into its mouth, and the two bights of the loop were 
brought together at the back of the hound’s neck. Then a third man thrust 
a thick walking-stick through the two loops. The two men with the rope, 
stooped to hold the dog, so that I could not see what was done; but the 
poor beast gave a sudden awful howl, and immediately there was a repetition 
of the uncomfortable breaking sound, I had heard earlier in the night, as 
you will remember. 

“The men stood up, and left the dog lying there, quiet enough now, 
as you may suppose. For my part, I fully appreciated the calculated remorse¬ 
lessness which had decided upon the animal’s death, and the cold determina¬ 
tion with which it had been afterwards executed so neatly. I guessed that 
a man who might get into the ‘ light ’ of those particular men, would be 
likely to come to quite as uncomfortable an ending. 

“ A minute later, one of the men called out to the rest that they should 
‘ shift the wires.’ One of the men came towards the doorway of the corridor 
in which I stood, and I ran quickly back into the darkness of the upper end. 

I saw the man reach up, and take something from the top of the door, and 
I heard the slight, ringing jangle of steel wire. 

“ When he had gone, 1 ran back again, and saw the men passing, one 
after another, through an opening in the stairs, formed by one of the marble 
steps being raised. When the last man had vanished, the slab that made 
the step was shut down, and there was not a sign of the secret door. It was 
the seventh step from the bottom, as I took care to count; and a splendid 
idea; for it was so solid that it did not ring hollow, even to a fairly heavy 
hammer, as 1 found later. 

“ There is little more to tell. I got out of the house as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and back to the inn. The police came without any 
coaxing, when they knew the ‘ ghosts ’ were normal flesh and blood. We 
entered the park and the Manor in the same way that I had done. Yet, 
when we tried to open the step, we failed, and had finally to smash it. This 
must have warned the haunters; for when we descended to a secret room which 
we found at the end of a long and narrow passage in the thickness of the 
walls, we found no one. 

“The police were horribly disgusted, as you can imagine; but for im¬ 
part, I did not care either way. I had ‘ laid the ghost,’ as you might sav, 
and that was what I set out to do. 1 was not particularly afraid of being 
laughed at by the others; for they had all been thoroughly ‘ taken in ’; and 
in the end, I had scored, without their help. 



“THERE WERE SEVEN MEN THERE, ALL WELL-DRESSED.” 

“ We searched right through the secret ways, and found that there was 
an exit, at the end of a long tunnel, which opened in the side of a well, out 
in the grounds. The ceiling of the hall was hollow, and reached by a little 
secret stairway inside of the big staircase. The ‘ blood-drip ’ was merely 
coloured water, dropped through the minute crevices of the ornamented 
ceiling. How the candles and the fire were put out, I do not know; for the 
haunters certainly did not act quite up to tradition, which held that the lights 
were put out by the ‘ blood-drip.’ Perhaps it was too difficult to direct the 
fluid, without positively squirting it, w'hich might have given the whole thing 
away. The candles and the fire may possibly have been extinguished by 
the agency of carbonic acid gas; but how' suspended, I have no idea. 

“The secret hiding places were, of course, ancient. There was also, 
did I tell you ? a bell which they had rigged up to ring, when anyone entered 
the gates at the end of the drive. If I had not climbed the wall, I should 
have found nothing, for my pains; for the bell would have warned them, 
had I gone in through the-gateway.” 

“ What was on the negative?” I asked, with much curiosity. 
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“ A picture of the tine wire with which they were grappling fur the hook 
that held the entrance door open. They were doing it from one of the crevices 
in the ceiling. They had evidently made no preparations for lifting the hook. 
I suppose they never thought that anyone would make use of it, and so they 
had to improvise a grapple. The wire was too fine to be seen by the amount 
of light we had in the hall; but the flashlight ‘ picked it out.’ Do you see ? 

“ The opening of the inner doors was managed by wires, as you will 
have guessed, which they unshipped after use, or else I should soon have 
found them, when I made my search. 

“ I think I have now explained everything. The hound was killed, of 
course, by the men direct. You see, they made the place as dark as possible, 
first. Of course, if I had managed to take a flashlight just at that instant, 
the whole secret of the haunting would have been exposed. But Fate just 
ordered it the other way.” 

“And the tramps?” I asked. 

“ Oh, you mean the two tramps who were found dead in the Manor,” 
said Carnacki. “ Well, of course it is impossible to be sure, one way or 
the other. Perhaps they happened to find out something, and were given 
a hypodermic. Or it is just as probable that they had come to the time of 
their dying, and just died naturally. It is conceivable that a great many 
tramps had slept in the old house, at one time or another.” 

Carnacki stood up, and knocked out his pipe. We rose also, and went 
for our coats and hats. 

“ Out you go! ” said Carnacki, genially, using the recognised formula. 
And we went out on to the Embankment, and presently through the darkness 
to our various homes. 


A STORMY SUNSET 

By Florence M. Bradford 

War of the wind and the tide'. 

Cries from the gale as of glee, 
Savagely stalking alone. 

Storm-blackened sail on the sea! 

Buttling of clouds o'er the beach. 

Tears of a pitif ul rain, 

Weaving a shadowy shroud — 

Shrouding the ship and the main! 

Flashes of sun from the dark! 

Phantoms that flee to the fold! 
White is the sail on the sea, 

A pearl in a sunset of gold! 
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(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of “ real ” ghost stories, tells 
here the results of his peculiar and weird investigations in 
The Whistling Room) 


ARNACKI shook a friendly fist at me, as I entered, late. 
Then, he opened the door into the dining-room, and 
ushered the four of us—Jessop, Arkright, Taylor and 
myself—in to dinner. 

We dined well, as usual, and, equally as usual, 
Carnacki was pretty silent during the meal. At the 
end, we took our wine and cigars to our usual posi¬ 
tions. and Carnacki—having got himself comfortable 
in his big chair—began without any preliminary: — 
“ I have just got back from Ireland, again,” he 
said. “ And I thought you chaps would be interested to hear my news. 
Besides, I fancy I shall see the thing clearer, after I have told it all out 
straight. I must tell you this, though, at the beginning—up to the present 
moment, I have been utterly and completely 1 stumped.’ I have tumbled 
upon one of the most peculiar cases of ‘ haunting ’—or devilment of some 
sort—that I have come against. Now listen. 

“ I have been spending the last few weeks at Iastrae Castle, about twenty 
miles north-east of Galway. I got a letter about a month ago from a Mr. 
Sid K. Tassoc, who it seemed had bought the place lately, and moved in, 
only to find that he had bought a very peculiar piece of property. 

“ When I got there, he met me at the station, driving a jaunting-car, 
and drove me up to the castle, which, by the way, he called a ‘ house-shanty.’ 
I found that he was ‘ pigging it ’ there with his boy brother and another 
American, who seemed to be half-servant and half-companion. It seems that 
all the servants had left the place, in a body, as you might say; and now 
they were managing among themselves, assisted by some day-help. 

“ The three of them got together a scratch feed, and Tassoc told me all 
about the trouble, whilst we were at table. It is most extraordinary, and 
different from anything that I have had to do with ; though that Buzzing 
Case was very queer, too. 

Tassoc began right in the middle of his story. ‘ We've got a room 
in this shanty,’ he said, ‘ which has got a most infernal whistling in it; sort 














of haunting it. The thing starts any time; you never know when, and it 
goes on until it frightens you. All the servants have gone, as you know. 
It’s not ordinary whistling, and it isn’t the wind. Wait till you hear it.’ 

“ 1 We’re all carrying guns,’ said the boy; and slapped his coat pocket. 

“ ‘ As bad as that? ’ I said; and the older brother nodded. ‘ It mav 
be soft,’ he replied; ‘but wait till you’ve heard it. Sometimes I think it’s 
some infernal thing, and the next moment, I’m just as sure that someone’s 
playing a trick on me.’ 

“ ‘ Why? ’ I asked. ‘ What is to be gained? ’ 

“ ‘You mean,’ he said, ‘that people usually have some good reason 
for playing tricks as elaborate as this. Well, I’ll tell you. There’s a lady- 
in this province, by the name of Miss Donnehue, who’s going to be my 
wife, this day two months. She’s more beautiful than they make them, 
and so far as I can see, I’ve just stuck my head into an Irish hornet’s nest. 
There’s about a score of hot young Irishmen been courting her these two 
years gone, and now that I’ve come along and cut them out, they feel raw 
against me. Do you begin to understand the possibilities?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said. ‘ Perhaps I do in a vague sort of way; but I don’t see 
how all this affects the room ? ’ 

“ ‘ Like this,’ he said. ‘ When I’d fixed it up with Miss Donnehue, I 
looked out for a place, and bought this little house-shanty. Afterwards, I 
told her—one evening during dinner, that I’d decided to tie up here. And 
then she asked me whether I wasn’t afraid of the whistling room. I told her 
it must have been thrown in gratis, as I’d heard nothing about it. There 
were some of her men friends present, and I saw a smile go round. I found 
out, after a bit of questioning, that several people have bought this place 
during the last twenty-odd years. And it was always on the market again, 
after a trial. 

“ ‘ Well, the chaps started to bait me a bit, and offered to take bets after 
dinner that I’d not stay six months in the place. I looked once or twice to 
Miss Donnehue, so as to be sure I was “getting the note ” of the talkee- 
talkee; but I could see that she didn’t take it as a joke, at all. Partly, 1 
think, because there was a bit of a sneer in the way the men were tackling 
me, and partly because she really believes there is something in this yarn 
of the Whistling Room. 

“ ‘ However, after dinner, I did what I could to even things up with 
the others. I nailed all their bets, and screwed them down hard and safe. 
I guess some of them are going to be hard hit, unless I lose; which I don’t 
mean to. Well, there you have practically the whole yarn.’ 

“ ‘ Not quite,’ I told him. ‘ All that I know, is that you have bought 
a castle with a room in it that is in some way “queer,” and that you’ve 
been doing some betting. Also, I know that your servants have got 
frightened, and run away. Tell me something about the whistling? ’ 

‘ Oh, that! ’ said Tassoc; ‘ that started the second night we were in. 
I’d had a good look round the room, in the daytime, as you can understand; 
for the talk up at Arlestrae—Miss Donnehue’s place— had made me wonder 
a bit. But it seems just as usual as some of the other rooms in the old wing, 
only perhaps a bit more lonesome. But that may be only because of the 
talk about it, you know. 

“ ‘ The whistling started about ten o’clock, on the second night, as I 
said. Tom and I were in the library, when we heard an awfully queer 

whistling, coming along the East Corridor-The room is in the East 

Wing, you know. 

“ ‘ “ That’s that blessed ghost! ” I said to Tom, and we collared the 
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.lamps off the table, and went up to 
have a look. I tell you, even as we 
' dug along the corridor, it took me a 
bit in the throat, it was so beastly 
queer. It was a sort of tune, in a 
way; but more as if a devil or some 
rotten thing were laughing at you, and 
going to get round at your back. 
That’s how it makes you feel. 

“ ‘ When we got to the door, we 
didn’t wait; but rushed it open ; and 
then I tell you the sound of the thing 
fairly hit me in the face. Tom said 
he got it the same way—sort of felt 
stunned and bewildered. We looked 
all round, and soon got so nervous, 
we just cleared out, and I locked the 
door. 

“ ‘ We came down here, and had a 
stiff peg each. Then we got fit again, 
and began to think we’d been nicely 
had. So we took sticks, and went out 
into the grounds, thinking after all it 
must be some of these confounded 
Irishmen working the ghost-trick on 
us. But there was not a leg stirring. 

“ ‘ We went back into the house, 
and walked over it, and then paid 
another visit to the room. But we 
simply couldn’t stand it. We fairly 
ran out, and locked the door again. I 
don’t know how to put it into words; 
but I had a feeling of being up against 
something that was rottenly danger¬ 
ous. You know! We’ve carried our 
guns ever since. 

“ ‘ Of course, we had a real turn¬ 
out of the room next day, and the 
whole house-place; and we even 
hunted round the grounds; but there 
was nothing queer. And now I don’t 
know what to think; except that the 
sensible part of me tells me that it’s 
some plan of these Wild Irishmen to 
“ there’s a lady in this province by try to take a rise out of me.’ 

the name of miss DONNEHUE.” “ ‘ Done anything since? ’ I asked 

him. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he said— 1 watched outside of the door of the room at nights, 
and chased round the grounds, and sounded the walls and floor of the room. 
We’ve done everything we could think of; and it’s beginning to get on our 
nerves; so we sent for you.’ 

“ By this, we had finished eating. As we rose from the table, Tassoc 
suddenly called out:—‘ Ssh ! Hark ! ’ 

“ We were instantly silent, listening. Then I heard it, an extraordinary 
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hooning whistle, monstrous and inhuman, coming from far away through 
corridors to my right. 

“ ‘ By G—d ! ’ said Tassoc; ‘ and it’s scarcely dark yet! Collar those 
candles, both of you, and come along.’ 

“ In a few moments, we were all out of the door and racing up the stairs. 
Tassoc turned into a long corridor, and we followed, shielding our candles 
as we ran. The sound seemed to fill all the passage as we drew near, until 
I had the feeling that the whole air throbbed under the power of some wanton 
Immense Force—a sense of an actual taint, as you might say, of monstrosity 
all about us. 

“ Tassoc unlocked the door; then, giving it a push with his foot, jumped 
back, and drew his revolver. As the door flew open, the sound beat out 
at us, with an effect impossible to explain to one who has not heard it—with 
a certain, horrible personal note in it; as if in there in the darkness you could 
picture the room rocking and creaking in a mad, vile glee to its own filthy 
piping and whistling and hooning. To stand there and listen, was to be 
stunned by Realisation. It was as if someone showed you the mouth of a 
vast pit suddenly, and said:—That’s Hell. And you knew that they had 
spoken the truth. Do you get it, even a little bit? 

“ I stepped a pace into the room, and held the candle over my head, 
and looked quickly round. Tassoc and his brother joined me, and the man 
came up at the back, and we all held our candles high. I was deafened with 
the shrill, piping boon of the whistling; and then, clear in my ear, some¬ 
thing seemed to be saying to me:--‘Get out of here—quick! Quick! 
Quick ! ’ 

“ As you chaps know, I never neglect that sort of thing. Sometimes 
it may be nothing but nerves; but as you will remember, it was just such a 
warning that saved me in the ‘ Grey Dog ’ Case, and in the ‘ Yellow Finger ’ 
Experiments; as well as other times. Well, I turned sharp round to the 
others : ‘ Out! ’ I said. ‘ For God’s sake, out quick.’ And in an instant 
I had them into the passage. 

“ There came an extraordinary yelling scream into the hideous 
whistling, and then, like a clap of thunder, an utter silence. I slammed the 
door, and locked it. Then, taking the key, I looked round at the others. 
They were pretty white, and I imagine I must have looked that way too. 
And there we stood a moment, silent. 

“ ‘ Come down out of this, and have some whisky,’ said Tassoc, at last, 
in a voice he tried to make ordinary; and he led the way. I was the back 
man, and I know we all kept looking over our shoulders. When we got 
downstairs, Tassoc passed the bottle round. He took a drink, himself, and 
slapped his glass down on to the table. Then sat down with a thud. 

“ ‘That’s a lovely thing to have in the house with you, isn’t it! ’ he 
said. And directly afterwards:—‘What on earth made you hustle us all 
out like that, Carnacki ? ’ 

“‘Something seemed to be telling me to get out, quick,’ I said. 
‘Sounds a bit silly-superstitious, I know; but when you are meddling with 
this sort of thing, you’ve got to take notice of queer fancies, and risk being 
laughed at.’ 

“ I told him then about the ‘ Grey Dog ’ business, and he nodded a lot 
to that. ‘ Of course,’ I said, ‘ this may be nothing more than those would-be 
rivals of yours playing some funny game; but, personally, though I’m going 
to keep an open mind, I feel that there is something beastly and dangerous 
about this thing.’ 

“ We talked for a while longer, and then Tassoc suggested billiards, 
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which we played in a pretty half-hearted fashion, and all the time cocking 
an ear to the door, as you might say, for sounds; but none came, and later, 
after coffee, he suggested early bed, and a thorough overhaul of the room on 
the morrow. 

“ My bedroom was in the newer part of the castle, and the door opened 
into the picture gallery. At the East end of the gallery was the entrance to 
the corridor of the East Wing; this was shut off from the gallery by two old 
and heavy oak doors, which looked rather odd and quaint beside the more 
modern doors of the various rooms. 

“ When I reached my room, I did not go to bed; but began to unpack 
my instrument-trunk, of which I had retained the key. I intended to take 
one or two preliminary steps at once, in my investigation of the extraordinary 
whistling. 

“ Presently, when the castle had settled into quietness, I slipped out of 
my room, and across to the entrance of the great corridor. I opened one of 
the low, squat doors, and threw the beam of my pocket searchlight down the 
passage. It was empty, and I went through the doorway, and pushed-to the 
oak behind me. Then along the great passage-way, throwing my light 
before and behind, and keeping my revolver handy. 

“ I had hung a ‘ protection belt ’ of garlic round my neck, and the smell 
of it seemed to fill the corridor and give me assurance; for, as you all know, 
it is a wonderful ‘ protection ’ against the more usual Aeiirii forms of semi- 
materialisation, by which I supposed the whistling might be produced; 
though, at that period of my investigation, I was quite prepared to find it 
due to some perfectly natural cause; for it is astonishing the enormous 
number of cases that prove to have nothing abnormal in them. 

“In addition to wearing the necklet, 1 had plugged my ears loosely with 
garlic, and as I did not intend to stay more than a few minutes in the room, 

I hoped to be safe. 

“ When I reached the door, and put my hand into my pocket for the 
key, I had a sudden feeling of sickening funk. But I was not going to back 
out, if I could help it. I unlocked the door and turned the handle. Then I 
gave the door a sharp push with my foot, as Tassoc had done, and drew my 
revolver, though I did not expect to have any use for it, really. 

“ I shone the searchlight all round the room, and then stepped inside, 
with a disgustingly horrible feeling of walking slap into a waiting Danger. 

I stood a few seconds, waiting, and nothing happened, and the empty room 
showed bare from corner to corner. And then, you know, l realised that 
the room was full of an abominable silence; can you understand that? A 
sort of purposeful silence, just as sickening as any of the filthy noises the- 
Things have power to make. Do you remember what I told you about that 
‘ Silent Garden ’ business? Well, this room had just that same malevolent 
silence—the beastly quietness of a thing that is looking at you and not seeable 
itself, and thinks that it has got you. Oh, I recognised it instantly, and I 
whipped the top off my lantern, so as to have light over the whole room. 

“Then I set-to, working like fury, and keeping my glance all about 
me. I sealed the two windows with lengths of human hair, right across, and 
sealed them at every frame. As I worked, a queer, scarcely perceptible tense¬ 
ness stole into the air of the place, and the silence seemed, if you can under¬ 
stand me, to grow more solid. I knew then that I had no business there 
without ‘ full protection ’; for I was practically certain that this was no mere 
Aeiirii development; but one of the worst forms, as the Saiitii; like that 
‘ Grunting Man ’ case—you know. 

“ I finished the window, and hurried over to the great fireplace. This 
is a huge affair, and has a queer gallows-iron, I think they are called, pro- 
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jeering from the back of the arch. I sealed the opening with seven human 
hairs—the seventh crossing the six others. 

“ Then, just as I was making an end, a low, mocking whistle grew in 
the room. A cold, nervous prickling went up my spine, and round my fore¬ 
head from the back. The hideous sound filled all the room with an extra¬ 
ordinary, grotesque parody of human whistling, too gigantic to be human— 
as if something gargantuan and monstrous made the sounds softly. As I 
stood there a last moment, pressing down the final seal, I had no doubt but 
that I had come across one of those rare and horrible cases of the Inanimate 
reproducing the functions of the Animate. I made a grab for my lamp, and 
went quickly to the door, looking over my shoulder, and listening for the 
thing that 1 expected. It came, just as I got my hand upon the handle—a 
squeal of incredible, malevolent anger, piercing through the low hooning of 
the whistling. I dashed out, slamming the door and locking it. I leant a 
little against the opposite wall of the corridor, feeling rather funny; for it 
had been a hideously narrow squeak. . . . ‘ Theyr be noe sayfetie to be 
gained bye gayrds of holieness when the monyster hath pow’r to speak throe 
woode and stoene.’ So runs the passage in the Sigsand MS., and I proved 
it in that ‘ Nodding Door ’ business. There is no protection against this 
particular form of monster, except, possibly, for a fractional period of time; 
for it can reproduce itself in, or take to its purposes, the very protective 
material which you may use, and has power to ‘ forme wythine the pentycle ’; 
though not immediately. There is, of course, the possibility of the Unknowm 
Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual being uttered; but it is too uncertain to 
count upon, and the danger is too hideous; and even then it has no power 
to protect for more than ‘ maybee fvve beats of the harte,’ as the Sigsand 
has it. 

“ Inside of the room, there was now a constant, meditative, hooning 
whistling; but presently this ceased, and the silence seemed worse; for there 
is such a sense of hidden mischief in a silence. 

“ After a little, I sealed the door with crossed hairs, and then cleared 
off down the great passage, and so to bed. 

“ For a long time I lay awake; but managed eventually to get some 
sleep. Yet, about two o’clock I was waked by the hooning whistling of the 
room coming to me, even through the closed doors. The sound was tre¬ 
mendous, and seemed to beat through the whole house with a presiding 
sense of terror. As if (I remember thinking) some monstrous giant had been 
holding mad carnival with itself at the end of that great passage. 

“ I got up and sat on the edge of the bed, wondering whether to go 
along and have a look at the seal; and suddenly there came a thump on my 
door, and Tassoc w'alked in, with his dressing-gown over his pyjamas. 

“ ‘ I thought it would have waked you, so I came along to have a talk,’ 
he said. ' I can’t sleep. Beautiful ! Isn’t it! ’ 

“ ‘ Extraordinary ! ’ I said, and tossed him my case. 

“ He lit a cigarette, and we sat and talked for about an hour; and all 

the time that noise went on, down at the end of the big corridor. 

11 Suddenly, Tassoc stood up: — 

“ ‘ Let’s take our guns, and go and examine the brute,’ he said, and 
turned towards the door. 

“ ‘ No ! ’ I said. ‘ By Jove—NO ! I can’t say anything definite, yet; 
but I believe that room is about as dangerous as it well can be.’ 

“ ‘ Haunted— really haunted? ’ he asked, keenly and without any of his 
frequent banter. 

“ I told him, of course, that I could not say a definite yes or no to such 

a question ; but that I hoped to be able to make a statement, soon. Then I 
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gave him a little lecture on the False Re-Materialisation of the Animate- 
Force through the Inanimate-Inert. He began then to see the particular 
way in which the room might be dangerous, if it were really the subject of 
a manifestation. 

“ About an hour later, the whistling ceased quite suddenly, and Tassoc 
went off again to bed. I went back to mine, also, and eventually got another 
spell of sleep. 

“ In the morning, I went along to the room. I found the seals on the 
door intact. Then I went in. The window seals and the hair were all right; 
but the seventh hair across the great fireplace was broken. This set me 
thinking. 1 knew that it might, very possibly, have snapped, through my 
having tensioned it too highly; but then, again, it might have been broken 
by something else. Yet, it was scarcely possible that a man, for instance, 
could have passed between the six unbroken hairs; for no one would ever 
have noticed them, entering the room that way, you see; but just walked 
through them, ignorant of their very existence. 
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“ I removed the other hairs, and the seals. Then I looked up the chim¬ 
ney. It went up straight, and I could see blue sky at the top. It was a big, 
open flue, and free from any suggestion of hiding places, or corners. Yet, 
of course, I did not trust to any such casual examination, and after breakfast, 
I put on my overalls, and climbed to the very top, sounding all the way; 
but I found nothing. 

“ Then I came down, and went over the whole of the room—floor, ceil¬ 
ing, and walls, mapping them out in six-inch squares, and sounding with 
both hammer and probe. But there was nothing abnormal. 

“ Afterwards, I made a three-weeks search of the whole castle, in the 
same thorough way; but found nothing. I went even further, then; for at 
night, when the whistling commenced, I made a microphone test. You see, 
if the whistling were mechanically produced, this test would have made 
evident to me the working of the machinery, if there were any such concealed 
within the walls. It certainly was an up-to-date method of examination, as 
you must allow. 

“ Of course, I did not think that any of Tassoc’s rivals had fixed up 
any mechanical contrivance; but I thought it just possible that there had 
been some such thing for producing the whistling, made away back in the 
years, perhaps with the intention of giving the room a reputation that would 
ensure its being free of inquisitive folk. You see what I mean? Well, of 
course, it was just possible, if this were the case, that someone knew the 
secret of the machinery, and was utilizing the knowledge to plav this devil 
of a prank on Tassoc. The microphone test of the walls would certainly 
have made this known to me, as I have said; but there was nothing of the 
sort in the castle; so that I had practically no doubt at all now, but that it 
was a genuine case of what is popularly termed 1 haunting.’ 

“ All this time, every night, and sometimes most of each night, the 
hooning whistling of the Room was intolerable. It was as if an intelligence 
there, knew that steps were being taken against it, and piped and hooned in 
a sort of mad, mocking contempt. I tell you, it was as extraordinary as it 
was horrible. Time after time, I went along—tip-toeing noiselessly on 
stockinged feet—to the sealed door (for I always kept the Room sealed). I 
went at all hours of the night, and often the whistling, inside, would seem 
to change to a brutally malignant note, as though the half-animate monster 
saw me plainly through the shut door. And all the time the shrieking, 
hooning whistling would fill the whole corridor, so that I used to feel a 
precious lonely chap, messing about there with one of Hell’s mysteries. 

“ And every morning, I would enter the room, and examine the different 
hairs and seals. You see, after the first week, I had stretched parallel hairs 
all along the walls of the room, and along the ceiling; but over the floor, 
which was of polished stone, I had set out little, colourless wafers, tacky-side 
uppermost. Each wafer was numbered, and they were arranged after a 
definite plan, so that I should be able to trace the exact movements of any 
living thing that went across the floor. 

“ You will see that no material being or creature could possibly have 
entered that room, without leaving many signs to tell me all about it. But 
nothing was ever disturbed, and I began to think that I should have to risk 
an attempt to stay a night in the room, in the Electric Pentacle. Yet, mind 
you, I knew that it would be a crazy thing to do; but I was getting stumped, 
and ready to try anything. 

“ Once, about midnight, I did break the seal on the door, and have a 
quick look in; but, I tell you, the whole Room gave one mad yell, and 
seemed to come towards me in a great belly of shadows, as if the walls had 
bellied in towards me. Of course, that must have been fancy. Anyway, the 
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yell was sufficient, and I slammed the door, and locked it, feeling a bit weak 
down my spine. You know the feeling. 

“ And then, when I had got to that state of readiness for anything, I 
made something of a discovery. It was about one in the morning, and I 
was walking slowly round the castle, keeping in the soft grass. I had come 
under the shadow of the East Front, and far above me, I could hear the vile, 
hooning whistling of the Room, up in the darkness of the unlit wing. Then, 
suddenly, a little in front of me, I heard a man’s voice, speaking low, but 
evidently in glee : — 

“ ‘ By George ! You Chaps; but I wouldn’t care to bring a wife home 
to that! ’ it said, in the tone of the cultured Irish. 

“Someone started to reply; but there came a sharp exclamation, and 
then a rush, and I heard footsteps running in all directions. Evidently, the 
men had spotted me. 

“ For a few seconds, I stood there, feeling an awful ass. After all, they 
were at the bottom of the haunting! Do you see what a big fool it made 
me seem? I had no doubt but that they were some of Tassoc’s rivals; and 
here I had been feeling in every bone that I had hit a real, bad, genuine 
Case ! And then, you know, there came the memory of hundreds of details, 
that made me just as much in doubt again. Anyway, whether it was natural, 
or ab-natural, there was a great deal yet to be cleared up. 

“ I told Tassoc, next morning, what I had discovered, and through the 
whole of every night, for five nights, we kept a close w r atch round the East 
Wing; but there was never a sign of anyone prowling about; and all the 
time, almost from evening to dawn, that grotesque whistling w'ould hnon 
incredibly, far above us in the darkness. 

“ On the morning after the fifth night, I received a wire from here, 
which brought me home by the next boat. I explained to Tassoc that I was 
simply bound to come away for a few days; but told him to keep up the 
watch round the castle. One thing I was very careful to do, and that was 
to make him absolutely promise never to go into the Room, between sunset 
and sunrise. I made it clear to him that we knew nothing definite yet, one 
way or the other; and if the room were what I had first thought it to be; it 
might be a lot better for him to die first, than enter it after dark. 

“ When I got here, and had finished my business, I thought you chaps 
would be interested; and also I wanted to get it all spread out clear in mv 
mind; so I rung you up. I am going over again to-morrow, and when I get 
back, I ought to have something pretty extraordinary to tell you. By the 
way, there is a curious thing I forgot to tell you. I tried to get a phono¬ 
graphic record of the whistling; but it simplv produced no impression on 
the wax at all. That is one of the things that has made me feel queer, I can 
tell you. Another extraordinary thing is that the microphone will not mag¬ 
nify the sound—will not even transmit it; seems to take no account of it, and 
acts as if it were non-existent. I am absolutely and utterly stumped, up to 
the present. I am a wee bit curious to see w’hether any of vour dear clever 
heads can make daylight of it. / cannot—not yet.” 

He rose to his feet. 

“ Good night, all,” he said, and began to usher us out abruptly, but 
without offence, into the night. 

A fortnight later, he dropped us each a card, and you can imagine that 
I was not late this time. When we arrived, Carnacki took us straight into 
dinner, and when we had finished, and all made ourselves comfortable, he 
began again, where he had left off : — 

“ Now just listen quietly; for I have got something pretty queer to tell 
you. I got back late at night, and I had to w'alk up to the castle, as I had 
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not warned them that I was coming. It was bright moonlight; so that the 
walk was rather a pleasure, than otherwise. When I got there, the whole 
place was in darkness, and I thought I would take a walk round outside, to 
see whether Tassoc or his brother was keeping watch. But I could not find 
them anywhere, and concluded that they had got tired of it, and gone off 
to bed. 

“ As I returned across the front of the Hast Wing, I caught the hooning 
whistling of the Room, coming down strangely through the stillness of the 
night. It had a queer note in it, I remember—low and constant, queerly 
meditative. I looked up at the window, bright in the moonlight, and got a 
sudden thought to bring a ladder from the stable-yard, and try to get a look 
into the Room, through the window. 

“ With this notion, I hunted round at the back of the castle, among the 
straggle of offices, and presently found a long, fairly light ladder; though 
it was heavy enough for one, goodness knows! And I thought at first that 
I should never get it reared. I managed at last, and let the ends rest verv 
quietly against the wall, a little below the sill of the larger window. Then, 
going silently, I went up the ladder. Presently, I had my face above the sill, 
and was looking in alone with the moonlight. 

“Of course, the queer whistling sounded louder up there; but it still 
conveyed that peculiar sense of something whistling quietly to itself—can 
you understand? Though, for all the meditative lowness of the note, the 
horrible, gargantuan quality was distinct—a mighty parody of the human, 
as if I stood there and listened to the whistling from the lips of a monster 
with a man’s soul. 

“ And then, you know, I saw something. The floor in the middle of 
the huge, empty room, was puckered upwards in the centre into a strange, 
soft-looking mound, parted at the top into an ever changing hole, that 
pulsated to that great, gentle hooning. At times, as I watched, I saw the 
lieaving of the indented mound, gap across with a queer, inward suction, as 
with the drawing of an enormous breath; then the thing would dilate and 
pout once more to the incredible melody. And suddenly, as I stared, dumb, 
it came to me that the thing was living. I was looking at two enormous, 
blackened lips, blistered and brutal, there in the pale moonlight. . . . 

“ Abruptly, they bulged out to a vast, pouting mound of force and 
sound, stiffened and swollen, and hugely massive and clean-cut in the moon¬ 
beams. And a great sweat lay heavy on the vast upper-lip. In the same 
moment of time, the whistling had burst into a mad screaming note, that 
seemed to stun me, even where I stood, outside of the window. And then, 
the following moment, I was staring blankly at the solid, undisturbed floor 
of the room—smooth, polished stone flooring, from wall to wall; and there 
was an absolute silence. 

“ You can picture me staring into the quiet Room, and knowing what 
I knew. I felt like a sick, frightened kid, and wanted to slide quietly down 
the ladder, and run away. But in that very instant, I heard Tassoc’s voice 
calling to me from within the Room, for help, help. My God ! but I got 
such an awful dazed feeling; and I had a vague, bewildered notion that, after 
all, it was the Irishmen who had got him in there, and were taking it out of 
him. And then the call came again, and I burst the window, and jumped in 
to help him. I had a confused idea that the call had come from within the 
shadow of the great fireplace, and I raced across to it; but there was no 
one there. 

“ 1 Tassoc! ’ I shouted, and my voice went empty-sounding round the 
great apartment; and then, in a flash, / knew that Tassoc had never called. 
1 whirled round, sick with fear, towards the window, and as I did so, a 
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frightful, exultant whistling scream burst through the Room. On my left, 
the end wall had bellied-in towards me, in a pair of gargantuan lips, black 
and utterly monstrous, to within a yard of my face. I fumbled for a mad 
instant at my revolver; not for it, but myself; for the danger was a thousand 
times worse than death. And then, suddenly, the Unknown Last Line of 
the Saaamaaa Ritual was whispered quite audibly in the room. Instantly, 
the thing happened that I have known once before. There came a sense as 
of dust falling continually and monotonously, and I knew that my life hung 
uncertain and suspended for a flash, in a brief, reeling vertigo of unseeable 
things. Then that ended, and I knew that I might live. My soul and body 
blended again, and life and power came to me. I dashed furiously at the 
window, and hurled myself out head-foremost; for I can tell you that I had 
stopped being afraid of death. I crashed down on to the ladder, and 
slithered, grabbing and grabbing; and so came some way or other alive to 
the bottom. And there 1 sat in the soft, wet grass, with the moonlight all 
about me; and far above, through the broken window of the Room, there 
was a low whistling. 

“ That is the chief of it. I was not hurt, and I went round to the front, 
and knocked Tassoc up. When they let me in, we had a long yarn, over 
some good whisky—for I was shaken to pieces—, and I explained things as 
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much as I could. I told Tassoc that the room would have to come down, and 
every fragment of it he burned in a blast-furnace, erected within a pentacle. 
lie nodded. There was nothing to say. Then I went to bed. 

“ We turned a small army on to the work, and within ten days, that 
lovely thing had gone up in smoke, and what was left was calcined, and 
clean. 

“ It was when the workmen were stripping the panelling, that I got hold 
of a sound notion of the beginnings of that beastly development. Over the 
great fireplace, after the great oak panels had been torn down, I found that 
there was let into the masonry a scrollwork of stone, with on it an old inscrip¬ 
tion, in ancient Celtic, that here in this room was burned Dian Tiansay, 
Jester of King Alzof, who made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore 
of the Seventh Castle. 

“ When I got the translation clear, I gave it to Tassoc. He was tre¬ 
mendously excited; for he knew the old tale, and took me down to the library 
to look at an old parchment that gave the story in detail. Afterwards, I 
found that the incident was well-known about the countryside; but always 
regarded more as a legend, than as history. And no one seemed ever to 
have dreamt that the old Hast Wing of Iastrae Castle was the remains of 
the ancient Seventh Castle. 

“ From the old parchment, I gathered that there had been a pretty dirtv 
job done, away back in the years. It seems that King Alzof and King 
Ernore had been enemies by birthright, as you might say truly; but that 
nothing more than a little raiding had occurred on either side for years, until 
Dian Tiansay made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore, and sang 
it before King Alzof; and so greatly was it appreciated that King Alzof gave 
the jester one of his ladies, to wife. 

“ Presently, all the people of the land had come to know the song, and 
so it came at last to King Ernore, who was so angered that he made war 
upon his old enemy, and took and burned him and his castle; but Dian 
Tiansay, the jester, lie brought with him to his own place, and having torn 
his tongue out because of the song which he had made and sung, he im¬ 
prisoned him in the Room in the East Wing (which was evidently used for 
unpleasant purposes), and the jester’s wife, he kept for himself, having a 
fancy for her prettiness. 

“ But one night, Dian Tiansay's wfife was not to be found, and in the 
morning they discovered her lying dead in her husband’s arms, and he 
sitting, whistling the Song of Foolishness, for he had no longer the power 
to sing it. 

“ Then they roasted Dian Tiansay, in the great fireplace—probably from 
that selfsame ‘ galley-iron ’ which I have already mentioned. And until he 
died, Dian Tiansay ceased not to w’histle the Song of Foolishness, which 
he could no longer sing. But afterwards, ‘ in that room ’ there was often 
heard at night the sound of something whistling; and there ‘ grew a power 
in that room,’ so that none dared to sleep in it. And presently, it would 
seem, the King went to another castle; for the whistling troubled him. 

“ There you have it all. Of course, that is only a rough rendering of 
the translation from the parchment. But it sounds extraordinarily quaint. 
Don’t you think so? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, answering for the lot. “ But how did the thing grow to 
such a tremendous manifestation ? ” 

*‘ One of those cases of continuity of thought producing a positive 
action upon the immediate surrounding material,” replied Carnacki. ” The 
development must have been going forward through centuries, to have pro¬ 
duced such a monstrosity. It was a true instance of Saiitii manifestation, 
which I can best explain by likening it to a living spiritual fungus, which 
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doing, acquires an essential control over the * material-substance ’ involved 
in it. It is impossible to make it plainer in a few words.” 

” What broke the seventh hair? ” asked Taylor. 

But Carnacki did not know. He thought it was probably nothing but 
being too severely tensioned. He also explained that they found out that 
the men who had run away, had not been up to mischief; but had come over 
secretly, merely to hear the whistling, which, indeed, had suddenly become 
the talk of the whole countryside. 

“ One other thing,” said Arkright, “ have you any idea what governs 
the use of the Unknown Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual? I know, of 
course, that it was used by the Ab-human Priests in the Incantation of 
Raaaee; but what used it on your behalf, and what made it? ” 

“ You had better read Harzan’s Monograph, and my Addenda to it, 
on Astral and Astarral Co-ordination and Interference,” said Carnacki. ” It 
is an extraordinary subject, and I can only say here that the human-vibration 
may not be insulated from the astarral (as is always believed to be the case, 
in interferences by the Ab-human), without immediate action being taken 
by those Forces which govern the spinning of the outer circle. In other 
words, it is being proved, time after time, that there is some inscrutable 
Protective Force constantly intervening between the human-soul (not the 
body, mind you,) and the Outer Monstrosities. Am I clear?” 

“ Yes, I think so,” I replied. “ And you believe that the Room had 
become the material expression of the ancient Jester—that his soul, rotten 
with hatred, had bred into a monster—eh? ” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Carnacki, nodding. ‘‘I think you’ve put my thought 
rather neatly. It is a queer coincidence that Miss Donnehue is supposed 
to be descended (so I have heard since) from the same King Ernore. It 
makes one think some rather curious thoughts, doesn’t it ? The marriage 
coming on, and the Room waking to fresh life. If she had gone into that 
room, ever . . . eh? IT had waited a long time. Sins of the lathers. Yes, 
I’ve thought of that. They’re to be married next week, and I am to be 
best man, which is a thing I hate. And he won his bets, rather ! Just think, 
if ever she had gone into that room. Pretty horrible, eh ? ” 

He nodded his head, grimly, and we four nodded back. Then he rose 
and took us collectively to the door, and presently thrust us forth in friendly 
fashion on to the Embankment and into the fresh night air. 

“ Good night,” we all called back, and went to our various homes. If 
she had, eh? If she had? That is what I kept thinking. 
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(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of “real” ghost stories, tells 
here the details of a peculiarly frightening experience) 

HEN I reached 427 , Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, I found 
Carnacki sitting alone. As 1 came into the room, he 
rose with a perceptibly stiff movement, and extended 
his left hand. His face seemed to be badly scarred 
and bruised, and his right hand was bandaged. He 
shook hands, and offered me his paper, which I re¬ 
fused. Then he passed me a handful of photographs, 
and returned to his reading. 

Now, that is just Carnacki. Not a word had come 
from him, and not a question from me. He would tell 
us all about it later. I spent about half an hour, looking at the photographs, 
which were chiefly “snaps” (some by flashlight) of an extraordinarily 
pretty girl; though, in some of the photographs it was wonderful that her 
prettiness was so evident; for so frightened and startled was her expression, 
that it was difficult not to believe that she had been photographed in the 
presence of some imminent and overwhelming danger. 

The bulk of the photographs were of interiors of different rooms and 
passages, and in every one the girl might be seen, either full length in the 
distance, or closer, with, perhaps, only a hand or arm, or portion of the head 
or dress included in the photograph. All of these had evidently been taken 
with some definite aim, that did not have for its first purpose the picturing 
of the girl, but obviously of her surroundings; and they made me very 
curious, as you can imagine. 

Near the bottom of the pile, however, I came upon something definitely 
extraordinary. It was a photograph of the girl, standing abrupt and clear 
in the great blaze of a flashlight, as was plain to be seen. Her face was 
turned a little upward, as if she had been frightened suddenly by some noise. 
Directly above her, as though half-formed and coming down out of the 
shadows, was the shape of a single, enormous hoof. 

I examined this photograph for a long time, without understanding it 
more than that it had probably something to do with some queer Case in 
which Carnacki was interested. 

When Jessop, Arkright, and Taylor came in, Carnacki quietly held out 
his hand for the photographs, which I returned in the same spirit, and after- 
* Copyright in U.S.A. by W. H. Hodgson. 
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wards we all went in to dinner. When we had spent a quiet but profitable 
hour at the table, we pulled our chairs round, and made ourselves snug; and 
Carnacki began :— 

“ I’ve been North,” he said, speaking slowly and painfully, between 
puffs at his pipe. “ Up to Hisgins of East Lancashire. It has been a pretty 
strange business all round, as I fancy you chaps will think, when I have 
finished. I knew', before I went, something about the “ horse story,” as I 
have heard it called; but I had never thought of it as coming my way, some¬ 
how. Also, I know now that I had never considered it seriously—in spite 
of my rule always to keep an open mind. Funny creatures, we humans ! 

“ Well, I got a wire, asking for an appointment, which of course told 
me that there was some trouble. On the date I fixed, old Captain Hisgins 
himself came up to see me. He told me a great many new details about the 
horse story; though, naturally, I had always known the main points, and 
understood that if the first child were a girl, that girl would be haunted by 
the Horse, during her courtship. 

“ It is, as you can see, an extraordinary story, and though I have always 
known about it, I have never thought it to be anything more than old-time 
legend, as I have already hinted. You see, for seven generations the Hisgin 
Family have had men-children for their first-born, and even the Hisgins 
themselves have long considered the tale to be little more than a myth. 

“ To come to the present, the eldest child of the reigning family, is a 
girl, and she has been often teased and warned in jest by her friends and 
relations that she is the first girl to be the eldest for seven generations, and 
that she would have to keep her men friends at arm’s length, or go into a 
nunnery, if she hoped to escape the haunting. And this, I think, shows us 
how thoroughly the tale had grown to be considered as nothing worthy of 
the least serious thought. Don’t you think so? 

“ Two months ago, Miss Hisgins became engaged to Beaumont, a 
young Naval Officer, and on the evening of the very day of the engagement, 
before it was even formally announced, a most extraordinary thing hap¬ 
pened, which resulted in Captain Hisgins making the appointment, and mv 
ultimately going down to their place to look into the thing. 

“ From the old family records and papers that were trusted to me, I 
found that there could be no possible doubt but that prior to something like 
a hundred and fifty years ago there were some very extraordinary and dis¬ 
agreeable coincidences, to put the thing in the least emotional way. In the 
whole of the tw’o centuries prior to that date, there were five first-born girls, 
out of a total of seven generations of the family. Each of these girls grew 
up to Maidenhood, and each became engaged, and each one died during the 
period of the engagement, tw'o by suicide, one by falling from a window, 
one from a “broken-heart” (presumably heart-failure, owing to sudden 
shock through fright). The fifth girl was killed one evening in the park 
round the house; but just how, there seemed to be no exact knowledge; 
only that there was an impression that she had been kicked by a horse. She 
was dead, when found. 

“ Now, you see, all of these deaths might be attributed, in a way—even 
the suicides—to natural causes, I mean, as distinct from supernatural. You 
see? Yet, in every case, the Maidens had undoubtedly suffered some extra¬ 
ordinary and terrifying experiences during their various courtships, for in all 
of the papers there was mention either of the neighing of an unseen horse, 
or of the sounds of an invisible horse galloping, as well as many other 
peculiar and quite inexplicable manifestations. You begin to understand 
nowq I think, just how extraordinary a business it w'as that I was asked to. 
look into. 
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“ I gathered from the records that the haunting of the girls was so con¬ 
stant and horrible that two of the girls’ lovers fairly ran away from their 
lady-loves. And I think it was this, more than anything else, that made 
me feel that there had been something more in it, than a mere succession of 
uncomfortable coincidences. 

“ I got hold of these facts, before I had been many hours in the house; 
and after this, I went pretty carefully into the details of the thing that hap¬ 
pened on the night of Miss Hisgins’ engagement to Beaumont. It seems 
that as the two of them were going through the big lower corridor, just after 
dusk and before the lamps had been lighted, there had been a sudden, hor¬ 
rible neighing in the corridor, close to them. Immediately afterward, 
Beaumont received a tremendous blow or kick, which broke his right fore¬ 
arm. Then the rest of the family came running, to know what was wrong, 
and the servants. Lights were brought, and the corridor and, afterward, 
the whole house searched; but nothing unusual was found. 

“ You can imagine the excitement in the house, and the half incredulous, • 
half believing talk about the old legend. Later on, in the middle of the 
night, the old Captain was waked by the sound of a great horse galloping 
round and round the house. 

“ Several times after this, both Beaumont and the girl said that they 
had heard the sounds of hoofs near to them, after dusk, in several of the 
rooms and corridors. 

“ Three nights later, Beaumont was waked by a strange neighing in the 
night-time, seeming to come from the direction of his sweetheart’s bedroom. 
He ran hurriedly for her father, and the two of them raced to her room. 
They found her awake, and ill with sheer terror, having been awakened by 
the neighing, seemingly close to her bed. 

“ The night before I arrived, there had been a fresh happening, and 
they were all in a frightfully nervy state, as you can imagine. 

“ I spent most of the first day, as I have hinted, in getting hold of de¬ 
tails; but after dinner, I slacked off, and played billiards all the evening with 
Beaumont and Miss Hisgins. We stopped about ten o’clock, and had 
coffee, and I got Beaumont to give me full particulars about the thing that 
had happened the evening before. 

“ He and Miss Hisgins had been sitting quietly in her aunt’s boudoir, 
whilst the old lady chaperoned them, behind a book. It was growing dusk, 
and the lamp was at her end of the table. The rest of the house was not yet 
lit, as the evening had come earlier than usual. 

“ Well, it seems that the door into the hall was open, and suddenly, the 
girl said:—‘ S’ush ! What’s that?’ 

“ They both listened, and then Beaumont heard it—the sound of a horse, 
outside of the front door. 

“ 1 Your father? ’ he suggested; but she reminded him that her father 
was not riding. 

“Of course, they were both ready to feel queer, as you can suppose; 
but Beaumont made an effort to shake this off, and went into the hall to see 
whether anyone w^as at the entrance. It was pretty dark in the hall, and he 
could see the glass panels of the inner draught-door, clear-cut in the darkness 
of the hall. He walked over to the glass, and looked through into the drive 
beyond; but there was nothing in sight. 

“ He felt nervous and puzzled, and opened the inner door and went out 
on to the carriage-circle. Almost directly afterward, the great hall door 
swung-to with a crash behind him. He told me that he had a sudden awful 
feeling of having been trapped in some way—that is how he put it. He 
whirled round, and gripped the door-handle; but something seemed to be 
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holding it with a vast grip on 
the other side. Then, before 
he could be fixed in his mind 
that this was so, he was able 
to turn the handle, and open 
the door. 

“ He paused for a mo¬ 
ment in the doorway, and 
peered into the hall; for he 
had hardly steadied his mind 
sufficiently to know whether 
he was really frightened or 
not. Then he heard his 
sweetheart blow him a kiss 
out of the greyness of the 
big, unlit hall, and he knew 
that she had followed him, 
from the boudoir. He blew 
her a kiss back, and stepped 
inside the doorway, meaning 
to go to her. And then, 
suddenly, in a flash of sick¬ 
ening knowledge, he knew 
that it was not his sweetheart 
who had blown him that kiss. 
He knew that something was 
trying to tempt him alone 
into the darkness, and that 
the girl had never left the 
“ thf great TREAD came right up to the boudoir. He jumped back, 
door AND then stopped.” and in the same instant of 

time, he heard the kiss again, 
nearer to him. He called out at the top of his voice: — ‘ Mary, stay in the 
boudoir. Don’t move out of the boudoir until I come to you.’ He heard her 
call something in reply, from the boudoir, and then he had struck a clump of 
a dozen, or so, matches, and was holding them above his head, and looking 
round the hall. There was no one in it; but even as the matches burned out, 
there came the sounds of a great horse galloping down the empty drive. 

“ Now, you see, both he and the girl had heard the sounds of the horse 
galloping; but when 1 questioned more closely, I found that the aunt had 
heard nothing; though, it is true, she is a bit deaf, and she was further back- 
in the room. Of course, both he and Miss Hisgins had been in an extremely 
nervous state, and ready to hear anything. The door might have be n 
slammed by a sudden puff of wind, owing to some inner door being opened; 
and as for the grip on the handle, that may have been nothing more than 
the sneck catching. 

“ With regard to the kisses and the sounds of the horse galloping, I 
pointed out that these might have seemed ordinary enough sounds, if they 
had been only cool enough to reason. As I told him, and as he knew, the 
sounds of a horse galloping, carry a long way on the wind; so that what 
he had heard might have been nothing more than a horse being ridden, some 
distance away. And as for the kiss, plenty of quiet noises—the rustle of a 
paper or a leaf — have a somewhat similar sound, especially if one is in an 
over-strung condition, and imagining things. 

“ I was preaching this little sermon on common-sense, versus hysteria, 
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as we put out the lights and left the billiard-room. But neither Beaumont 
nor Miss Hisgins would agree that there had been any fancy on their parts. 

“ We had come out of the billiard-room, by this, and were going along 
the passage; and I was still doing my best to make both of them see the 
ordinary, commonplace possibilities of the happening, when what killed my 
pig, as the saying goes, was the sound of a hoof in the dark billiard room, 
we had just left. 

“ I felt the ‘creep ’ come on me in a flash, up my spine and over the 
back of my head. Miss Hisgins whooped like a child with whooping-cough, 
and ran up the passage, giving little gasping screams. Beaumont, however, 
ripped round on his heels, and jumped back a couple of yards. I gave back 
too, a bit, as you can understand. 

There it is,’ he said, in a low, breathless voice. ‘ Perhaps you’ll 
believe now.’ 

There’s certainly something,’ I whispered back, and never taking my 
gaze o(T the closed door of the billiard-room. 

“ ‘ H’sh ! ’ he muttered. ‘ There it is again.’ 

“ There was a sound like a great horse pacing round and round the 

billiard-room, with slow, deliberate steps. A horrible cold fright took me, 

so that it seemed impossible to take a full breath, you know the feeling; and 
then I know we must have walked backward, for we found ourselves suddenly 
at the opening of the long passage. 

“ We stopped there, and listened. The sounds went on steadily, with 

a horrible sort of deliberateness; as if the brute were taking a sort of 

malicious gusto in walking about all over the room in which we had just been. 
Do you understand just what I mean ? 

“ Then there was a pause, and a long time of absolute quiet, except 
for an excited whispering from some of the people down in the big hall. 
The sound came plainly up the wide stair-way. I fancy they were gathered 
round Miss Hisgins, with some notion of protecting her. 

“ I should think Beaumont and I stood there, at the end of the passage, 
for about five minutes, listening for any noise in the billiard-room. Then I 
realised what a horrible funk I w r as in, and I said to him :—“ I’m going to 
see what’s there.’ 

“ ‘ vSo’m I,’ he answered. He was pretty white; but he had heaps of 
pluck. I told him to wait one instant, and I made a dash into my bedroom, 
and got my camera and flashlight. I slipped my revolver into my right- 
hand pocket, and a knuckle-duster over my left fist, where it was ready, and 
yet did not stop me from being able to work my flashlight. 

“ Then I ran back to Beaumont. He held out his right hand, to show 
me that he had his pistol, and I nodded; but whispered to him not to be too 
quick to shoot, as there might be some silly practical-joking at work, after all. 
He had got a lamp from a bracket in the upper hall, which he was holding 
in the crook of his damaged arm, so that we had a good light. Then we 
went dow r n the passage, towards the billiard-room; and you can imagine 
that w r e were a pretty nervous couple. 

“ All this time, there had not been a sound; but, abruptly when we were 
within perhaps a couple of yards of the door, we heard the sudden clumping 
of a hoof on the solid parquet-floor of the billiard-room. In the instant after¬ 
ward, it seemed to me that the place shook beneath the ponderous hoof-falls 
of some huge thing, coming towards the door. Both Beaumont and I gave 
back a pace or two, and then realised, and hung on to our courage, as you 
might say, and waited. The great tread came right up to the door, and then 
stopped, and there was an instant of absolute silence, except that, so far I 
was concerned, the pulse in my throat and temples almost deafened me. 
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I daresay we waited quite half a minute, and then came the further 
restless clumping of a great hoof. Immediately afterward, the sounds came 
right on, as if some invisible thing passed through the closed door, and the 
ponderous tread was upon us. We jumped, each of us, to our side of the 
passage, and I know that I spread myself stiff against the wall. The clungk, 
clunck, clungk, clunck, of the great hoof-falls passed right between us, and 
slowly and with deadly deliberateness, down the passage. I heard them 
through a haze of blood-beats in my ears and temples, and my body extra¬ 
ordinarily rigid and pringling and breathless. I stood for a little time like 
this, my head turned, so that I could see up the passage. I was conscious 
only that there was a hideous danger abroad. Do you understand? 

“And then, suddenly, my pluck came back to me. I was aware that 
the noise of the hoof-beats sounded near the other end of the passage. 1 
tw'isted quickly, and got my camera to bear, and snapped the flashlight. Im¬ 
mediately afterw'ard, Beaumont let fly a'storm of shots down the passage, and 
began to run, shouting:—‘ It’s after Mary. Run ! Run ! ’ 

“ He rushed down the passage, and I after him. We came out on to the 
main landing and heard the sound of a hoof on the stairs, and after that, 
nothing. And from thence, onward, nothing. 

“ Down, below us in the big hall, I could see a number of the household 
round Miss Hisgins, who seemed to have fainted; and there were several 
of the servants clumped together a little way off, staring up at the main 
landing, and no one saying a single word. And about some twenty steps up 
the stairs was old Captain Hisgins with a drawn sword in his hand, where 
he had halted just below the last hoof-sound. I think I never saw anything 
finer than the old man standing there between-his daughter and that infernal 
thing. 

“ I daresay you can understand the queer feeling of horror I had at 
passing that place on the stairs where the sounds had ceased. It was as if 
the monster were still standing there, invisible. And the peculiar thing was 
that we never heard another sound of the hoof, either up or down the stairs. 

“ After they had taken Miss Hisgins to her room, I sent word that I 
should follow so soon as they were ready for me. And, presently, when a 
message came to tell me that I could come any time, I asked her father to 
give me a hand with my instrument box, and between us we carried it into 
the girl’s bedroom. 1 had the bed pulled well out into the middle of the 
room; after which I erected the electric pentacle round the bed. Then I 
directed that lamps should be placed round the room, but that on no account 
must any light be made within the pentacle, neither must anyone pass in or 
out. The girl’s mother, I had placed within the pentacle, and directed that 
her maid should sit without, ready to carry any message, so as to make sure 
that Mrs. Hisgins did not have to leave the pentacle. I suggested also, that 
the girl’s father should also stay the night in the room, and that he had better 
be armed. 

“ When I left the room, I found Beaumont waiting outside the door, in 
a miserable state of anxiety. I told him w'hat I had done, and explained to 
him that Miss Hisgins was probably perfectly safe within the ‘ protection ’; 
but that, in addition to her father remaining the night in the room, I intended 
to stand guard at the door. I told him that I should like him to keep me 
company, for I knew that he would never sleep, and I should not be sorry to 
have a companion. Also, I wanted to have him under my owm observation ; 
for there was no doubt but that he was actually in greater danger than the 
girl. At least, that was my opinion; and is still, as I think you will agree 
later. 

“ I asked him whether he would object to my drawing a pentacle round 
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him, for the night, and got him to agree; but I saw that he did not know 
whether to be superstitious about it, or to regard it more as a piece of foolish 
mumming; but he took it seriously enough, when I gave him some particu¬ 
lars about the Black Veil case, when young Aster died. You remember, he 
said it was a piece of silly superstition, and stayed outside. Poor devil ! 

“ As it chanced, the night passed quietly enough, until a little while 
before dawn when we both heard the sounds of a great horse galloping round 
and round the house, just as old C aptain Hisgins had described it. You can 
imagine how queer it made me feel, and direc tly afterward, I heard someone 
stir within the room. I knocked at the door; for I was uneasy, and the 
Captain came. I asked whether everything was right; to which he replied, 
yes; and immediately asked me whether 1 had heard the sounds of the gal¬ 
loping; so that I knew he had heard them also. I suggested that it might 
be as well to leave the bedroom door open a little, until the dawn came in, as 
there was certainly something abroad. This was done, and he went back 
into the room, to be near his wife and daughter. 

“ I had better say here, that I was doubtful whether there was any value 
in the ‘defense’ about Miss Hisgins; for what I term the ‘ personal- 
sounds ’ of the manifestation were so extraordinarily material, that I was 
inclined to parallel the case with that one of Harford’s, where the hand of a 
child kept materialising.within the pentacle, and patting the floor. As you 
will remember, that was a hideous business. 

“ Yet, as it chanced, nothing further happened; and so soon as daylight 
had fully come, we all went off to bed. 

“ Beaumont knocked me up about midday, and I went down and made 
breakfast into lunch. Miss Hisgins was there, and seemed in very fair 
spirits, considering. She told me that I had made her feel almost safe, for 
the first time for days. She told me also that her cousin, Harry Parsket, 
was coming down from London, and she knew that he would do anything 
to help fight the ghost. And after that, she and Beaumont went out into the 
grounds, to have a little time together. 

“ 1 had a walk in the grounds myself, and went round the house, but 
saw no traces of hoof-marks; and after that, I spent the rest of the day, 
making an examination of the house; but found nothing. 

“ I made an end of mv search, before dark, and went to my room to 
dress for dinner. When I got down, the cousin had just arrived; and I 
found him one of the nicest men 1 have met for a long time. A chap with a 
tremendous amount of pluck, and the particular kind of man I like to have 
with me, in a bad case like that. 

“ I could see that what puzzled him most was our belief in the genuine¬ 
ness of the haunting: and I found myself almost wanting something to 
happen, just to show him how true it was. As it chanced, something did 
happen, with a vengeance. 

“ Beaumont and Miss Hisgins had gone out for a stroll in the dusk, and 
Captain Hisgins asked me to come into his study for a short chat w'hilst 
Parsket went upstairs with his traps, for he had no man with him. 

“ I had a long conversation with the old Captain, in which I pointed 
out that the ‘ haunting ’ had evidently no particular connection with the 
house, but only with the girl herself, and that the sooner she was married, 
the better, as it would give Beaumont a right to be with her at all times; and 
further than this, it might be that the manifestations would cease, if the 
marriage were actually performed. The old man nodded agreement to this, 
especially to the first part, and reminded me that three of the girls who were 
said to have been ‘ haunted,’ had been sent away from home, and met their 
deaths w'hilst away. And then in the midst of our talk there came a pretty 



“ WHEN I GOT DOWN, I FOUND THE COUSIN HAD ARRIVED.” 


frightening interruption; for all at once the old butler rushed into the room, 
most extraordinarily pale : — 

“‘Miss Mary, Sir! Miss Mary, Sir! ’ he gasped out, using the old 
name. ‘She’s screaming .... out in the Park, Sir! And they sav they 
can hear the Horse-’ 

“ The Captain made one dive for a rack of arms, and snatched down his 
old sword, and ran out, drawing it as he ran. I dashed out and up the stairs, 
snatched my camera-flashlight and a heavy revolver, gave one yell at Pars- 
ket’s door :—‘ The Horse ! ’ and was down and out into the grounds. 

“ Out in the darkness there was a confused shouting, and I caught the 
sounds of shooting, away out among the scattered trees. And then, from a 
patch of blackness to my left, there burst out suddenly an infernal gobbling 
sort of neighing. Instantly I whipped round and snapped off the flashlight. 
The great blare of the light blazed out momentarily, showing me the leaves 
of a big tree close at hand, quivering in the night breeze; but there had been 
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nothing else; and then the ten-fold blackness came down upon me, and I 
heard Parsket shouting a little way back to know whether I had seen any¬ 
thing. 

“ The next instant he was beside me, and I felt safer for his company; 
for there was some incredible thing near to us, and I was momentarily blind, 
because of the brightness of the flashlight. ‘ What was it ? What was it ?’ 
he kept repeating in an excited voice. And all the time I was staring into 
the darkness and answering, mechanically, ‘ I don’t know. I don’t know.’ 
There was a burst of shouting somewhere ahead, and then a shot. We ran 
towards the sounds, yelling to the people not to shoot; for in the darkness 
and panic there was this danger also. Then there came two of the game- 
keepers, racing hard up the drive, with lanterns and their guns; and immedi¬ 
ately afterward a row of lights dancing towards us from the house, carried 
by some of the men-servants. 

“ As the lights came up, I saw that we had come close to Beaumont. He 
was standing over Miss Hisgins, and he had his revolver in his right hand. 
Then I saw his face, and there was a great wound across his forehead. By 
him was the Captain, turning his naked sword this way and that, and peering 
into the darkness; and a little behind him stood the old butler, a battle-axe, 
from one of the arm-stands in the hall, in his hands. Yet there was nothing 
strange to be seen anywhere. 

“ We got the girl into the house, and left her with her mother and 
Beaumont, whilst a groom rode for a doctor. And then the rest of us, with 
four other keepers, all armed with guns and carrying lanterns, searched 
round the home-park. But we found nothing. 

“ When we got back, we found that the Doctor had been. He had bound 
up Beaumont’s wound, which, luckily, was not deep, and ordered Miss 
Hisgins straight to bed. I went upstairs with the Captain and found Beau¬ 
mont on guard outside the girl’s door. I asked him how he felt; and then, 
so soon as they were ready for us, Captain Hisgins and I went into the bed¬ 
room, and fixed the pentacle again round the bed. They had already got 
lamps about the room ; and after I had set the same order of watching, as on 
the previous night, I joined Beaumont, outside the door. 

“ Parsket had come up while I had been in the bedroom, and between us 
we got some idea from Beaumont as to what had happened out in the Park. 
It seems that they were coming home after their stroll, from the direction of 
the West Lodge; when, suddenly, Miss Hisgins said, ‘ Hush !’ and came to 
a standstill. He stopped, and listened; but heard nothing for a little. Then 

he caught it-the sound of a horse, seemingly a long way off, galloping 

towards them over the grass. He told the girl'that it was nothing, and 
started to hurry her towards the house; but she was not deceived, of course. 
In less than a minute, they heard it quite close to them in the dark, and they 
began to run. Then Miss Hisgins caught her foot, and fell. She began to 
scream, and that is what the butler heard. As Beaumont lifted the girl, he 
heard the hoofs come thudding right at him. He stood over her, and fired 
all five chambers of his revolver right at the sounds. He told us that he was 
sure he saw something that looked like an enormous horse’s head, right upon 
him, in the light of the last flash of his pistol. Immediately afterwards, he 
was struck a tremendous blow, which knocked him down ; and then the 
Captain and the butler came running up, shouting. The rest, of course, we 
knew. 

“ About ten o’clock, the butler brought us up a tray; for which I was 
very glad; as the night before I had got rather hungry. I warned Beau¬ 
mont, however, to be very particular not to drink any spirits, and I also 
made him give me his pipe and matches. At midnight, I drew a pentacle 
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round him, and Parsket and I sat one on each side of him; but outside of the 
pentacle; for I had no fear that there would be any manifestation made 
against anyone, except Beaumont or Miss Hisgins. 

“ After that, we kept pretty quiet. The passage was lit by a big lamp at 
each end; so that we had plenty of light; and we were all armed, Beaumont 
and I with revolvers, and Parsket with a shot-gun. In addition to my 
weapon, I had my camera and flashlight. 

“ Now and again we talked in whispers; and twice the Captain came out 
of the bedroom to have a word with us. About half-past one, we had all 
grown very silent; and suddenly, about twenty minutes later, I held up my 
hand, silently; for there seemed to me to be a sound of galloping, out in the 
night. I knocked on the bedroom door, for the Captain to open it, and 
when he came, I whispered to him that we thought we heard the Horse. 
For some time, we stayed, listening, and both Parsket and the Captain 
thought they heard it; but now I was not so sure, neither was Beaumont. 
Vet afterwards, I thought I heard it again. 

“ I told Captain Hisgins I thought he had better go back into the bed¬ 
room, and leave the door a little open, and this he did. But from that time 
onward, we heard nothing; and presently the dawn came in, and we all went 
very thankfully to bed. 

“ When I was called at lunch-time, I had a little surprise; for Captain 
Hisgins told me that they had held a little family council, and had decided 
to take my advice, and have the marriage without a day’s more delay than 
possible. Beaumont was already on his way to London to get a special 
licence, and they hoped to have the wedding the next day. 

“This pleased me; for it seemed the sanest thing to be done, in the 
extraordinary circumstances; and meanwhile I should continue my investiga¬ 
tions; but until the marriage was accomplished, my chief thought was to 
keep Miss Hisgins near to me. 

“ After lunch, I thought I would take a few experimental photoghaphs of 
Miss Hisgins and her surroundings. Sometimes the camera sees things that 
would seem very strange to normal human eyesight. You see what I mean? 
With this intention, and partly to make an excuse to keep her in my com¬ 
pany as much as possible, I asked Miss Hisgins to join me in my experi¬ 
ments. This she seemed glad to do, and I spent several hours with her, 
wandering all over the house, from room to room; and whenever the impulse 
came, I took a flashlight of her and the room or corridor in which we chanced 
to be at the moment. 

“ After we had gone right through the house in this fashion, I asked her 
whether she felt sufficiently brave to repeat the experiments in the cellars. 
She said, yes; and so I rooted out Captain Hisgins and Parsket; for I was 
not going to take her down even into what you might call artificial darkness, 
without help and companionship at hand. 

“ When we were ready, we went down into the wine-cellar, Captain 
Hisgins carrying a shot-gun, and Parsket a specially-prepared background 
and a lantern. I got the girl to stand in the middle of the cellar, whilst 
Parsket and the Captain held out the background behind her. Then I fired 
off the flashlight, and we went into the next cellar, where we repeated the 
experiment. 

" Then, in the third cellar, a tremendous, pitch-dark place, something 
extraordinary and horrible manifested itself. I had stationed Miss Hisgins 
in the centre of the cellar, with her father and Parsket holding the back¬ 
ground, as before. When all was ready, and just as I pressed the trigger 
of the ‘ flash,’ there came in the cellar that dreadful, gobbling neighing, 
that I had heard out in the Park. It seemed to come from somewhere above 
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the girl; and in the glare of the sudden light, I saw that she was staring 
tensely upward at no visible thing. And then in the succeeding comparative 
darkness, I was shouting to the Captain and Parsket to run Miss Hisgins 
out into the daylight. 

“ This was done, instantly; and I shut and locked the door, afterwards 
making the First and the Eighth signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual opposite to 
each post, and connecting them across the threshold with a triple line. In 
the meanwhile, Parsket and Captain Hisgins carried the girl to her Mother, 
and left her there, in a half-fainting condition; whilst I stayed on guard out¬ 
side of the cellar door, feeling pretty horrible, for I knew that there was some 
disgusting thing inside; and along with this feeling there was a sense of 
half-ashamedness, rather miserable you know, because I had exposed Miss 
Hisgins to this danger. 

“ I had got the Captain’s shot-gun, and when he and Parsket came down 
again, they were each carrying guns and lanterns. I could not possibly tell 
you the utter relief of spirit and body that came to me, when I heard them 
coming; but just try to imagine what it was like, standing outside of 
that cellar. Can you ? 

“ I remember noticing, just before I went to unlock the door, how 
white and ghastly Parsket looked, and the old Captain was grey-looking; 
and I wondered whether my face was like theirs. And this, you know, had 
its own distinct effect upon my nerves; for it seemed to bring the beastliness 
of the thing bash down on to me in a fresh way. I know it was only sheer 
will-power that carried me up to the door and made me turn the key. 

“ I paused one little moment, and then with a nervy jerk, sent the door 
wide open, and held my lantern over my head. Parsket and the Captain 
came one on each side of me, and held up their lanterns; but the place was 
absolutely empty. Of course, I did not trust to a casual look of this kind; 
but spent several hours with the help of the two others in sounding every 
square foot of the floor, ceiling, and walls. Yet, in the end, I had to admit 
that the place was absolutely normal; and so in the end we came away none 
the wiser. But I sealed the door, and outside, opposite each door-post, I 
made the First and Last Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual, joining them, as 
before, with a triple-line. Can you imagine what it was like, searching that 
cellar ? 

“When we got upstairs, I inquired very anxiously how Miss Hisgins was, 
and the girl came out herself to tell me that she was all right and that I was 
not to trouble about her, or blame myself, as I told her I had been doing. 
I felt happier then, and went off to wash for dinner; and after that was done 
with, Parsket and I went off to one of the bath-rooms to develop the negatives 
that I had been taking. Yet none of the plates had anything to tell me, until 
we came to the one that was taken in the cellar. Parsket was developing, 
and I had taken a batch of the fixed plates out into the lamplight to examine 
them. 

“ 1 had just gone carefully through the lot, when I heard a shout from 
Parsket, and when I ran to him, he was looking at a partly-developed nega¬ 
tive, which he was holding up to the red-lamp. It showed the girl plainly, 
looking upward, as I had seen her; but the thing that astonished me, was the 
shadow of an enormous hoof, right above her, as if it were coming down 
upon her out of the shadows. And, you know, I had run her bang into 
that danger. That was the thought that was chief in my mind. 

“As soon as the developing was complete, I fixed the plate, and examined 
it carefully in a good light. There was no doubt about it at all; the thing 
above Miss Hisgins was an enormous, shadowy hoof. Yet I was no nearer 
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to coming to any definite knowledge; and the only thing I could do was to 
warn Parsket to say nothing about it to the girl; for it would only increase 
her fright; but I showed the thing to her father, for 1 considered it right 
that he should know. 

“ That night, we took the same precautions for Miss Hisgins’ safety, as 
on the two previous nights; and Parsket kept me company; yet the dawn 
came in, without anything unusual having happened, and I went off to bed. 

“ When I got down to lunch, l learnt that Beaumont had wired to say 
that he would be in soon after four; also that a message had been sent to the 
Rector. And it was generally plain that the ladies of the house were in a 
tremendous fluster. 

“ Beaumont’s train was late, and he did not get home until five; but even 
then the Rector had not put in an appearance; and the butler came in,to say 
that the coachman had returned without him, as he had been called away 
unexpectedly. Twice more during the evening the carriage was sent down ; 
but the clergyman had not returned; and we had to delay the marriage until 
the next day. 

“That night, I arranged the ‘ Defense’ round the girl’s bed, and the 
Captain and his wife sat up with her, as before. Beaumont, as I expected, 
insisted on keeping watch with me, and he seemed in a curiously frightened 
mood; not for himself, you know; but for Miss Hisgins. He had a horrible 
feeling, he told me, that there would be a final, dreadful attempt on his sweet¬ 
heart, that night. This, of course, I told him was nothing but nerves; yet, 
really, it made me feel very anxious; for I have seen too much, not to know 
that, under such circumstances, a premonitory conviction of impending dan¬ 
ger, is not necessarily to be put down entirely to nerves. In fact, Beau¬ 
mont was so simply and earnestly convinced that the night would bring some 
extraordinary manifestation, that I got Parsket to rig up a long cord from 
the wire of the butler’s bell, to come along the passage handy. To the butler 
himself, I gave directions not to undress, and to give the same order to two 
of the footmen. If I rang, he was to come instantly, with the footmen, carry¬ 
ing lanterns; and the lanterns were to be kept ready lit all night. If, for any 
reason, the bell did not ring, and I blew my whistle, he was to take that as a 
signal in place of the bell. 

“ After I had arranged all these minor details, I drew a pentacle about 
Beaumont, and warned him very particularly to stay within it, whatever 
happened. And when this was done, there was nothing to do but wait, and 
pray that the night would go as quietly as the night before. 

“ We scarcely talked at all, and by about one a.m., we were all very 
tense and nervous; so that, at last, Parsket got up and began to walk up and 
down the corridor, to steady himself a bit. Presently, I slipped off my 
pumps, and joined him; and we walked up and down, whispering occasion¬ 
ally, for something over an hour, until in turning I caught my foot in the 
bell-cord, and went down on my face; but without hurting myself, or making 
a noise. 

“ When I got up, Parsket nudged me. 

“ ‘ Did you notice that the bell never rang ? ’ he whispered. 

“ ‘ Jove ! ’ I said, ‘ you’re right.’ 

“ * Wait a minute,’ he answered. ‘ I’ll bet it’s only a kink somewhere in 
the cord. He left his gun, and slipped along the passage, and taking the top 
lamp, tip-toed away into the house, carrying Beaumont's revolver ready in 
his right hand. He was a plucky chap, as I think you will admit. 

“ Suddenly, Beaumont motioned to me for absolute quiet. Directly after¬ 
wards, I heard the thing for which he listened—the sound of a horse gallop¬ 
ing, out in the night. I think that I may say, I fairly shivered. The sound 
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died away, and left a horrible, desolate, eerie feeling, in the air, you know. 

I put my hand out to the bell-cord, hoping that Parsket had got it clear. 
Then I waited, glancing before and behind. Perhaps two minutes passed, 
full of what seemed like an almost unearthly quiet. And then, suddenly, 
down the corridor, at the lighted end, there sounded the clumping of a great 
hoof; and instantly the lamp was thrown down with a tremendous crash, and 
we were in the dark. I tugged hard on the cord, and blew the whistle: 
then I raised my snapshot, and fired the flashlight. The corridor blazed into 
brilliant light: but there was nothing; and then the darkness fell like thun¬ 
der. I heard the Captain at the bedroom door, and shouted to him to bring 
out a lamp, quick ; but instead, something started to kick the door, and I 
heard the Captain shouting within the bedroom, and then the screaming of 
the women. I had a sudden horrible fear that the monster had got into the 
bedroom; but in the same instant, from up the corridor, there came abruptly 
the vile, gobbling neighing that we had heard in the Park and the cellar. I 
blew the whistle again, and groped blindly for the bell-cord, shouting to 
Beaumont to stay in the Pentacle, whatever happened- I yelled again to 
the Captain to bring out a lamp, and there came a smashing sound against 
the bedroom door. Then I had my matches in my hand, to get some light 
before that incredible, unseen Monster was upon us. 

“ The match scraped on the box, and flared up, dully; and in the same 
instant, I heard a faint sound behind me. I whipped round, in a kind of 
mad terror, and saw something, in the light of the match—a monstrous 
horse-head, close to Beaumont. 

“ ‘ Look out, Beaumont! ’ I shouted in a sort of scream. ‘ It’s behind 
you ! ’ 

“ The match went out, abruptly, and instantly there came the huge bang 
of Parsket’s double-barrel (both barrels at once), fired (evidently single- 
handed by Beaumont) close to my ear, as it seemed. I caught a momentary 
glimpse of the great head, in the flash, and of an enormous hoof amid the 
belch of fire and smoke, seeming to be descending upon Beaumont. In the 
same instant, I fired three chambers of my revolver. There w r as the sound 
of a dull blow', and then that horrible, gobbling neigh, broke out close to me. 

I fired twice at the sound. Immediately afterward, Something struck me, 
and I was knocked backwards. I got on to my knees, and shouted for help, 
at the top of my voice. I heard the women screaming behind the closed door 
of the bedroom, and was dully aware that the door was being smashed from 
the inside; and directly afterwards I knew that Beaumont was struggling 
with some hideous thing, near to me. For an instant, I held back, stupidly, 
paralysed with funk; and then, blindly, and in sort of rigid chill of goose- 
flesh, I went to help him, shouting his name. I can tell you, I did not feel 
much of a hero. There came a little, choking scream, out of the darkness: 
and, at that, I jumped forward into the dark. I gripped a vast, furry ear. 
Then something struck me another great blow, knocking me sick. I hit 
back, w'eak and blind, and gripped wfith my other hand at the incredible 
thing. Abruptly, I was dimly aware of a tremendous crash behind me, and 
a great burst of light. There were other lights in the passage, and a noise 
of feet and shouting. My hand-grips were torn from the thing they held; I 
shut my eyes stupidly, and heard a loud yell above me; and then a heavy 
blow, like a butcher chopping meat; and something fell upon me. 

“ I was helped to my knees by the Captain and the butler. On the floor 
lay an enormous horse-head, out of which protruded a man’s trunk and legs. 
On the wrists were fixed great hoofs. It was the monster. The Captain cut 
something with the sword that he held in his hand, and stooped, and lifted off 
the mask; for that is what it was. I saw the face then of the man who had 



“ SHOUTING TO THEM TO RUN THE GIRL UP INTO DAYLIGHT.” 


worn it. It was Parsket. He had a bad wound across the forehead, where 
the Captain’s sword had bit through the mask. I looked bewilderedly from 
him to Beaumont, who was sitting up, leaning against the wall of the corri¬ 
dor. Then I stared at Parsket, again. 

“ ‘ By Jove ! ’ I said, at last; and then I was quiet; for I was so ashamed 
for the man. You can understand, can’t you. And he was opening his 
eyes. And, you know, I had grown so to like the man. 

“ And then, you know, just as Parsket was getting back his wits, and 
looking from one to the other of us, and beginning to remember, there hap- 
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pened a strange and incredible thing. For from the end of the corridor, 
there sounded, suddenly, the clumping of a great hoof. I looked that way, 
and then instantly at Parsket, and saw a sudden horrible fear come into his 
face and eyes. He wrenched himself round, weakly, and stared in mad 
terror up the corridor to where the sound had been ; and the rest of us stared, 
all in a frozen group. I remember hearing vaguely, half sobs and whispers 
from Miss Hisgins’ bedroom, all the while that I stared, frightenedly, up the 
corridor. 

“The silence lasted several seconds; and then, abruptly, there came 
again the clumping of the great hoof, away up at the end of the corridor. 
And immediately afterward, the clungk, clunk—clungk, clunk, of mighty 
hoofs coming down the passage, towards us. 

“ Even then, you know, most of us thought it was some mechanism of 
Parsket’s still at work; and we were in the queerest mixture of fright and 
doubt. I think everyone looked at Parsket. And suddenly the Captain 
shouted out:— 

“ ‘ Stop this damned fooling at once. Haven’t you done enough ! ’ 

“ For my part, you know, I was frightened; for I had a sense that there 
was something horrible and wrong. And then Parsket managed to gasp 
out: — 

“ ‘ It’s not me ! My God ! It’s not me ! My God ! It’s not me ! ’ 

“ And then, you know, it seemed to come home to everyone in an instant 
that there was really some dreadful thing coming down the passage. There 
was a mad rush up the passage, and even old Captain Hisgins gave back with 
the butler and the footman. Beaumont fainted outright, as I found after¬ 
wards; for -he had been badly mauled. I just flattened against the wall, 
kneeling, as I was, too stupid and dazed even to run. And almost in the 
same instant the ponderous hoof-falls sounded close to me, and seeming to 
shake the solid floor, as they passed. Abruptly the great sounds ceased, and 
I knew in a sort of sick fashion that the thing had halted opposite to the open 
door of the girl’s bedroom. And then, you know, I was aware that Parsket 
was standing rocking in the doorway, with his arms spread across, so as to 
fill the doorway with his body. I saw with less bewilderment. Parsket 
showed extraordinarily pale, and the blood was running down his face from 
the wound in his forehead; and then I noticed that he seemed to be looking 
at something in the passage with a peculiar, desperate, fixed gaze. But, 
there was really nothing to be seen. And suddenly the clungk, clunk— 
clungk, clunk, recommenced, and passed onward down the passage. And in 
the same moment, Parsket pitched forward out of the doorway on to his face. 

“ There were shouts from the huddle of men down the passage, and the 
two footmen and the butler simply ran, carrying their lanterns; but the 
Captain went against the side-wall with his back, and put the lamp he was 
carrying over his head. The dull tread of the Horse went past him, and left 
him unharmed; and I heard the monstrous hoof-falls going away and away 
through the quiet house; and after that a dead silence. 

“ Then the Captain moved, and came towards us, very slow and shaky, 
and with an extraordinarily grey face. 

“ I crept towards Parsket, and the Captain came to help me. We 
turned him over; and, you know, I knew in a moment that he was quite 
dead; but you can imagine what a feeling it sent through me. 

“ I looked up at the Captain'; and suddenly he said : — 

“ ‘That- That- That-,’ and I knew that he was trying to 

tell me that Parsket had stood between his daughter and whatever it was that 
had gone down the passage. I stood up, and steadied him; though I was 
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not very steady myself. And suddenly, his face began to work, and he went 
down on to his knees by Parsket, and cried like some shaken child. And 
then, you know, I knew that the women were in the doorway of the bedroom ; 
and I turned away and left him to them, whilst I went over to Beaumont. 

“That is practically the whole story; and the only thing that is leffi 
to me is to try to explain some of the puzzling parts, here and there. 

“ Perhaps you have seen that Parsket was in love with Miss Hisgins; 
and this fact is the key to a good deal that was extraordinary. He was 
doubtless responsible for some portions of the ‘ haunting ’; in fact, I think 
for nearly everything; but, you know, I can prove nothing, and what I have 
to tell you is chiefly the result of deduction. 

“ In the first place, it is obvious that Parsket’s intention was to frighten 
Beaumont away; and when he found that he could not do this, I think he 
grew so desperate that he really intended to kill him. I hate to say this; but 
the facts force me to think so. 

“ It is quite certain that Parsket was the person who broke Beaumont’s 
arm. He knew all the details of the so-called ‘ Horse Legend,’ and got the 
idea to work upon the old story, for his own end. He evidently had some 
method of slipping in and out of the house, probably through one of the 
many French windows, or probably he had a key to one or two of the garden 
doors; and when he was supposed to be away, he was really coming down, 
on the quiet, and hiding somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

“ The incident of the kiss in the dark hall, I put down to sheer nervous 
imaginings on the part of Beaumont and Miss Hisgins; yet, I must say that 
the sound of the horse outside of the front door, is a little difficult to explain 
away. But I am still inclined to keep to my first idea on this point, that there 
was nothing really unnatural about it. 

“ The hoof-sounds in the billiard-room and down the passage, were done 
by Parsket, from the floor below, by pomping against the panelled ceiling, 
with a block of wood tied to one of the window-hooks. I proved this, by an 
examination, which showed the dints in the woodwork. 

“ The sounds of the horse galloping round the house, was also done by 
Parsket, who must have had a horse tied up in the plantation, near by, un¬ 
less, indeed, he made the sounds himself; but I do not see how he could have 
gone fast enough to produce the illusion, you see? 

“ The gobbling neighing in the park was a ventriloquial achievement on 
the part of Parsket; and the attack out there on Beaumont was also by him; 
so that when I thought he was in his bedroom, he must have been outside all 
the time, and joined me after I ran out of the front-door. This is probable, 
I mean that Parsket was the cause; for if it had been something more serious, 
he would certainly have given up his foolishness, knowing that there was no 
longer any need for it. I cannot imagine how he escaped being shot, both 
then, and in the last mad action, of which I have just told you. He was 
enormously without fear of any kind for himself, as you can see. 

“ The time when Parsket was with us, when we thought we heard the 
Horse galloping round the house, we must have been deceived. No one was 
very sure, except, of course, Parsket, who would naturally encourage the 
belief. 

“ The neighing in the cellar, is where I consider there came the first 
suspicion into Parsket’s mind that there was something more at work than 
his sham-haunting. The neighing was done by him, in the same way that 
he did it in the Park; but when I remember how ghastly he looked, I feel 
sure that the sounds must have had some quality in them, which frightened 
the man himself. Yet, later, he would persuade himself that he had been 
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getting fanciful. Of course, I must not forget that the effect upon Miss His- 
gins must have made him feel pretty miserable. 

“Then, about the clergyman being called away, we found afterwards 
that it was a bogus errand, or rather, call; and it is obvious that Parsket was 
at the bottom of this, so as to get a few more hours in which to achieve his 
end; and what that was, a very little imagination will show you; for he had 
found that Beaumont would not be frightened away. You see what I mean ? 

“ Then, there is no doubt at all but that Parsket left the cord to the 
butler’s bell in a tangle, or hitched somewhere, so as to give him an excuse 
to slip away naturally to clear it. This also gave him the opportunity to 
remove one of the passage lamps. Then he had only to smash the other, 
and the passage was in utter darkness, for him to make the attempt on 
Beaumont. 

“ In the same way, it was he who locked the door of the bedroom, and 
took the key (it was in his pocket). This prevented the Captain from bring¬ 
ing a light, and coming to the rescue. But Captain Hisgins broke down the 
door, with the heavy fender-curb; and it was his smashing the door that had 
sounded so confusing and frightening in the darkness of the passage. 

“ The photograph of the monstrous hoof above Miss Hisgins in the 
cellar, is one of the things that I am less sure about. It might have been 
faked by Parsket, whilst I was out of the room, and this would have been 
easy enough, to anyone who knew how. But, you know, it does not look 
like a fake. Yet, there is as much evidence of probability that it was faked, 
as against; and the thing is too vague for an examination to help to a definite 
decision; so that I will express no opinion, one way or the other. It is cer¬ 
tainly a horrible photograph. 

“ And now I come to that last, dreadful thing. There has been no 
further manifestation of anything abnormal; so that there is an extraordinary 
uncertainty in my conclusions. IF we had not heard those last sounds, and 
if Parsket had not shown that enormous sense of fear, the whole of this case 
could be explained away in the way in which I have shown. And, in fact, 
as you have seen, I am of the opinion that almost all of it can be cleared up; 
but I see no way of going past the thing we heard at the last, and the fear 
that Parsket showed. 

“ His death— No, that proves nothing. At the inquest it was de¬ 
scribed somewhat untechnically as due to heart-spasm. That is normal 
enough, and leaves us quite in the dark as to whether he died because he 
stood between the girl and some incredible monster. 

“ The look on Parsket’s face, and the thing he called out, when he heard 
the great hoof-sounds coming down the passage, seem to show that he had 
the sudden realisation of what before then may have been nothing more than 
a horrible suspicion. And his fear and appreciation of some tremendous 
danger approaching was probably more keenly real even than mine. And 
then he did the one fine, great thing! ” 

“ And the cause? ” I said. “ What caused it? ’’ 

Carnacki shook his head. 

“ God knows,” he answered, with a peculiar sincere reverence. “ IF 
that thing was what it seemed to be, one might suggest an explanation, which 
would not offend one’s reason, but which may be utterly w'rong. Yet I have 
thought, though it would take a long lecture on Thought Induction to get 
you to appreciate my reasons, that Parsket had produced what I might term 
a kind of 1 induced haunting,’ a kind of induced simulation of his mental 
conceptions, due to his desperate thoughts and broodings. It is impossible 
to make it clearer, in a few words.” 


Carnacki the Ghost Finder 

“ But the old story ! ” I said. “ Why may not there have been some¬ 
thing in that ? ” 

“ There may have been something in it,” said Carnacki, quietly. ” But 
I do not think it had anything to do with this. I have not clearly thought 1 
out my reasons, yet; but later I may be able to tell you why I think so.” 

“ And the marriage. And the cellar—was there anything found there?” 
asked Taylor. 

“ Yes, the marriage was performed that day, in spite of the tragedy,” 
Carnacki told us. “ It was the wisest thing to do—considering the things 
that I cannot explain. Yes, I had the floor of that big cellar up; for I had a 
feeling I might find something there to give me some light. But there was 
nothing. 

” You know, the whole thing is tremendous and extraordinary. I shall 
never forget the look on Parsket’s face. And afterwards the disgusting 
sounds of those great hoofs going away through the quiet house.” 

Carnacki stood up: — 

“ Out you go ! ” he said, in friendly fashion, using the recognised for¬ 
mula. 

And we went presently out into the quiet of the Embankment, and so 
to our homes. 



THE CAVALIERS^ LAMENT 

By A. H. Kendall 
If love were all: 

Not mine the part inactive here to stand 
Holding my lady's heart, but not her hand, 

If love were all. 

Were honour all: 

Fame fairly won might ease this aching pain, 
dnd hard-held love perchance less fiercely strain, 
Were honour all. 

If life were all: 

This life we draw with restless mortal breath, 
Soon were it done, and I acquaint with death, 

If life were all. 

Oh, lady mine, 

Could love and honour some glad day agree. 
Life wait us otherwhere more full and free , 

Vd not repine .. 



(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of “real” ghost stories, tells 
here the details of a peculiarly frightening experience) 


T was still evening, as I remember, and the four of us, 
Jessop, Arkright, Taylor and I, looked disappointedly 
at Carnacki, where he sat silent in his great chair. 

We had come in response to the usual card of 
invitation, which—as you know—we have come to 
consider as a sure prelude to a good story; and now, 
after telling us the short incident of the Three Straw 
Platters, he had lapsed into a contented silence, and 
the night not half gone, as I have hinted. 

However, as it chanced, some pitying fate jogged 
Carnacki's elbow, or his memory, and he began again, in his queer level 
way : — 

“The ‘Straw Platters’ business reminds me of the ‘Searcher’ Case, 
which 1 have sometimes thought might interest you. It was some time ago, 
in fact a deuce of a long time ago, that the thing happened; and my experi¬ 
ence of what I might term ‘ curious ’ things was very small at that time. 

“ I was living with my mother, when it occurred, in a small house just 
outside of Appledorn, on the South Coast. The house was the last of a row 
of detached cottage-villas, each house standing in its own garden; and very 
dainty little places they were, very old, and most of them smothered in roses; 
and all with those quaint old leaded windows, and doors of genuine oak. 
You must just try to picture them for the sake of their complete niceness. 

“ Now I must remind you at the beginning, that my mother and I had 
lived in that little house for two years; and in the whole of that time there 
had not been a single peculiar happening to worry us. 

“ And then, something happened. 

“ It was about two o’clock one morning, as I was finishing some letters, 
that I heard the door of my mother’s bedroom open, and she came to the 
top of the stairs, and knocked on the banisters. 

“ ‘All right, dear,’ I called; for I supposed she was merely reminding 
me that I should have been in bed long ago; then I heard her go back to 
her room, and I hurried my work, for fear she should lie awake, until she 
heard me safe up to my room. 
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“ When I was finished, I lit my candle, put out the lamp, and went 
upstairs. As I came opposite the door of my mother’s room, 1 saw that it 
was open, called good-night to her, very softly, and asked whether I should 
close the door. As there was no answer, I knew that she had dropped off 
to sleep again, and I closed the door very gently, and turned into my room, 
just across the passage. As I did so, I experienced a momentary, half-aware 
sense of a faint, peculiar, disagreeable odour in the passage; but it was not 
until the following night that I realised 1 had noticed a smell that offended 
me. You follow me? It is so often like that—one suddenly knows a thing 
that really recorded itself on one’s consciousness, perhaps a year before. 

“ The next morning at breakfast, I mentioned casually to my mother 
that she had ‘ dropped-off, ’ and I had shut her door for her. To my surprise, 
she assured me she had never been out of her room. 1 reminded her about 
the two raps she had given upon the banister; but she still was certain I 
must be mistaken; and in the end I teased her, saying she had grown so 
accustomed to my bad habit of sitting up late, that she had come to call me 
in her sleep. Of course, she denied this, and I let the matter drop; but I 
was more than a little puzzled, and did not know whether to believe my own 
explanation, or to take the mater’s, which was to put the noises down to the 
mice, and the open door to the fact that she couldn’t have properly latched 
iij when she went to bed. I suppose, away in the subconscious part of me, 
I had a stirring of less reasonable thoughts; but certainly, I had no real 
uneasiness at that time. 

“ The next night there came a further development. About two-thirty 
a.m., I heard my mother’s door open, just as on the previous night, and 
immediately afterward she rapped sharply, on the banister, as it seemed to 
me. I stopped my work and called up that I would not be long. As she 
made no reply, and I did not hear her go back to bed, I had a quick sense 
of wonder whether she might not be doing it in her sleep, after all, just as 
I had said. 

“ Wfth the thought, I stood up, and taking the lamp from the table, 
began to go towards the door, which was open into the passage. It was then 
1 got a sudden nasty sort of thrill; for it came to me, all at once, that my 
mother never knocked, when I sat up too late; she always called. You will 
understand I was not really frightened in any way; only vaguely uneasy, 
and pretty sure she must really be doing the thing in her sleep. 

“ I went quickly up the stairs, and when I came to the top, my mother 
was not there; but her door was open. I had a bewildered sense though 
believing she must have gone quietly back to bed, without my hearing her. 
I entered her room and found her sleeping quietly and naturally; for the 
vague sense of trouble in me was sufficiently strong to make me go over 
to look at her. 

“ When I was sure that she was perfectly right in every way, I was 
still a little bothered; but much more inclined to think my suspicion 
correct and that she had gone quietly back to bed in her sleep, without 
knowing what she had been doing. This was the most reasonable tiling to 
think, as you must see. 

“ And then it came to me, suddenly, that vague, queer, mildewy smell 
in the room ; and it was in that instant I became aware I had smelt the same 
strange, uncertain smell the night before in the passage. 

“I was definitely uneasy now’, and began to search my mother's room; 
though with no aim or clear thought of anything, except to assure myself 
that there was nothing in the room. All the time, you know, I never expected 
really to find anything; only my uneasiness had to be assured. 

“ In the middle of my search my mother woke up, and of course I had 
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to explain. I told her about her door opening, and the knocks on the 
banister, and that I had come up and found her asleep. 1 said nothing about 
the smell, which was not very distinct; but told her that the thing happening 
twice had made me a bit nervous, and possibly fanciful, and I thought 1 
would take a look round, just to feel satisfied. 

“ I have thought since that the reason I made no mention of the smell, 
was not only that I did not want to frighten my mother, for I was scarcely 
that myself; but because I had only a vague half-knowledge that I associated 
the smell with fancies too indefinite and peculiar to bear talking about. You 
will understand that I am able now to analyse and put the thing into words; 
but then I did not even know my chief reason for saying nothing; let alone 
appreciate its possible significance. 

“ It was my mother, after all, who put part of my vague sensations into 
words:— 

“ ‘ What a disagreeable smell! ’ she exclaimed, and was silent a moment, 
looking at me. Then :— 1 You feel there’s something wrong? ’ still looking 
at me, very quietly but with a little, nervous note of questioning expectancy. 

“ 1 I don't know,’ I said. ‘ I can’t understand it, unless you’ve really 
been walking about in your sleep.’ 

“ ‘ The smell,’ she said. 

“‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘That’s what puzzles me too. I’ll take a walk 
through the house; but I don’t suppose it’s anything.’ 

“I lit her candle, and taking the lamp, I went through the other bed¬ 
rooms, and afterwards all over the house, including the three underground 
cellars, which was a little trying to the nerves, seeing that I was more nervous 
than I would admit. 

“ Then I went back to my mother, and told her there was really nothing 
to bother about; and, you know, in the end, we talked ourselves into believing 
’t was nothing. My mother would not agree that she might have been 
sleep-walking; but she was ready to put the door opening down to the fault 
of the latch, which certainly snicked very lightly. As for the knocks, they 
might be the old warped woodwork of the house cracking a bit, or a mouse 
rattling a piece of loose plaster. The smell was more difficult to explain; 
but finally we agreed that it might easily be the queer night-smell of the 
moist earth, coming in through the open window of my mother’s room, from 
the back garden, or—for that matter—from the little churchyard beyond the 
big wall at the bottom of the garden. 

“And so we quietened down, and finally I went to bed, and to sleep. 

“ I think this is certainly a lesson on the way we humans can delude 
ourselves; for there was not one of these explanations that my reason could 
really accept. Try to imagine yourself in the same circumstances, and you 
will see how absurd our attempts to explain the happenings really were. 

“ In the morning, when I came down to breakfast, we talked it all over 
again, and whilst we agreed that it was strange, we also agreed that we had 
begun to imagine funny things in the backs of our minds, which now we 
felt half ashamed to admit. This is very strange when you come to look 
into it; but very human. 

“ And then that night again my mother’s door was slammed once more 
just after midnight. I caught up the lamp, and when I reached her door, 
I found it shut. I opened it quickly, and went in, to find my mother lying 
with her eyes open, and rather nervous; having been waked by the bang 
of the door. But what upset me more than anything, was the fact that there 
was a disgusting smell in the passage and in her room. 

“ Whilst I was asking her whether she was all right, a door slammed 
twice downstairs; and you can imagine how it made me feel. My mother 
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and I looked at one another; and then I lit her candle, and taking the poker 
from the fender, went downstairs with the lamp, beginning to feel really 
nervous. The culminative effect of so many queer happenings was getting 
hold of me; and all the apparently reasonable explanations seemed futile. 

“ The horrible smell seemed to be very strong in the downstairs passage; 
also in the front room and the cellars; but chiefiv in the passage. I made a 
very thorough search of the house, and when I had finished, I knew that 
all the lower windows and doors were properly shut and fastened, and that 
there was no living thing in the house, beyond our two selves. Then I went 
up to my mother’s room again, and we talked the thing over for an hour 
or more, and in the end came to the conclusion that we might, after all, be 
reading too much into a number of little things; but, you know, inside of 
us, we did not believe this. 

“ Later, when we had talked ourselves into a more comfortable state of 
mind, I said good night, and went off to bed; and presently managed to get 
to sleep. 

“ In the early hours of the morning, whilst it was still dark, I was waked 
by a loud noise. I sat up in bed, and listened. And from downstairs, I 
heard :—bang, bang, bang, one door after another being slammed; at least, 
that is the impression the sounds gave to me. 

“ I jumped out of bed, with the tingle and shiver of sudden fright on 
me; and at the same moment, as I lit my candle, my door was pushed slowly 
open; I had left it unlatched, so as not to feel that my mother was quite 
shut off from me. 

“ ‘ Who’s there? ’ I shouted out, in a voice twice as deep as my natural 
one, and with a queer breathlessness, that sudden fright so often gives one. 
‘ Who’s there ? ’ 

Then I heard my mother saying: — 

“‘It’s me, Thomas. Whatever is happening downstairs?’ 

“ She was in the room by this, and I saw she had her bedroom poker 
in one hand, and her candle in the other. I could have smiled at her, had 
it not been for the extraordinary sounds downstairs. 

“ I got into my slippers, and reached down an old sword-bayonet from 
the wall; then I picked up my candle, and begged my mother not to come; 
but I knew it would be little use, if she had made up her mind; and she had, 
with the result that she acted as a sort of rearguard for me, during our search. 
I know', in some ways, I was very glad to have her with me, as you will 
understand. 

“ By this time, the door-slamming had teased, and there seemed, 
probably because of the contrast, to be an appalling silence in the house. 
However, I led the way, holding my candle high, and keeping the sw : ord- 
bavonet very handv. Downstairs we found all the doors wide open; 
although the outer doors and the windows were closed all right, I began to 
winder whether the noises had been made by the doors after all. Of one 
thing only were we sure, and that was, there was no living thing in the 
house, beside ourselves, while everywhere throughout the house, there was 
the taint of that disgusting odour. 

“ Of course it was absurd to try to make-believe any longer. There was 
something strange about the house; and as soon as it was daylight, I set 
my mother to packing; and soon after breakfast, I saw her off bv train. 

“ Then I set to work to trv to clear up the mystery. I w'ent first to the 
landlord, and told him all the circumstances. From him, I found that twelve 
or fifteen years back, the house had got rather a curious name from three 
or four tenants; with the result that it had remained empty for a long while: 
ir the end he had let it at a low rent to a Captain Tobias, on the one con- 


dition that he should hold his tongue, if he saw anything peculiar. The 
landlord’s idea—as he told me frankly—was to free the house from these 
tales of-* something queer,’ by keeping a tenant in it, and then to sell it for 
the best price he could get. 

“ However, when Captain Tobias left, after a ten years’ tenancy, there 
was no longer any talk about the house; so when I offered to take it on a 
five years’ lease, he had jumped at the offer. This was the whole story; so 
he gave me to understand. When I pressed him for details of the supposed 
peculiar happenings in the house, all those years back, he said the tenants 
had talked about a woman who always moved about the house at night. 
Some tenants never saw anything; but others w'ould not stay out the first 

month’s tenancy. 

“ One thing the land¬ 
lord w'as particular to point 
out, that no tenant had ever 
complained about knock- 
ings, or doors slamming. 
As for the smell, he seemed 
positively indignant about 
it; but why, I don’t suppose 
he knew himself, except that 
he probably had some vague 
feeling that it was an in¬ 
direct accusation on my part 
that the drains w*ere not 
right. 

11 In the end, I sug¬ 
gested he should come down 
and spend the night with 
me. He agreed at once, 
especially as I told him I 
intended to keep the whole 
business quiet, and try to 
get to the bottom of the 
curious affair; for he was 
anxious to keep the rumour 
of the haunting from get¬ 
ting about. 

“ About three o’clock 
that afternoon, he came 
down, and we made a 
thorough search of the house, which, however, revealed nothing unusual. 
Afterwards, the landlord made one or two tests, which showed him the 
drainage was in perfect order; after that we made our preparations for sitting 
up all night. 

“ Fhst, we borrowed two policemen’s dark lanterns from the station 
near by, where the superintendent and I were friendly; and as soon 
as it was really dusk, the landlord went up to his house for his gun. I had 
the sword-bayonet I have told you about; and w hen the landlord got back, 
we sat talking in my study until nearly midnight. 

“ Then we lit the lanterns and went upstairs. We placed the lanterns, 
gu-n and bayonet handy on the table; then I shut and sealed the bedroom 
doors; afterwards we took our seats, and turned off the lights. 

11 From then, until two o’clock, nothing happened; but a little after two, 
as I found by holding my watch near to the faint glow of the closed lanterns, 
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I had a time of extraordinary nervousness; and I bent towards the landlord, 
and whispered to him that I had a queer feeling something was about to 
happen, and to be ready with his lantern; at the same time I reached out 
towards mine. In the very instant 1 made this movement, the darkness 
which filled the passage seemed to become suddenly of a dull violet colour; 
not, as if a light had been shone; but as if the natural blackness of the night 
had changed colour. And then, coming through this violet night, through 
this violet-coloured gloom, came a little naked Child, running. In an extra¬ 
ordinary way, the Child seemed not to be distinct from the surrounding 
gloom; but almost as if it were a concentration of that extraordinary atmo¬ 
sphere; as if that gloomy colour which had changed the night, came from 
the Child. It seems impossible to make clear to you ; but try to understand it. 

“ The Child went past me, running, with the natural movement of the 
legs of a chubby human child, but in an absolute and inconceivable silence. 
It was a very small Child, and must have passed under the table; but I saw 
the Child through the table, as if it had been only a slightly darker shadow' 
than the coloured gloom. In the same instant, I saw that a fluctuating 
glimmer of violet light outlined the metal of the gun-barrels and the blade 
of the sword-bayonet, making them seem like faint shapes of glimmering 
light, floating unsupported where the table-top should have shown solid. 

“ Now, curiously, as I saw these things, I was subconsciously aware 
that I heard the anxious breathing of the landlord, quite clear and laboured, 
close to my elbow, where he waited nervously with his hands on the lantern. 
I realised in that moment that he saw nothing; but waited in the darkness, 
for my warning to come true. 

“ Even as I took heed of these minor things, I saw the Child jump to 
one side, and hide behind some half-seen object, that was certainly nothing 
belonging to the passage. I stared, intently, with a most extraordinary thrill 
of expectant wonder, with fright making goose-flesh of my back. And even 
as I stared, I solved for myself the less important problem of what the two 
black clouds were that hung over a part of the table. I think it very curious 
and interesting, the double working of the mind, often so much more 
apparent during times of stress. The two clouds came from two faintly 
shining shapes, which I knew must be the metal of the lanterns; and the 
things that looked black to the sight with which I was then seeing, could 
be nothing else but what to normal human sight is known as light. This 
phenomenon I have always remembered. I have twice seen a somewhat 
similar thing; in The Dark Light Case and in that trouble of Maaetheson’s, 
which you know about. 

“ Even as l understood this matter of the lights, I was looking to my 
left, to understand why the Child was hiding. And suddenly, I heard the 
landlord shout out:—‘The Woman!’ But I saw nothing. I had a 
disagreeable sense that something repugnant was near to me, and I was 
aware in the same moment that the landlord was gripping mv arm in a 
hard, frightened grip. Then I was looking back to where the Child had 
hidden. T saw the Child peeping out from behind its hiding-place, seeming 
to be looking up the passage; but whether in fear I could not tell. Then it 
came out, and ran headlong away, through the place where should have 
been the wall of my mother’s bedroom; but the Sense with which I was 
seeing these things, showed me the wall only as a vague, upright shadow, 
unsubstantial. And immediately the child was lost to me, in the dull violet 
gloom. At the same time, I felt the landlord press back against me, as if 
something had passed close to him; and he called out again, a hoarse sort 
of cry:—‘The Woman! The Woman!’ and turned the shade clumsily 
from off his lantern. But I had seen no Woman; and the passage showed 



empty, as he shone the beam of his light jerkily to and fro; but chiefly in 
the direction of the doorway of my mother’s room. 

“ He was still clutching my arm, and had risen to his feet; and now, 
mechanically and almost slowly, I picked up my lantern and turned on the 
light. I shone it, a little dazedly, at the seals upon the doors; but none 
were broken; then I sent the light to and fro, up and down the passage; but 
there was nothing; and 1 turned to the landlord, who was saying something 
in a rather incoherent fashion. As my light passed over his face, I noted, 
in a dull sort of way, that he was drenched with sweat. 

“ Then my wits became more handleable, and I began to catch the drift 
of his words :—‘ Did you see her? Did you see her? ’ he was saying,, over 
and over again; and then I found myself telling him, in quite a level voice, 
that I had not seen any Woman. He became more coherent then, and I found 
that he had seen a Woman come from the end of the passage, and go past 
us; but he could not describe her, except that she kept stopping and looking 
about her, and had even peered at the wall, close beside him, as if looking 
for something. But what seemed to trouble him most, was that she had not 
seemed to see him, at all. He repeated this so often, that in the end I told 
him, in an absurd sort of way, that he ought to be very glad she had not. 
What did it all mean ? w'as the question; somehow I was not so frightened, 
as utterly bewildered. I had seen less then, than since; butyvhat I had seen, 
had made me feel adrift from my anchorage of Reason. 

“ What did it mean ? He had seen a Woman, searching for something. 
I had not seen this Woman. I had seen a Child, running away, and hiding 
from Something or Someone. He had not seen the Child, or the other 
things—only the Woman. And 1 had not seen her. What did it all mean ? 

“ I had said nothing to the landlord about the Child. I had been too 
bewildered, and I realised that it would be futile to attempt an explanation. 
He was already stupid with the thing he had seen; and not the kind of man 
to understand. All this went through my mind as we stood there, shining 
the lanterns to and fro. All the time, intermingled with a streak of practical 
reasoning, 1 was questioning myself, what did it all mean ? What was the 
Woman searching for; what was the Child running from? 

“Suddenly, as I stood there, bewildered and nervous, making random 
answers to the landlord, a door below was violently slammed, and directly 
1 caught the horrible reek of which I have told you. 

“‘There! ’ I said to the landlord, and caught his arm, in my turn. 
1 The Smell! Do you smell it ? ’ 

“ He looked at me so stupidly that in a sort of nervous anger, I shook 

him. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he said, in a queer voice, trying to shine the light from his 
shaking lantern at me stair-head. 

“ 1 Come on ! ’ I said, and picked up my bayonet; and he came, carrying 
his gun awkwardly. I think he came, more because he was afraid to be 
left alone, than because he had any pluck left, poor beggar. I never sneer 
at that kind of funk, at least very seldom; for when it takes hold of you, it 
makes rags of your courage. 

“ I led the way downstairs, shining my light into the lower passage, 
and afterwards at the doors to see whether they were shut; for I had closed 
and latched them, placing a corner of a mat against each door, so I should 
know which had been opened. 

“ I saw at once that none of the doors had been opened; then I threw' 
the beam of my light down alongside the stairway, in order to see the mat 
1 had placed against the door at the top of the cellar stairs. I got a horrid 
thrill; for the mat was flat! I paused a couple of seconds, shining my light 
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to and fro in the passage, and holding fast to my courage, I went down the 
stairs. 

“ As I came to the bottom step, I saw patches of wet all up and down 
the passage. I shone my lantern on them. It was the imprint of a wet foot 
on the oilcloth of the passage; not an ordinary footprint, but a queer., soft, 
flabby, spreading imprint, that gave me a feeling of extraordinary horror. 

“ Backward and forward I flashed the light over the impossible marks 
and saw them everywhere. Suddenly I noticed that they led to each of the 
closed doors. I felt something touch my back, and glanced round swiftly, 
to find the landlord had come close to me, almost pressing against me, in 
his fear. 

“ ‘ It’s all right,’ I said, but in a rather breathless whisper, meaning 
to put a little courage into him; for I could feel that he was shaking through 
all his body. Even then as I tried to get him steadied enough to be of some 
use, his gun went off with a tremendous bang. He jumped, and yelled 
with sheer terror; and I swore because of the shock. 

“ ‘ Give it to me for God’s sake ! ’ I said, and slipped the gun from his 
hand; and in the same instant there was a sound of running steps up the 
garden path, and immediately the flash of a bull’s-eye lantern upon the fan¬ 
light over the front door. Then the door was tried, and directly afterwards 
there came a thunderous knocking, which told me a policeman had heard 
the shot. 

“ I w’ent to the door, and opened it. Fortunately the constable knew 
me, and when I had beckoned him in, I was able to explain matters in a 
very short time. While doing this, Inspector Johnstone came up the path, 
having missed the officer, and seeing lights and the open door. I told him 
as briefly as possible what had occurred, but did not mention the Child or 
the Woman; for it would have seemed too fantastic for him to notice. I 
showed him the queer, wet footprints and how they went towards the closed 
doors. I explained quickly about the mats, and how that the one against 
the cellar door was flat, which showed the door had been opened. 

“The inspector nodded, and told the constable to guard the door at 
the top of the cellar stairs. He then asked the hall lamp to be lit, after 
which he took the policeman’s lantern, and led the way into the front room. 
He paused with the door wide open, and threw the light all round; then 
jumped into the room, and looked behind the door; there was no one there; 
but all over the polished oak floor, between the scattered rugs, went the 
marks of those horrible spreading footprints; and the room permeated with 
the horrible odour. 

“The inspector searched the room carefully, and then went into the 
middle room, using the same precautions. There was nothing in the middle 
room, or in the kitchen or pantry; but everywhere went the wet footmarks 
through all the rooms, showing plainly wherever there was woodwork or 
oilcloth; and always there w>as the smeil. 

“ The inspector ceased from his search of the rooms, and spent a minute 
in trying whether the mats would really fall flat when the doors were open, 
or merely ruckle up in a way as to appear they had been untouched; but 
in each case, the mats fell flat, and remained so. 

“ ‘ Extraordinary ! ’ I heard Johnstone mutter to himself. And then 
he went towards the cellar door. He had inquired at first whether there 
were windows to the cellar, and when he learned there was no way out, 
except by the door, he had left this part of the search to the last. 

“ As Johnstone came up to the door, the policeman made a motion of 
salute, and said something in a low voice; and something in the tone made 
me flick my light across him. I saw then that the man was very white, and 
he looked strange and bewildered. 
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“‘What?’ said Johnstone impatiently. ‘Speak up!’ 

“ ‘A woman come along ’ere, sir, and went throught this ’ere door,’ 
said the constable, clearly, but with a curious monotonous intonation that 
is sometimes heard from an unintelligent man. 

“ ‘ Speak up ! ’ shouted the inspector. 

“ ‘ A woman come along and went through this ’ere door,’ repeated the 
man, monotonously. 

“ The inspector caught the man by the shoulder, and deliberately sniffed 
his breath. 

“ ‘ No ! ’ he said. And then sarcastically :—‘ I hope you held the door 
open politely for the lady.’ 

“ ‘The door weren’t opened, sir,’ said the man, simply. 

“ ‘ Are you mad-’ began Johnstone. 

“ ‘ No,’ broke in the landlord’s voice from the back, speaking steadily 
enough. ‘ I saw the Woman upstairs.’ It was evident that he had got 
back his control again. 

“ ‘I’m afraid, Inspector Johnstone,’ I said, ‘that there’s more in this 
than you think. I certainly saw some very extraordinary things upstairs.’ 

“ The inspector seemed about to say something; but instead, he turned 
again to the door, and flashed his light down and round about the mat. 1 
saw then that the strange, horrible footmarks came straight up to the cellar 
door; and the last print showed under the door; yet the policeman said the 
door had not been opened. 

“ And suddenly, without any intention, or realisation of what I was 
saying, I asked the landlord : — 

“ ‘ What were the feet like ? ’ 

“ I received no answer; for the inspector was ordering the constable to 
open the cellar door, and the man was not obeying. Johnstone repeated the 
order, and at last, in a queer automatic way, the man obeyed, and pushed 
the door open. The loathsome smell beat up at us, in a great wave of 
horror, and the inspector came backward a step. 

“ ‘ My God ! ’ he said, and went forward again, and shone his light dowrn 
the steps; but there was nothing visible, only that on each step showed the 
unnatural footprints. 

“The inspector brought the beam of the light vividly on the top step; 
and there, clear in the light, there w’as something small, moving. The 
inspector bent to look, and the policeman and I with him. I don’t want to 
disgust you; but the thing we looked at was a maggot. The policeman 
backed suddenly out of the doorway : 

“ ‘The churchyard,’ he said, ‘. . . at the back of the ’ouse.’ 

“ ‘Silence! ’ said Johnstone, with a queer break in the word, and I 
knew that at last he was frightened. He put his lantern into the doorway, 
and shone it from step to step, following the footprints down into the dark¬ 
ness; then he stepped back from the open doorway, and we all gave back 
with him. He looked round, and I had a feeling that he was looking for 
a weapon of some kind. 

“ ‘ Your gun,’ I said to the landlord, and he brought it from the front 
hall, and passed it over to the inspector, who took it and ejected the empty 
shell from the right barrel. He held out his hand for a live cartridge, which 
the landlord brought from his pocket. He loaded the gun and snapped the 
breech. He turned to the constable: — 

“ ‘ Come on,’ he said, and moved towards the cellar doorway. 

“ ‘ I ain’t cornin’, sir,” said the policeman, very white in the face. 

“ With a sudden blaze of passion, the inspector took the man by the 
scruff, and hove him bodily down into the darkness, and he went downward, 



screaming. The inspector followed him instantly, with his lantern and the 
gun; and I after the inspector, with the bayonet ready. Behind me, I heard 
the landlord. 

“ At the bottom of the stairs, the inspector was helping the policeman 
to his feet, where he stood swaying a moment, in a bewildered fashion; then 
the inspector went into the front cellar, and his man followed him in stupid 
fashion ; but evidently no longer with any thought of running away from 
the horror. 

“ We all crowded into the front cellar, flashing our lights to and fro. 
Inspector Johnstone was examining the floor, and I saw that the footmarks 
went all round the cellar, into all the corners, and across the floor. I thought 
suddenly of the Child that was running away from Something. Do you 
see the thing that I was seeing vaguely ? 

“ We went out of the cellar in a body, for there was nothing to be found. 
In the next cellar, the footprints went everywhere in that queer erratic fashion, 
as of someone searching for something, or following some blind scent. 

“ In the third cellar the prints ended at the shallow well that had been 
the old water-supply of the little house. The well was full to the brim, and 
the water so clear that the pebbly bottom was plainly to be seen, as we shone 
the lights into the water. The search came to an abrupt end, and we stood 
about the well, looking at one another, in an absolute, horrible silence. 

“ Johnstone made another examination of the footprints; then he shone 
his light again into the clear shallow water, searching each inch of the plainly 
seen bottom; but there was nothing there. The cellar was full of the dreadful 
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smell; and everyone stood silent, except for the constant turning of the 
lamps to and fro around the cellar. 

“The inspector looked up from his search of the well, and nodded 
quietly across at me, with his sudden acknowledgment that our belief was 
now his belief, the smell in the cellar seemed to grow more dreadful, and to 
be, as it were, a menace—the material expression that some monstrous thing 
was there with us, invisible. 

“ ‘ I think-’ began the inspector, and shone his light towards the 

stairway; and at this the constable’s restraint went utterly, and he ran for 
the stairs, making a queer sound in his throat. 

“ The landlord followed, at a quick walk, and then the inspector and I. 
He waited a single instant for me, and we went up together, treading on the 
same steps, and with our lights held backwards. At the top, I slammed and 
locked the stair door, and wiped my forehead, and my hands were shaking. 

“ The inspector asked me to give his man a glass of whisky, and then 
he sent him out on his beat. He stayed a short while with the landlord and 
me, and it was arranged that he would join us again the following night, 
and watch the Well with us from midnight until daylight. Then he left us, 
just as the dawn was coming in. The landlord and I locked up the house, 
and w'ent over to his place for a sleep. 

“ In the afternoon, the landlord and I returned to the house, to make 
arrangements for the night. He was very quiet, and I felt he was to be relied 
on, now that he had been ‘ salted,’ as it were, with his fright of the previous 
night. 

“ We opened all the doors and windows, and blew the house through 
very thoroughly; and in the meanwhile, we lit the lamps in the house, and 
took them down into the cellars, where we set them all about, so as to have 
light everywhere. Then we carried down three chairs and a table, and set 
ihem in the cellar where the w r ell was sunk. After that, we stretched thin 
piano wire across the cellar, about nine inches from the floor, at such a height 
that it should catch anything moving about in the dark. 

“ When this was done, I went through the house w'ith the landlord, and 
sealed every w’indow and door in the place, excepting only the front door 
and the door at the top of the cellar stairs. 

“ Meanwhile, a local wire-smith w r as making something to my order; 
and when the landlord and I had finished tea at his house, we w f ent dow n to 
see how the smith was getting on. We found the thing completed. It 
looked rather like a huge parrot’s cage, without any bottom, of very heavy 
gage wire, and stood about seven feet high and was four feet in diameter. 
Fortunately, I remembered to have it made longitudinally in tw'o halves, or 
else we should never have got it through the doorways and down the cellar 
stairs. 

“ I told the wire-smith to bring the cage up to the house so he could fit 
the two halves rigidly together. As we returned, I called in at an iron¬ 
monger’s, w'here I bought some thin hemp rope and an iron rack-pulley, like 
those used in Lancashire for hauling up the ceiling clothes-racks, which 
you will find in every cottage. I bought also a couple of pitchforks. 

“ ‘ We shan’t w-ant to touch it,’ I said to the landlord; and he nodded, 
rather white all at once. 

“ As soon as the cage arrived and been fitted together in the cellar, I 
sent away the smith; and the landlord and I suspended it over the well, into 
which it fitted easily. After a lot of trouble, we managed to hang it so 
perfectly central from the rope over the iron pulley, that when hoisted to 
the ceiling, and dropped, it went every time plunk into the well, like a candle- 
extinguisher. When we had it finally arranged, I hoisted it up once more, 
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to the ready position, and made the rope fast to a heavy wooden pillar, which 
stood in the middle of the cellar. 

“ By ten o’clock, I had everything arranged, with the two pitchforks 
and the two police lanterns; also some whisky and sandwiches. Underneath 
the table I had several buckets full of disinfectant. 

“ A little after eleven o’clock, there was a knock at the front door, and 
when I went, I found Inspector Johnstone had arrived, and brought with 
him one of his plain-clothes men. You will understand how pleased I was 
to see there would be this addition to our watch; for he looked a tough, 
nerveless man, brainy and collected; and one I should have picked to help 
u? with the horrible job I felt pretty sure we should have to do that night. 

“ When the inspector and the detective had entered, I shut and locked 
the front door; then, while the inspector held the light, I sealed the door 
carefully, with tape and wax. At the head of the cellar stairs, I shut and 
locked that door also, and sealed it in the same way. 

“ As we entered the cellar, I warned Johnstone and his man to be careful 
not to fall over the wires; and then, as I saw his surprise at my arrange¬ 
ments, I began to explain my ideas and intentions, to all of which he listened 
with strong approval. I was pleased to see also that the detective was 
nodding his head, as I talked, in a way that showed he appreciated all my 
precautions. 

“As he put his lantern down, the inspector picked up one of the pitch- 
forks, and balanced it in his hand; he looked at me, and nodded. 

“ ‘ The best thing,’ he said. ‘ I only wish you’d got two more.’ 

“ Then we all took our seats, the detective getting a washing-stool from 
the corner of the cellar. From then, until a quarter to twelve, we talked 
quietly, whilst we made a light supper of whisky and sandwiches; after 
which, we cleared everything off the table, excepting the lanterns and the 
pitchforks. One of the latter, I handed to the inspector; the other I took 
myself, and then, having set my chair so as to be handy to the rope which 
lowered the cage into the well, I went round the cellar and put out every 
lamp. 

“ I groped my way to my chair, and arranged the pitchfork and the 
dark lantern ready to my hand; after which I suggested that everyone should 
keep an absolute silence throughout the watch. I asked, also, that no lantern 
should be turned on, until I gave the word. 

“ I put my watch on the table, where a faint glow from my lantern made 
me able to see the time. For an hour nothing happened, and everyone kept 
an absolute silence, except for an occasional uneasy movement. 

“ About half-past one, however, I was conscious again of the same 
extraordinary and peculiar nervousness, which I had felt on the previous 
night. I put my hand out quickly, and eased the hitched rope from around 
the pillar. The inspector seemed aware of the movement; for I saw the faint 
light from his lafttern, move a little, as if he had suddenly taken hold of it, 
in readiness. 

“ A minute later, I noticed there was a change in the colour of the 
night in the cellar, and it grew slowly violet-tinted upon my eyes. I glanced 
to and fro, quickly, in the new darkness, and even as I looked, I was con¬ 
scious that the violet colour deepened. In the direction of the well, but 
- seeming to be at a great distance, there was, as it were, a nucleus to the 
change; and the nucleus came swiftly towards us, appearing to come from 
a great space, almost in a single moment. It came near, and I saw r again 
that it was a little naked Child, running, and seeming to be of the violet night 
in which it ran. 

“ The Child came with a natural rui 


ling movement, exactly as I 
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described it before; but in a silence so peculiarly intense, that it was as if 
it brought the silence with it. About half-way between the well and the 
table, the Child turned swiftly, and looked back at something invisible to 
me; and suddenly it went down into a crouching attitude, and seemed to be 
hiding behind something that showed vaguely; but there was nothing there, 
except the bare floor of the cellar; nothing, I mean, of our world. 

“ I could hear the breathing of the three other men, with a wonderful 
distinctness; and also the tick ot my watch upon the table seemed to sound 
as loud and as slow as the tick of an old grandfather’s clock. Someway I 
knew that none of the others saw what I was seeing. 

“ Abruptly, the landlord, wfTo was next to me, let out his breath with 
0 little hissing sound; 1 knew then that something was visible to him. There 
came a creak from the table, and I had a feeling that the inspector was leaning 
forward, looking at something that I could not see. The landlord reached 
out his hand through the darkness, and fumbled a moment to catch my 
arm : — 

“ ‘The Woman ! ’ he whispered, close to my ear. ‘ Over by the well.’ 

“ I stared hard in that direction; but saw nothing, except that the violet 
colour of the cellar seemed a little duller just there. 

“ I looked back quickly to the vague place where the Child was hiding. 
I saw it was peering backward from its hiding-place. Suddenly it rose and 
ran straight for the middle of the table, which showed only as vague shadow 
half-way between my eyes and the unseen floor. As the Child ran under 
the table, the steel prongs of my pitchfork glimmered with a violet, fluc¬ 
tuating light. A little way off, there showed high up in the gloom, the 
vaguely shining outline of the other fork, so I knew the inspector had it 
raised in his hand, ready. There was no doubt but that he saw something. 
On the table, the metal of the five lanterns shone with the same strange 
glow; and about each lanterrt there was a little cloud of absolute blackness, 
where the phenomenon that is light to our natural eyes, came through the 
fittings; and in this complete blackness, the metal of each lantern showed 
plain, as might a cat’s-eye in a nest of black cotton wool. 

“Just beyond the table, the Child paused again, and stood, seeming 
to oscillate a little upon its feet, which gave the impression that it was lighter 
and vaguer than a thistle-down; and yet, in the same moment, another part 
of me seemed to know that it was to me, as something that might be heyond 
thick, invisible glass, and subject to conditions and forces that I was unable 
to comprehend. 

“ The Child was looking back again, and my gaze went the same way. 
I stared across the cellar, and saw the cage hanging clear in the violet light, 
every wire and tie outlined with its glimmering; above it there was a little 
space of gloom, and then the dull shining of the iron pulley which I had 
screwed into the ceiling. 

“I stared in a bewildered way round the cellar; there were thin lines 
of vague fire crossing the floor in all directions; and suddenly I remembered 
the piano wire that the landlord and I had stretched. But there was nothing 
else to be seen, except tnat near the table there were indistinct glimmerings 
of light, and at the far end the outline of a dull-glowing revolver, evidently 
in the detective’s pocket. I remember a sort of subconscious satisfaction, 
as I settled the point in a queer automatic fashion. On the table, near to 
me, there was a little shapeless collection of the light; and this I knew, after 
an instant’s consideration, to be the steel portions of my watch. 

“ I had looked several times at the Child, and round at the cellar, whilst 
1 was deciding these trifles; and had found it still in that attitude of hiding 
from something. But now, suddenly, it ran clear away into the distance, 
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and was nothing more than a slightly deeper coloured nucleus far away in 
the strange coloured atmosphere. 

“ The landlord gave out a queer little cry, and twisted over against me, 
as if to avoid something. From the inspector there came a sharp breathing 
sound, as if he had been suddenly drenched with cold water. Then suddenly 
the violet colour went out of the night, and 1 was conscious of the nearness 
of something monstrous and repugnant. 

“There was a tense silence, and the blackness of the cellar seemed 
absolute, with only the faint glow about each of the lanterns on the table. 
Then, in the darkness and the silence, there came a faint tinkle of water 
from the well, as if something were rising noiselessly out of it, and the water 
running back with a gentle tinkling. In the same instant, there came to 
me a sudden waft of the awful smell. 

“ I gave a sharp cry of warning to the inspector, and loosed the rope. 
There came instantly the sharp splash of the cage entering the water; and 
then, with a stiff, frightened movement, I opened the shutter of my lantern, 
and shone the light at the cage, shouting to the others to do the same. 

“ As my light struck the cage, I saw that about two feet of it projected 
from the top of the well, and there was something protruding up out of the 
water, into the cage. 1 stared, with a feeling that I recognised the thing; 
and then, as the other lanterns were opened, I saw that it was a leg of 
mutton. The thing was held by a brawny fist and arm, that rose out of 
the water. .1 stood utterly bewildered, watching to see what was coming. 
In a moment there rose into view a great bearded face, that I felt for one 
quick instant was the face of a drowned man, long dead. Then the face 
opened at the mouth part, and spluttered and coughed. Another big hand 
came into view, and wiped the water from the eyes, which blinked rapidly, 
and then fixed themselves into a stare at the lights. 

“ From the detective there came a sudden shout:— 

“‘Captain Tobias! ’ he shouted, and the inspector echoed him; and 
instantly burst into loud roars of laughter. 

“ The inspector and the detective ran across the cellar to the cage; and 
I followed, still bewildered. The man in the cage was holding the leg of 
mutton as far away from him, as possible, and holding his nose. 

“‘Lift thig dam trap, quig ! ’ he shouted in a stifled voice; but the 
inspector and the detective simply doubled before him, and tried to hold their 
noses, whilst they laughed, and the light from their lanterns went dancing 
all over the place. 

“ ‘ Quig! quig I ’ said the man in the cage, still holding his nose, and 
trying to speak plainly. 

“Then Johnstone and the detective stopped laughing, and lifted the 
cage. The man in the well threw the leg across the cellar, and turned swiftly 
to go down into the well; but the officers were too quick for him, and had 
him out in a twinkling. Whilst they held him, dripping upon the floor, 
the inspector jerked his thumb in the direction of the offending leg, and 
the landlord, having harpooned it with one of the pitchforks, ran with it 
upstairs and so into the open air. 

“ Meanwhile, I had given the man from the well a stiff tot of whisky; 
for which he thanked me with a cheerful nod, and having emptied the glass 
at a draught, held his hand for the bottle, which he finished, as if it had 
been so much water. 

“ As you will remember, it was a Captain Tobias who had been the 
previous tenant; and this was the very man, who had appeared from the well. 
In the course of the talk that followed, I learned the reason for Captain 
Tobias leaving the house; he had been wanted by the police for smuggling. 


He had undergone imprisonment; and had been released only a couple of 
weeks earlier. 

“ He had returned to (ind new tenants in his old home. He had entered 
the house through the well, the walls of which were not continued to the 
bottom (this I will deal with later); and gone up by a little stairway in the 
cellar wall, which opened at the top through a panel beside my mother’s 
bedroom. This panel was opened, by revolving the left doorpost of the 
bedroom door, with the result that the bedroom door always became 
unlatched, in the process of opening the panel. 

“The captain complained, without any bitterness, that the panel had 
warped, and that each time he opened it, it made a cracking noise. This 
had been evidently what I mistook for raps. He would not give his 
reason for entering the house; but it was pretty obvious that he had hidden 
something, which he wanted to get. However, as he found it impossible 
to get into the house, without the risk of being caught, he decided to try 
to drive us out, relying on the bad reputation of the house, and his own 
artistic efforts as a ghost. I must say he succeeded. He intended then to 
rent the house again, as before; and would then, of course have plenty of 
time to get whatever he had hidden. The house suited him admirably; for 
there was a passage—as he showed me afterwards—connecting the dummy 
well with the crypt of the church beyond the garden wall; and these, in turn, 
were connected with certain caves in the cliffs, which went down to the 
beach beyond the church. 

“ In the course of his talk, Captain Tobias offered to take the house off 
my hands; and as this suited me perfectly, for I w'as about stalled with it, 
and the plan also suited the landlord, it was decided that no steps should 
be taken against him; and that the whole business should be hushed up. 

“ I asked the captain whether there was really anything queer about 
the house; whether he had ever seen anything. He said yes, that he had 
twice seen a Woman going about the house. We all looked at one another, 
when the captain said that. He told us she never bothered him, and that 
he had only seen her t\vice, and on each occasion it had followed a narrow 
escape from the Revenue people. 

“ Captain Tobias was an observant man; he had seen how I had placed 
the mats against the doors; and after entering the rooms, and walking all 
about them, so as to leave the foot-marks of an o'd pair of wet woollen 
slippers everywhere, he had deliberately put the mats back as he found them. 

“The maggot which had dropped from his disgusting leg of mutton 
had been an accident, and beyond even his horrid planning. He was hugely 
delighted to learn how it had affected us. 

“ The mouldy smell I had noticed was from the little closed stairway, 
when the captain opened the panel. The door slamming was also another 
of his contributions. 

“ I come now to the end of the captain’s ghost-play; and to the difficulty 
of trying to explain the other peculiar things. In the first place, it is obvious 
there was something genuinely strange in the house; which made itself 
manifest as a Woman. Many different people had seen this Woman, under 
differing circumstances, so it is impossible to put the thing down to fancy; 
at the same time it must seem extraordinary that I should have lived two 
years in the house, and seen nothing; whilst the policeman saw the Woman, 
before he had been there twenty minutes; the landlord, the detective, and 
the inspector all saw her. 

“ I can only suppose that fear was in every case the key, as I might 
say, which opened the senses to the presence of the Woman. The policeman 
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was a highly-strung man, and when he became frightened, was able to see 
the Woman. The same reasoning applies all round. I saw nothing, until 
1 became really frightened; then I saw, not the Woman; but a Child, running 
away from Something or Someone. However, I will touch on that later. 
In short, until a very strong degree of fear was present, no one was affected 
by the Force which made Itself evident, as a Woman. My theory explains 
why some tenants were never aware of anything strange in the house, whilst 
others left immediately. The more sensitive they were, the less would be 
the degree of fear necessary to make them aware of the Force present in the 
house. 

“ The peculiar shining of all the metal objects in the cellar, had been 
visible only to me. The cause, naturally I do not know; neither do I know 
why I, alone, was able to see the shining.” 

“ The Child,” I asked. “ Can you explain that part at all ? Why you 
didn’t see the Woman, and why they didn’t see the Child. Was it merely 
the same Force, appearing differently to different people?” 

“ No,” said Carnacki, “ I can’t explain that. But I am quite sure that 
the Woman and the Child were not only two complete and different entities; 
l>ut even they w$re each not in quite the same planes of existence. 

” To give you a root-idea, however, it is held in the Sigsand MS. that 
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a child ‘still-born’ is ‘ Snatyched back bye thee Haggs.’ This is crude; 
but may yet contain an elemental truth. Yet, before 1 make this clearer, 
let me tell you a thought that has often been mine. It may be that physical 
birth is but a secondary process; and that prior to the possibility, the Mother- 
Spirit searches for, until it finds, the small Element—the primal Ego or 
child’s soul. It may be that a certain waywardness would cause such to 
strive to evade capture by the Mother-Spirit. It may have been such a 
thing as this, that I saw. I have always tried to think so; but it is impossible 
to ignore the sense of repulsion that I felt when the unseen Woman went 
past me. This repulsion carries forward the idea suggested in the Sigsand 
MS., that a still-born child is thus, because its ego or spirit has been snatched 
back by the ‘ Hags.’ In other words, by certain of the Monstrocities of the 
Outer Circle. The thought is inconceivably terrible, and probably the more 
so because it is so fragmentary. It leaves us with the conception of a child’s 
soul adrift half-way between two lives, and running through Eternity from 
Something incredible and inconceivable (because not understood) to our 
senses. 

“The thing is beyond further discussion; for it is futile to attempt to 
discuss a thing, to any purpose, of which one has a knowledge so frag¬ 
mentary as this. There is one thought, which is often mine. Perhaps there 
is a Mother-Spirit-” 

“ And the well? ” said Arkwright. “ How did the captain get in from 
the other side ? ” 

“ As I said before,” answered Carnacki. “ The side walls of the well 
did not reach to the bottom; so that you had only to dip down into the water, 
and come up again on the other side of the wall, under the cellar floor, and so 
climb into the passage. Of course, the water was the same height on both 
sides of the walls. Don’t ask me who made the well-entrance or the little 
stairway; for I don’t know. The house was very old, as I have told you; 
and that sort of thing was useful in the old days.” 

“And the Child,” I said, coming back to the thing which chiefly 
interested me. “ You would say that the birth must have occurred in that 
house; and in this way, one might suppose that the house to have become 
en rapport, if I can use the word in that way, with the Forces that produced 
the tragedy ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Carnacki. “ That is, supposing we take the suggestion 
of the Sigsand MS., to account for the phenomenon.” 

“ There may be other houses-” I began. 

“ There are,” said Carnacki; and stood up. 

“Out you go,” he said, genially, using the recognised formula. And 
in five minutes we were on the Embankment, going thoughtfully to our 
various homes. 
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the explanation, though in truth it is no explanation at all when I come to 
think of it. But he was most particular about shaving. 

He might have made many fortunes out of his discoveries, but he never 
seemed to understand how to do that in the least. He did 
make some money from time to time, but that was not his 
fault—I simply made him make it. 

It is eight years now since I, Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc., 
first met the Professor, it is two years since I last saw him. 
He did not exactly die, he went—simply went. Where— 
nobody knows. I saw him go, but—well, that has nothing 
to do with this matter I am writing about now. I am con¬ 
cerned at the moment with the first big discovery which took 
place while I was with him. 

My own education had not been neglected as far as 
physics and chemistry were concerned, or I should not be a 
Doctor of Science of London University. I have a smattering of most 
sciences, and have learnt sufficient of these to know how very little I 
really know, which is something learned at any rate. Fortunately my 
father was a sensible man, and he did not encourage me to go to dances, 
or to flirt, or Dress (with a capital “ D ”)> or do as the modern empty- 
headed fools, called girls, generally do. However, on his death, at the 
age of twenty-three I was well qualified in scientific subjects to prosecute 
research, but without any means of doing so. I had not even a means 
of living beyond four or five months, unless I took up teaching, 
and I did not care to do this, for I very much disapprove of the modern 
method of cramming women with things they don’t understand, and then 
setting them to teach others the fallacies their own brains conjure out of 
the muddle. Women should be taught like men, and with men. It is not 
a question of sex, which question is, to my mind, too much to the fore— 
but that is a matter for a separate treatise, which I hope to write some day. 

I was about at the end of my resources when I saw in the Daily Adler 
an advertisement as follows: — 

“ Dr. Mudgewood requires amanuensis. Must 
have some scientific training; good salary to right 
person. Call at No. 3 door (chemical laboratory), 

Aldehyde House, Hampstead.” 

I knew Dr. Mudgewood by repute as a man whose knowledge on 
almost all scientific subjects was profound, and I at once made up my mind 
to interview him. This might be the first step to higher things. 

It occurred to me that my qualifications might induce him to take an 
assistant, instead of a mere creature with a beautiful name—an amanuensis, 
forsooth! The term would be admirable if applied as a name to an Egyptian 
goddess, but as applied to an ordinary unthinking and almost unthinkable 
girl, it always seems to me the height of satiricalness. 

I went to “ Door No. 3 (Chemical Laboratory).” 

At first the old housekeeper would not admit me. She said that the 
Professor had already interviewed three hundred girls, and had received 
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s&ven thousand letters, and that he would not see anyone else. However, 
when I mentioned that I was a “ D.Sc.,” she retired to consult her master. 
She knew that the great man himself received correspondence bearing those 
letters after his name, and though she did not know their meaning, she 
evidendy stood in awe of them. 

Almost immediately I was shown into the laboratory, a large, airy room, 
equipped in a most up-to-date fashion. At the far end of the apartment 
a bright fire was burning in an open grate, and in front of this the little 
man stood, his legs well apart, as if in fear lest the weight of his head should 
overbalance him. As I entered, he removed his round spectacles, blew upon 
them vigorously, and wiped them with a scarlet silk handkerchief, which 
would have made a very useful table-cloth. He did not speak for some 
moments, but stared at me hard without using his spectacles; then replacing 
these on his fat litde nose, he stared at me hard through them. 1 began to 
feel very nervous, and ventured a mild “ How do you do, Professor? ” 

“ Very well, very well,” he replied dreamily. Then, after a pause, he 
repeated “ Very well.” Again there was a painful silence. We did not 
seem to be getting on very fast. 

At last he appeared to wake up. “ I don’t seem to remember you,” 
he began. 

“ I don’t suppose you do,” I replied. “ I have called about your 
advertisement. I wish to apply for the position if it be suitable.” 

He smiled broadly. “ That’s better,” he cried. 

I was puzzled. “ What’s better ? ” 

“ You said ‘ if it be! * You used the subjunctive. All the others 
who had occasion to use the subjunctive deliberately used the indicative. 
Now let me test your capacities. Have you ever passed any examinations ? ” 

“ I am a Doctor of Science of London University,” I replied. 

He did not seem pleased by this. If I had told him I was a three- 
legged ostrich he would have made the same 
remark. 

“ Dear me,” said he. “ Very odd, very 
odd.” 

Then he looked up at the ceiling, and, 
after a long pause, again repeated with much 
emphasis, “ Very odd! ” 

I got used to his little ways later. But 
at that time they were very disconcerting to 
me. 

He looked at me again: “ Is your brain 
well ordered? Gin you bring out definite 
facts at short notice ? ” 

“ I think so,” I replied. 

“ Well, then, tell me a word of ten 
syllables.” 

This was indeed a curious examination. 



He had become very excited. 


about half a minute, I replied, “ Pentadekylparatolyketone. 


But, after considering for 
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“ Very good—very good— very good: you are, I fear, too good for 
an amanuensis. The others were not good enough.” 

Then I ventured a suggestion. “ I don’t think you require an 
amanuensis.” 

“ No ? ” he asked in surprise. “ Ah—perhaps a secretary would be 
more suitable, but I really thought-” 

“ You don’t want a secretary,” I interrupted boldly. “ What you 
require is an assistant who can do secretarial work.” 

He took off his spectacles and blew upon them vigorously once more. 

I think not,” said he. “ I think not—I really do not think so—and yet, 
you might be useful in that capacity. Yes—now about salary. I have 
never had an assistant. I should want you to live here. I suppose 1 must 
pay you for the inconvenience.” Then he put his big head on one side 
like a puzzled robin, and asked doubtfully, “ Would five hundred pounds 
a year, paid quarterly, suit you? ” 

I was overwhelmed for the moment, but I controlled myself, and 
replied, “ Yes, thank you, Professor. When shall I commence ? ” 

“ When you like,” said he. “ What is your name ? ” he continued. 

“ Gertrude Delaney,” I answered. 

“ I shall call you Delaney. If I have a woman assistant, I must treat 
her just as I would a man. I can’t have innovations, you know. Well, 
Delaney, please come to-morrow morning and make a start.” 

So I was engaged as Professor Mudgewood’s assistant. 

I had been with the Professor about two years, and though in a large 
number of researches I had been of considerable assistance to him, there 
were generally one or two going on in which I had no part, and which never 
seemed to come to anything. I regarded these as chimerical. 

One day, however, when I was in the library upstairs looking up some 
notes on the camphors, the little man burst into the room, his eyes blazing 
with excitement, his whole body quivering from the same cause. 

“ I’ve got it,” he shouted, although I was only two yards away. “ I’ve 
got them both—extraordinary—most extraordinary— very extraordinary! ” 
Then he paused for breath. 

“ What have you found, Professor? ” I asked in surprise. 

“ The Retardatory Forces—both a and t,” he shouted. 

“ The Retardatory Forces ? ” I exclaimed. “ What are they ? ” 

He looked at me with some scorn, as though marvelling at my ignor¬ 
ance, which ignorance was not, however, surprising, since he had never 
spoken to me on the subject before, nor had he allowed me to examine his 
apparatus. 

“ The Retardatory Force a slows down extra-atomic movements and 
vibrations, while the Retardatory Force b retards the intra-atomic vibrations. 
Do you know what that means? Do you realise the enormity of the 
discovery? ” 

I shook my head. The matter seemed to me a purely mathematical 

one. 

“ Come and see, then, come and see,” he shouted, and, borne on his 
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little twinkling cinematograph legs, he disappeared from the room, while 1 
followed him to the laboratories more leisurely. 

I found him standing before his latest piece of apparatus. Innumerable 
coils and springs and vibrating parts were in one box, and connected by 
two terminals to the two ends of a second box. The latter was about four 
feet square, and was made of polished wood. There was a glass front to it, 
and through the two ends protruded two square platinum plates, each about 
fourteen inches across. The Pro¬ 
fessor started a little motor, and 
immediately a clicking and whirring 
commenced in what the Professor 
called his “ power-box.” I looked 
curiously over his shoulder through 
the glass front of the other box 
But there was no sign of electric 
discharge, nor, indeed, anything to 
be seen. 

“ I have turned on the a 
force,” said the Professor. “ Now 
watch.” 

He went across the room and 
brought a struggling rabbit from a 
hamper. Momentarily he turned 
off the force, and, lifting the glass 
window, he placed the animal 
between the two platinum discs, 
where it crouched, cowed and still. 

Then he low¬ 
ered the glass 
again, and, 
watch in hand, 
turned on the 
force. After 
about a minute 
he again 
stopped the 
motor, and took 
the rabbit out. 

The little animal seemed no different. But the Professor said, “ Feel 
its pulse.” 

I placed my hand near its heart. It was several seconds before I felt 
a beat, and that seemed very slow in passing. I counted the beats—there 
was one in every fifty seconds. 

“ Extraordinary,” I murmured, looking up at the Professor. 

’* Yes,” said he, as he blew upon his glasses—and there was a note of 
triumph in his voice—“ extraordinary, extraordinary—very extraordinary.” 
He scratched his head with the edge of his glasses and looked thoughtfully 
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at the rabbit, whose movements were slow and deliberate in the extreme. 1 
placed it on the floor, and it ran across the room. I say “ ran,” for it went 
through all the movements of running, but it took at least thirty seconds 
to raise a foot from the floor and put it down again. In three minutes it 
had traversed about a yard. It seemed healthy and strong, but it was slow 
—marvellously slow. 

The Professor took me across the room and showed me another rabbit, 
which he had “ treated ” half an hour previously. It was eating lettuce; 
but I hardly know whether to call it eating. One complete movement of 
the jaw took forty-five seconds. The movement of a cow’s jaw chewing 
the cud would seem incredibly swift and voracious in comparison. 

“ Do you understand what this means ? ” cried the Professor. “ It 
means that I can retard life, growth, time, chemical action—everything 
extra-atomic.” 

I whistled to myself. Some old maids would have thought it 
unwomanly to do such a thing; the Professor—whom I always classed among 
the old maids—smiled triumphantly. 

“ What are you going to do about it ? ” I asked. 

“Do?” he exclaimed. “Do? Do? I will do everything! First 
of all, I shall be able to prosecute my other researches indefinitely— 
indefinitely; think of it—indefinitely! And so shall you—so shall you.” 

Generally I should have felt very irritated at his mode of speech—the 
way in which he echoed his own words always did irritate me—but now I 
was bewildered, and looked upon the Professor in a new light. He seemed 
to be “ Brain ” personified. I therefore stood meekly by and said nothing. 
He, for his part, said not another word, but, turning abruptly, left the 
laboratory. While the rabbit continued its slow progress across the floor, 
I watched it. It walked round the room, and nibbled at some green-stuff 
which the other rabbit had not eaten. Nibbled! Good heavens! Its jaws 
worked ponderously, slowly—one could hardly see the movement! But as 
I watched, the effect seemed to wear off; it was soon obvious that the force 
only gave temporary retardation. 

For two or three months the Professor said no more about the subject; 
he was busy building a new room adjoining the laboratory. 

One day, soon after this had been completed, he asked me to enter this 
room with him. 

“ I have fitted this chamber with two large poles for conducting the a 
force, and I intend to shut myself in for a week. Will you come ? ” 

I am not generally a coward, but I suggested that I would rather wait. 
That if the Professor was unharmed at the end of a week, I would accompany 
him on the next occasion. I spoke very politely. 

He nodded. “ As you will. But there is no danger. I have a con¬ 
trolling key in the room, and shall only give myself small doses of the force. 
Enough to keep me down to, say, one-seventh of my usual rate of living. 
Not as much as I gave to the rabbits.” 

So the Professor disappeared into the room, and a week passed. He 
did not come out again, and I grew nervous. Generally speaking, he was 
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so very punctual. I gave him a few extra hours, and then forced my way 
in. It was not difficult to do this, as the lock was very flimsy. 

There sat the Professor. Eating! He was munching bread and 
butter very slowly, but not so slowly as I had seen the rabbits. 

He looked up as I entered; his head moved up as though he were a 
mechanical toy and the works had run down. 

He opened his mouth and commenced to speak, but I heard nothing 
except a low rattle, deep and vibratory. But the grotesqueness of that slowly 
moving mouth was too much for me—I roared with laughter. I kept on 
laughing; I could not help it. 

A methodical, angry expression spread over the Professor’s face, begin¬ 
ning with the eyes, and gradually coming downwards. It was like watching 
an eclipse of the moon. 

I think the Professor must have understood the situation, and that he 
realised how slowly his vocal chords were vibrating, so that only a rumble 
could be heard, for the eclipse passed, and the moon shone once more. 

In an hour’s time the Professor’s movements had become almost normal, 
and his voice, though deep and slow, was clear. 

“ I am late,” said he; “ but that is because the force took so long to 
wear off.” 

“ Is not the bread stale ? ” I asked inaptly. 

“ No. The microbes, and other flora and fauna, had had their growth 
retarded like my own. I have only lived about twelve hours. You see, 
1 used double the force that I had at first intended to use. Even the chemical 
action of the fire was retarded. One scuttleful of coal has lasted the whole 
week! ” 

It was true. In my excitement I could hardly breathe. The possi¬ 
bilities were enormous. 

At last I found my voice. “ We can make a fortune! ” I cried. “ We 
can use the force as a food preservative! No more refrigerators. But fresh 
meat, fresh milk, eggs, butter—everything! All the decaying principles 
will be held back by a heavy dose of the force! ” 

The Professor did not seem to welcome the idea. “ I have a better 
use for it,” he said. " I shall come and live here for a year—ten years, 
perhaps—at the rate of a day—or less. Thus I shall be able to await 
scientific developments in the outside world, and so extend my life that I 
can continue to work, and watch the advance of science for hundreds of 
years! I will try to live at the rate of a day for a hundred years. Think 
what it will mean! I shall merely bring some food and a book into this 
room. I shall light the fire, and stay here apparently a day. I shall go 
forth fresh to find that a century has passed. I shall read up the great 
discoveries which have been made during that period, and shall be able to 
follow up science with new knowledge added to. my own. Oh, marvellous, 
wonderful —very wonderful! ” 

He had become very excited, and now mopped his perspiring brow with 
the inevitable red silk handkerchief. 

“The elixir of life,” I murmured. 
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But the Professor’s gorgeous dreams were never to be realised. 

Shortly after this I myself undertook to remain with him in his room 
tor a week; we were to live at a slower rate than he had done. The Professor 

thought that we might try the effect of living at 
the rate of about three hours to the week. 

We entered the room, which was unlighted by 
windows, as the Professor considered that the rapid 
passing of night into day would become tedious. 
The sun would rise every quarter of an hour, and 
l - we should constantly have to light the lamp and put 
it out again. Forseeing this, he had lighted the 
room by means of artificial illumination alone. 

•ih« hand, w.Tmovi u< round with The Professor switched on the force, but I felt 

extraordinary rapidity. nQ c h an g e at a H. At first I thought that Something 

had gone wrong, for the Professor’s movements seemed quite normal, and 
also his voice. When I spoke my thoughts to him, however, he shook his 
head. 

“ No—your own self being tuned down equally with mine, you feel 
nothing and see no difference,” said he. Then continued, “ The only thing 
I cannot explain is that your sense of hearing should have been changed, for 
sound waves are physical, not chemical. I presume, however, that though 
you really hear different sounds, the brain, with its own change, is translating 
these vibrations proportionately. However, that is another matter to be 
worked out later. Look at your watch,” he added, “ and you will see how 
the time passes; it is probably time for you to wind it up.” 

I looked, but my watch had stopped already! 

The Professor, however, showed me his own after he had wound it up. 
The hands were moving round with extraordinary rapidity. 

“ How long have we been here? ” I asked in amazement. 

He considered for a moment. “ I think about thirty-six hours, but 
it may be only twenty-four. I have no means of telling whether my watch 
has gone round twice or thrice.” 

Then he put some coal on the fire. 

“ I will go out into the house and find out,” I said. 

“ No—you must not,” was the emphatic reply. “ The housekeeper 
would think you mad. You would take about four hours 
to reach the dining-room and get back here. Long before 
that the woman would have fetched a doctor to you.” 

I laughed. Then I wondered how the housekeeper 
would appear to me. I realised that the plump old lady' 
would seem to fly upstairs at incredible speed, that she 
would seem to eat her dinner in a few seconds. Voracious! 

I laughed again. 

But the Professor’s voice brought me back from my 
dreams. 

“ I told you that I had discovered two Retardatory Forces, a and b. 
The second force, b , is intra-atomic. I have been working at it quietly, 
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but it is a difficult force to deal with. I wish you to work with me in 
future.” 

I was overjoyed at his words; they showed that he was beginning to 
place real confidence in me. 

“ Very well,” I replied. “ Will you tell me something about it? ” 

He paused, and, as usual, wiped his spectacles quite unnecessarily. 

“ It is a bigger thing than the a force. With it I can disintegrate 
matter. When an intra-atomic vibration is halved, the atomic weight is 
halved. Therefore, I can transmute metals by keeping the force in action. 

I increase the volume of the substance until I obtain hydrogen; after that 
1 obtain new and lighter substances, and finally I reach the ultimate element 
of all—the omnipresent ether of space! ” 

“ When did you do this ? ” I exclaimed in wonder. 

“ I have not done it yet. I know that I can. I have reduced heavy 
metals to light ones. I tried to make gold from lead, but all the parts were 
not simultaneously retarded. Some parts went just beyond gold, and some 
did not go far enough. No doubt some gold was present, but I got a 
mixture of many very similar elements, answering to most of the tests for 
gold, but giving other reactions also. That is the great difficulty; the action 
does not take place homogeneously throughout a substance. I turned iron 
into hydrogen, but not real hydrogen; it was a mixture of gases allied to 
hydrogen—hundreds of them, I should think; and yet there was a little iron 
left, and a little of all the intermediate stages. Is my difficulty clear ? ” 

I nodded, and then considered the matter silently. 

The Professor continued : “ Both these forces are produced by the same 
machine; it is only a matter of adjustment. Sometimes I can’t quite under¬ 
stand what the difference is. You have heard the two notes which the 
machine sounds when working? Well, the higher of the two—the very 
shrill one—is produced when the b force is being produced.” 

The time passed rapidly, and just as we were preparing to emerge, a 
new thought struck me. I have always been subject to humorous ideas. 
Our housekeeper was discreet, and not inquisitive, but this shutting of 
ourselves up for a week rather startled her, I could see, though she made 
few remarks, being used to the Professor’s vagaries. 

“ Wouldn’t it be fine to shut her in this room for an hour with the 
force! ” I exclaimed, “ or a day! She would just dust the room, and come 
out in the middle of the night, having entered in the middle of the day.” 

The Professor chuckled. “ Dear me, dear me, how ludicrous—how 
very ludicrous! ” he exclaimed. 

We opened the door of the room and entered the laboratory. Through 
the window I caught sight of figures rushing to and fro. A bicycle went 
past at what appeared to be a rate of about two hundred miles an hour. 
And the few sounds that I did hear were high and squeaky. I understood 
at once that the force had not worked off yet, so with my master I sat down 
and waited before entering the house. 

After this we were at work upon the b force for several weeks, trans- 
. muting metals, but never getting any pure elements as results. Organic 
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matter, being for the most part composed of atoms of low atomic weights, 
we left alone, for we could get nothing but light gases as the result, and 
we preferred to work upon solids at present. 

One thing that hindered our work was the fact that the machine was 
constantly re-adjusting itself and producing the a force, after the Professor 
had set it going with the b force, and this, of course, had no effect in 
transmuting matter; and, search as we would, we could not find out the 
cause of this automatic re-adjustment. 

After three or four weeks I again thought of the joke which we intended 
to play upon the old housekeeper, and, on mentioning it to the Professor, 
he, chuckling to himself, asked her to dust the room. Then he quietly 
locked the door on the outside and pocketed the key. He left the room 
for a few minutes, instructing me to attend to the laboratory while he was away. 

The whirr of the machine sounded pleasantly in my ears, as I thought 
of the woman’s amazement when she reappeared. What a funny- 

“ Whirr-r-r!” 

The note was different and shrill. For the first time the noise of the 
machine had changed from the lower to the high, piercing note. The force b 
was at work! 

Since I had broken in upon the Professor in the first instance, a stronger 
lock had been placed upon the door. The machine itself I could not stop, for 
the contact key was locked in a little iron-bound box. The Professor would 
never allow that out of his own control. 

I rushed to the door and called him. At last he arrived, leisurely and 
somewhat irritable. But as soon as he heard the high note, he ran to the 
door of the small room, and, unlocking it, flung it open. We stood and 
stared. The room was empty! The housekeeper, the table, the chairs, the 
carpet, all organic matter was gone—absolutely gone! The fireplace and 
other things of high atomic weight were changed: some were semi-liquid, 
others were—well- 

“ She’s gone,” I exclaimed inanely. 

The Professor sighed. “ She was a good housekeeper,” he said regretfully. 

There was nothing to be done. There were no remains, even; and I 
stared blankly at my companion. 

“ What can we do ? ” I asked, feeling faint and distraught. 

The Professor shook his head. 

“ Nothing, I fear—I very much fear,” he replied. “ She has become 
hydrogen, and less than hydrogen; she is mixed with the vapours of table 
and chairs; she is floating out into space.” 

I shuddered, and sank into a chair. 

“Tut, tut! ” he exclaimed. “It can’t be helped—it really can’t be 
helped. But I did not foresee this possibility. I’m afraid we must not use 
the force so indiscriminately until we know more about it.” 

We were for some time puzzled as to what official notice should be 
taken of the housekeeper’s disappearance. The law does not recognise this 
kind of happening as an everyday matter to be lightly passed over. The 
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charge of manslaughter loomed large before the Professor’s eyes. The 
course taken in the end was suggested by myself. I pointed out that, the 
housekeeper having disappeared, the actual manner of her going was of no 
importance to outsiders, but of considerable importance to us; furthermore, 
that few people would believe the truth did we tell it. We therefore 
informed the police that our housekeeper had gone out to post a letter, that 
she had not since returned or been seen by us, and would the police do all 
they could to find her ? Of course, they searched her effects, and, of course, 
found no reason for her disappearance. The Professor, wishing to be 
truthful, wanted to tell them that she had taken with her a duster, a broom, 
and a bottle of French polish; but I showed him that, though in truth these 
things had disappeared with her, he was hardly justified in making the 
imputation that dishonesty was the cause of her disappearance. 

We no longer continued the experiments upon ourselves, the Professor 
deciding that it was better to follow the science of to-day than to try to live 
to see the science of a century hence. 

Incidentally, he asked me to marry him about this time. But I had 
other views on the matter. 



About this time he asked me to marry him. 


[Next month will appear an account of Professor Mudgewood's wonderful 

Magnetic Essence.'] 




A SUNSET IN SARK 

By A. W. Tattersall 

Looking o'er the sea, beyond twin islands, 
Dark against a golden sky. 

Changing to something more wonderful still 
Each second, I wondered why 
You, too, could not be there. 

Had you been there by my side watching, 
As 1 watched, with parted lips. 

As the red sun died his glorious death, 

Silent, with your finger-tips 
You would have touched my own. 
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She shivered, and although the evening was warm, she drew her shawl 
more closely about her. 

“ There’s trouble cornin’,” she whispered under her breath. “ I feel it 
over me; ’tis round us now for all the world like a big black cloud.” She 
threw her arms out before her as she spoke. David O’Brian followed her 
gesture with his eyes. To him she but indicated the trees, the fields and his 
own small farm at the foot of the hill. He tried to laugh but, in spite of 
himself, the superstition in his nature, ever latent in one of his race, re¬ 
sponded to the tremble of prophetic fear in the girl’s voice. 

“ I’ve had an awful dream these three nights,” she continued. *Twas 
a terrible dream entirely. You and meself were sittin’ in the ould ruins 
beyant when, all of a sudden, the stones began failin’ about our heads. 
They came crashin’ around us with the roar of thunder, and next I saw 
you lyin’ on the ground, David, as if you were dead. Then there came a 
sound like distant music and the tombstones in the grass stood up, and the 
monks, all dressed in white, rose up out of their graves; God rest their 
souls! 1 screamed out, and then I wakened up. And that dream I’m after 
havin’ these three nights, David, so it’s small wonder that I do be afraid of 
trouble.” 

The expression on David’s face was serious enough. 

“ ’Tis a bad dream indeed,” he said, “ but don’t be troublin’ yourself 
about it any more, Mary, darlin’, but come to the cross-roads to-night and 
we’ll dance in the moonlight to Paddy O’Sullivan’s music.” 

This recalled Mary from her imaginings to the things of earth and, 
despite her scruples about leaving her grandfather, her inclinations were 
drawing her to join the merrymaking with the other girls and boys in the 
small townland. She was in the heyday of youth, and love comes but once 
in a lifetime. 

There was not in the whole country-side a finer looking girl than Mary 
MacGrath and the swains in the neighbourhood were fully alive to this fact, 
although advances on their part met with but scant encouragement. 

Michael MacGrath, all his lifetime, had been a selfish man, and now 
in his fading years this selfishness took the form of keeping his grand¬ 
daughter entirely to himself. From infancy she had been guarded by him 
with the strange, strict pride of his class, and since she was no longer a child 
the mere thought of Mary leaving him was more than the old man could 
endure. 

“ You must never leave me,” he would say, “ and I’ll not be havin’ 
these gosoons cornin’ after ye.” 

So all Mary’s would-be lovers were turned out of the door, one by one, 
till David O’Brian came courting, and when he was turned out Mary’s heart 
went out of the door along with him. 

“ I must be goin’ home now,” said Mary, “ though maybe I’ll be out 
to-night. I’ll see can Mrs. Murphy have a look in on grandfather. He’s 
gettin’ very ould, David, and he does be talkin’ to himself. What do you 
think he said last evenin’, sittin’ in his ould chair by the fire ? . . . ‘ The 
money’s there,’ he says, ‘ all in gold pieces, down in the floor under me 
chair. But not till I’m dead; not till I’m dead! ’ ” 
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“ What does he mean by it all ? ” asked David. “ Surely ’tis no true 
tale, after all they used to be say in’ about old Mike’s bag o’ money he had 
hidden away? ” 

“ Ah, no. There’s never a word of truth in it,” answered Mary. “ It’s 
just dreamin’ he was to himself, for he starts up sudden-like; ‘ What was I 
talkin’ about? ’ he says. 

“ * You were only talkin’ rubbish in your sleep, grandfather,’ says I, 
and with that he sits down again as quiet as a lamb.” 

“ It would be quare, though, if it were true for all that,” said David 
as they parted at the stile. 

The young, long-limbed farmer took his path home across the fields, 
and Mary turned in the boreen that led down to the village, if such it might 
be termed, for there were no more than a couple of dozen small houses and 
cabins dotted along a country road. 

Having arranged with Mrs. Murphy about keeping an eye on her 
grandfather, Mary entered a gate leading to the last house in the village. 
It was a long, low, rambling cottage, it’s yellow thatch reaching almost 
to the top of the door. This had always been the home of Mary MacGrath, 
and the home of many a MacGrath before her. It stood back from the road 
and was approached through a garden in which were flowers and vegetables 
in wild, mixed profusion. Behind the cottage was the yard with its byres 
and pigsties, and beyond these again were the open fields. 

Old Mike had been a fairly successful former in his time, but prown 
too feeble to manage it himself, he had let the greater part of his land; vet 
for all that, Mary was still to be seen each day with her milking pail, for 
there were still cows in the field behind the house, and the inevitable pigs 
in their styes and the fowls to be looked after and fed. 

“ Where have ve been, child ? ” asked the old man Querulously as Mary 
entered. “ I’ll be bound ye’re after talkin’ again with Tom O’Brian’s son. 
But I’ll not give ye up to one o’ them. An’ shure, indeed, who’d be takin’ 
ve. Mary? For ’tis only vQurself they’d get. What are they after ve for, 
Mary, at all, at all? The day me and vour grandmother married she 
brought me one hundred pounds and three fine cows; and when I took poor 
Judy for number two. ’twas a hundred and thirty pounds and six cows and 
a iinnet I got along o’ her. Begorra, that was something! Tell your David 
to be lookin’ for a colleen like that! ’Tis poor enough he is, and in debt 
too, since his cattle took sick and died on him. Divil a bit o’ money will 
he get from me!' ” 

Mary tossed her head and her eyes flashed. 

** It isn’t money David would be thinkin’ of at all. grandfather! ” she 
exclaimed. c< He has a good true heart. God bless him! You wouldn’t 
find a better if you searched from here to Dublin ritv.” 

** You must wait till I’m dead then,” said old Michael more quietly, 
nodding his white head to and fro. 

Paddv O’Sullivan was a great musician, or at least such was the uni¬ 
versal opinion in Killinamult. for these things are but a nuestion of degree 
after all. Whether it be a mvstic strain from the lute of Ornheus entrancing 
the souls of all things living, or merelv the air of an old Celtic melody pro- 
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duced by the touch of a country yokel for the enjoyment of his fellows, 
who can say which has power to stir the heart in a greater or lesser degree, 
or who propounce in which lies the greater joy ? 

The riigfit yeas 'Calm and heavy, being yet early summer. One could 
hear and almost ftel' the faint rustling that comes in the hush of the country, 
breathing of life and growth and the promise of coming harvest. 

The musician sat on a low stone wall, pipe in mouth, and hat flung 
down at his feet. Round about, either standing or lounging, was a small 
expectant crowd, from rosy-cheeked lasses and their “ boys ” to the small 
bare-footed urchins who lay in the grass; even one or two infants might be 
seen reposing in their mother’s arms. The music struck up and a “ sett ” 
was commenced, the couples dancing in and out with precision and grace. 

The solitary figure of a girl came along the road and stopped a short 
distance from the group. She appeared to be scanning the feces of those 
present, searching for one in particular. She also glanced nervously back 
along the road, which gleamed white in the moonlight. 

“ He said he would be here long before me,” she murmured to herself. 
“ What is it at all that has me so scared; me that was never afraid of any¬ 
thing? ” 

Mary MacGrath, though reckoned proud, was not likely to be left 
partnerless for the dance. A tall black-haired man, Dan Tierney by name, 
was watching her, and strode across the grass to her side. He was the beau 
and catch of the village, and owner or the only shop in which was sold 
everything from a pin to a side of bacon, and which also had the distinction 
of being called an hotel, since it possessed a signboard, a bar, and a parlour, 
and a few dingy bedrooms which were let occasionally in summer to passing 
tourists. 

Mary turned her back on this desirable young man. 

“ Haven’t I told you, I won’t have aught to do with you, Dan ? ” she 

said. 

“Ye have so,” replied Dan angrily, “ but one of these days ye’ll see 
which is the better man, meself or David! ” Then he turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

At that moment David appeared on the scene, wearing a troubled 
expression. “ I’m sorry I’m late,” he said, “ and I can’t stay; another fine 
calf is took terrible sick.” 

Mary was much distressed, for of late David’s losses had been many. 
They took a turn together to the tune of “ Lanigan’s Ball ” before David 
left; Mary herself remained, dancing little but chatting with one neighbour 
or another until the party broke up; this was at a late hour, for the beauty 
of the night tempted the dancers to linger. 

When Mary arrived at her gate, accompanied by some of the others, 
there fell upon their startled ears a wild scream from the direction of the 
cottage, and the figure of Mrs. Murphy appeared in the doorway, throwing 
up her arms and shouting for help. In an instant Mary bounded forward 
and was up the path, an excited and curious group of the country folk 
following her. 

“ ’Tis murder! ” they shouted, and by the time Mary reached the 
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The outside door led immediately into the large farm kitchen, and 
opposite was another doo r opening into old Michael’s bedroom. He, for 
u moment, was forgotten, but when the crowd remembered him they moved 
on into the other room, where they saw Mary bending over the prostrate 
figure on the floor. It was evident the old man had been disturbed in his 
slumber by the thief, for he was clothed only in his night attire. 

“ Can’t some of you come and help me ? ” cried Mary, “ instead of 
jabbering there like a lot of jackdaws,” she added desperately. 

A dozen pairs of willing hands were outstretched and Michael 
MacGrath was lifted into his four-poster bed, which more than half filled 
the low room. 

“ Who will go frr the doctor ? ” asked Mary. 

“ Meself! ” answered a voice at her ear, and looking up she saw the 
thin, dark face of Dan Tierney. This was no time to consider personal 
dislike, so she said: 

“ Go then, and ride like the divil ye are.” 

Old Michael remained prostrate, despite the kindly efforts to pom- 
whisky down his throat and water over his head. There was nothing to be 
done but await the doctor’s arrival, and as he lived some six miles away he 
could not be expected until the small hours of the morning. 

“ Shure, an’ we’ll make a night of it here, now! ” cried a short, fat 
man with the face of a dissipated monkey. “ We’ll make believe it’s the 
wake we’re at, an’ himself the corpse inside.” 

So, while Mary watched at the bedside of her grandfather, Killinamult, 
at its own invitation, made itself at home in her kitchen, passing round the 
whisky, and boiling the kettle for tea. She was startled by a sudden yell in 
chorus from the next room. She rose, and putting a white face through the 
door, saw the fat man, the centre of a group, brandishing in the air some¬ 
thing which struck her eye as familiar. 

“ The thief, begad! ” he shouted. “ We’ve got him without the 
peelers prowlin’ round.” 

“ What is that ? ” cried Mary. 

There was a hush and all faces turned in her direction. The fat 
man looked sheepish and dropped his hand. Mary walked forward, her 
head held high, and from the fat man’s 
kerchief. 

“ Where did you find it? ” she asked in a clear voice. 

“ Under the flag that was turned back; where the money was took 
from, an’ eight gold sovereigns was down in the hole, which proves the 
money was there right ’nough. Look at them, there on the table, lass. 
We’re all honest men here.” 

There was an awkward pause. Mary’s face grew very white and set 
as she opened out the handkerchief and looked at the ornamentation in the 
corner: “ A Present from Queenstown.” It was worked in red and yellow 
silk, and there was no mistake about it; every man and woman in the room 
had seen this gay ’kerchief before. Everyone knew she had given it to 
David O’Brian last Patrick’s Day; didn’t he always go to Mass of a Sunday 
morning with the corner appearing from his breast pocket ? 


fingers she took a green silk hand- 
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Mary remained standing like one in a dream, turning the damning piece 
of evidence over ana over in her hands. 

Mrs. Murphy was the first to speak, her loud voice breaking dis¬ 
cordantly into the silence. 

“ Lord save us all! Who’d have thought it of him ? Never mind, 
dearie; it’s to gaol he’ll go for this night’s work; an’ musha indeed, no 
gaolbird could look at a MacGrath. So, cheer up, an’ get another boy. 
There’s more than one, this minute, ready-” 

Two or three of the younger male members of the company shifted 
their chairs and sat up straighter, but Mrs. Murphy’s consoling remarks had 
anything but a comforting effect upon Mary. They woke her, however, 
from her death-like calm to a strong fire of speech. 

“ You may well say, Lord save us all! You’ll need a bit of savin’ for 
what you’re after sayin’; all sittin’ there together and accusin’ an innocent 
man, for, sure as I stand here, David O’Brian is innocent as the babes ye left 
sleepin’ at home.” 

A murmur went round the room; they looked at one another and 
shook their heads. There was a mutter of—“ Why isn’t David here ? ” and 
“ How did the handkerchief come there ? That’s quare now! ” 

“ Find him! ” cried Mary. “ Bring him here and let him speak for 
himself.” 

A look of cowardice came over many faces present, but after some 
hesitation, a man passed out into the night. Mary returned to the bedroom 
and knelt beside the bed. She could not have told how long she had 
remained there, but the first faint streaks of dawn were appearing through 
the latticed window when she heard David’s voice in the kitchen. 

He had already been told the whole story, from the boiling of Mrs. 
Murphy’s ham to the finding of the green handkerchief, and Mary’s pro¬ 
testation of his innocence. 

“ Tell them, David, that you know nothin’,” said Mary, grasping his 

arm. 

“ Shure, an’ haven’t I told them that already ? ” 

There came the sound of horse’s hoofs, and then Dan Tierney appeared 
in the doorway. 

“ The doctor was out, but they’ll send him the moment he gets in,” 
he explained. “ Well, an’ have ye found the thief yet ? What’s this they’re 
after tellin’ outside, about me cousin David. David, me boy, I’m sorry for 
ye,” giving him a smack on the back; it looks bad agin ye. If ye take my 
advice, ye’ll be off, for the polis will be here soon. I told Patsy Doran, as I 
rode along, to give the news at Kilclogher barrack.” 

“ I’m not afraid of the polis, nor of anyone,” said David, squaring his 
shoulders and clenching his fists. “ As my name’s David O’Brian, I’m an 
honest man. That I’ll swear to; just as straight as they used to swear on 
The Clearing Stone up in the Abbey.” 

“ The Clearing Stone! ” they echoed in chorus. “ ’Tis there we’ll go! 
Shure, an’ hadn’t it the power in the ould days, an’ begad! it’ll show the 
truth now ! ” 

In the grass-grown cloisters of the ancient Abbey were many stones, 
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now moss-covered, placed there in ages past to the ftiettiory of the holy lives 
that had completed their span within the walls. Of all these stones, there 
was one which, since the remote past had been held in reverence and fear 
by many succeeding generations ot the dwellers in this wild country district. 
In defiance of time it remained white in colour. Its shape was triangular, 
emblematic of The Trinity. It rested at the head of a slab marking the 
burying place of an early Saint, the founder of the Abbey. It was called 
The Clearing Stone, and when a crime had been committed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood accused and accuser, with their friends, assembled within the 
sacred precincts. The suspected man placed his hands upon the stone, and 
swore a solemn oath as to’ his innocence. If he were guilty, and swore 
falsely, he was stricken down then and there with some terrible disease, and, 
to the seventh generation, his children bore the curse. If he were innocent, 
the calamity fell instead upon the false accuser and his posterity. 

Thus, according to the custom of olden times, these simple country 
folk decided to clear up the mystery of the robbery of MacGrath’s gold. 
The sole dissentient voice to the arrangement was that of Dan Tierney. 
He, in this little world of Killinamult, was the only man who* had migrated 
beyond it; having crossed the Atlantic more than once. 

“ ’Tis foolishness,” he protested, “ to believe in pisherogues and the 
like; this is a matter for the polis entirely.” 

But, being one against many, he found himself unable to deter them 
from their purpose, and was forced to take part in their proceedings himself, 
although he did so with an ill grace. 

The doctor arrived in the early dawn to find the party preparing to set 
out for the ruins. Himself an Irishman and much interested in the manners 
and customs of his race, realising that Mary’s desire would be to stand by 
her lover in his hour of trial, to say nothing of a superstitious curiosity in 
his own mind, to which he would never have owned, declared himself 
willing to remain with Michael until their return. The old man had shown 
signs of life, but as yet no power of speech. 

Over the grey sky came a faint glow of pink; birds were singing their 
morning songs; the dew lay heavy on the long grass as the strange procession 
slowly made its way through a broken gateway into a field, at the end of 
which stood the grey walls of the Abbey, ghostly in the eerie light. The 
silence of the dead was upon each one present. Men who would have 
accompanied any expedition, were it fair, or funeral, with rough jests and 
loud laughter were compelled to silence and stupified awe. The .women 
appeared equally awed and, save for an occasional sniff, and the wiping of 
an eye with an apron, there was no sound from them. 

The cloisters were reached after much stumbling and blundering over 
stones, half-buried in the weeds, and rendered slippery by the growth of 
moss. 

The company ranged themselves in a circle round the tomb of the holy 
saint. Terrified glances were cast furtively at the ivy-covered walls, which 
towered in sombre solemnity towards heaven, enclosing beneath them a dim 
square, in which the air was impregnated with the smell of dank weeds, 
and the consciousness of mouldering bones. Jackdaws, disturbed in their 
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right of possession, flew in and out of the upper windows with strange 
noises, which seemed to those below as the crying of unquiet spirits. 

A nudge at David’s elbow indicated, without words, what was expected 
of him. Slowly he stepped forward and standing firmly beside the head of 
the tomb, he placed both hands upon The Clearing Stone. The formula 
employed by his predecessors was unknown to him, but raising his voice 
to loud decisive tones, which echoed through the ruined structure as they 
rose to heaven, he said : 

“ I, David O’Brian, in the name of God, and in the company of you 
all, swear that I had no part nor lot whatever in the takin’ of Michael 
MacGrath’s gold! ” 

All eyes were upon the young man as he stood unflinching, white-faced 
and bare-headed. 

To the immense relief of some present, and the disappointment of the 
sensation lovers, there came no fire from heaven, nor did the earth open her 
jaws. At that moment no one looked less likely to be struck down in the 
strength of life than did David O’Brian. 

Suddenly he again lifted up his voice, and from his eyes shone the 
intense expression of a prophet. The force of his gaze was centred on one 
object; following it, the assembly perceived Dan Tierney standing near the 
foot of the tomb, answering his cousin’s look with a stony stare. There was 
a ring of inspiration in his voice as David uttered the words: “ Daniel 

Tierney, I defy you to come forward and swear, as I have sworn, that you 
have had no part in this matter! ” 

A series of low ejaculations broke from the crowd. Dan opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but the words died in his throat, and his face was 
ashen-grey; again he made an effort to speak and this time exclaimed angrily 
in hoarse, strained tones: 

“ I take no part in this ceremony of the devil! ” 

Ejaculations came again from the onlookers, and the fat man gave Dan 
a push in the direction of the tomb. 

“Ye must swear now, bedad, to clear your soul! ” he said. 

Tierney lost his footing and rolled over. On recovering himself he 
was standing beside his cousin at the head of the tomb. 

“ Bad luck to yez all! ” he shouted. 

“ Swear! Swear! ” they cried again, and in spite of himself Dan felt 
his hands were placed upon the stone where David’s hands had rested a 
moment before. 

“ I know nothing of the ould man’s gold; let me go! ” he said. 

But the people pressed more closely round him, by this time forgetting 
their fear. 

“ Swear it in the name of God! ” they all cried again. 

David stood back, Mary clinging to his arm. There was breathless, 
tense silence. For a brief moment the crowd remained still as the dead 
beneath, and the jabbering of the jackdaws ceased; then these hoarse words 
fell upon the expectant ears: 

“ I—swear—it—in the name—of-” 

The last word could not be heard, but instead came a curious choking 
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sound; the man swayed from side to side, then fell back upon those behind 
him. 

Screams rent the air from the terrified beholders; many fled in haste 
without daring to look behind them. 

A constable, who had been watching the proceedings unnoticed, came 
forward and directed them to carry the now unconscious man down the fields 
to the townland. 

It was full daylight when the procession again entered MacGrath’s 
house, this time carrying a burden which they laid upon the kitchen floor. 

Dan Tierney, the doctor said, was suffering from a sudden heart 
seizure, from which he would not be likely to recover. The priest was sent 
for, and before the day grew old Dan Tierney’s last hour arrived. He con¬ 
fessed, that mad with jealousy of his cousin David, who had been successful 
in winning the girl he himself wished to marry, he had followed the lovers 
the previous evening, and had heard their remarks concerning Michael’s 
hidden gold. It had been a simple matter to slip down later to O’Brian’s 
farm and become possessed of the green ’kerchief to leave as a clue. They 
would find the gold, he explained, in his oat bin, where he had placed it for 
safety. He had no intention of using the money, in fact he had been 
doubtful that he would find any. He had merely conceived the plot in a 
moment of fury, in order to throw suspicion on his rival, and thus get him 
out of the way. 

Mary and Davicf gave the dying man the pardon he craved, then, 
having received absolution, Daniel Tierney breathed his last. 

Although the doctor announced that the deceased had been suffering 
for a considerable time from a certain form of heart disease, and that excite¬ 
ment had hastened his end, not one of those present but believed his death 
to be due solely to the judgment of heaven, called down by the power of 
The Clearing Stone. Even the doctor himself experienced an uncanny 
feeling regarding the matter as he drove home that morning along the 
mountain road. 

Michael MacGrath did not long survive the shock he had received. 
He rose no more from his bed, although he recovered his faculties sufficiently 
to hear the strange story from Mary, and to tell how he had seen Dan, on 
that night, disappear through the doorwav. 

The old man died some few weeks later, but not before he had given 
his blessing to the lovers and had placed his gold in the hands of his grand¬ 
daughter. 
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upon his side. Therefore I received the news as a fact and waited further 
details. They were soon forthcoming. 

Retardatory Forces were remarkable—remarkable,” he said 
musingly. “ Quite by chance they put me on the track of a 
vast research in Magnetism. I picked up a nail from the floor 
of the chamber—after the accident you know.” I shuddered, 
I remembered the disappearance of the housekeeper only too 
well. “ The full force had not been exerted so low down. 
It had not altered perceptibly the chemical nature of the steel 
nail, but there was some constituent of the nail—present in 
very small quantities—which it had altered.” 

“ You mean that the steel is composed of elements beside 
iron, and that these were changed? ” I queried. 

“ In a sense, yes.” He nodded. “ But mark, Delaney 
—mark well— very well— not in the sense you mean.” 

“ I don’t quite follow.” 

“ It is quite simple.” I did wish he would not talk like that, it made 
one feel so small, yet he always would speak of the most astonishing things 
as “ quite simple.” “ It is quite simple,” he repeated. “ The element which 
was affected was an unknown one, present only in minute quantities. Let 
me tell you how it came about, for I want you to help me with this research 
in the future.” 

I nodded silently, but I felt very much annoyed; it was obvious that 
the Professor had already been at work upon this new research in his old 
secretive manner. 

The Professor continued: 

“ I picked up the nail, merely with a view to asking you to analyse it 
and see what change a small quantity of the force had produced in it, 
chemically. I placed it for the moment on the table in the next room, close 
to the pole of the large electro magnet. It was just before eleven o’clock, 
and I went straight out of the laboratories and up to my bedroom.” He 
paused, and pulling his huge red handkerchief from his pocket wiped his 
glasses carefully. This was quite unnecessary, but I knew from past 
experience that he was gaining time to frame some important communica¬ 
tion. I was right. He went on: “ As soon as I was in bed I began to 
review my actions of the day, and I wondered vaguely whether it was worth 
my while to give you that nail to analyse. Then I sat up suddenly, I 
realised that the nail on the table had not been attracted to the electro 
magnet.” 

“ Perhaps the current was not on,” I ventured mildly. It was an inane 
remark and I knew it as soon as I had spoken. The Professor was not the 
man to lose sight of such a possibility. He said nothing, however, but 
looked at me over his glasses with such a sad yet scornful glance that I felt 
like hitting him—the “ old Adam ” is strong within even those who devote 
their lives to science. 

“ I sprang from my bed,” he continued, ignoring my remark, “ and 
rushed downstairs to the laboratory. I switched on the electric light and 
inspected the electro magnet. It was in working order. The nail still lay 
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“ My dear Delaney, I analysed the iron. I could detect no different 
chemical behaviour. I thought—I wondered. Something had gone from 
the iron. What ? Many strange thoughts came into my mind. Why were 
cobalt and nickel so feebly magnetic? Why was oxygen magnetic at all? 
Why were paramagnetic and diamagnetic elements scattered so promiscu¬ 
ously ? They seem to follow no chemical or physical properties in any way 
rationally. Even the conductivity of the substances where electricity is 
concerned bears no sort of ratio to their magnetic state.” He paused, then 
abruptly asked: “ You know the accepted theory of magnetism? ” 

“ You mean Ampere’s theory? ” I asked. “ The theory that mag¬ 
netism is due to electric currents circulating in the molecule continuously, 
which theory has to suppose that there is no resistance to these currents in 
order to account for their non-diminution ? ” 

“ That is it,” he replied. “ That is it. It may be right in some measure 
—some measure, you understand. But if it be so the magnetic currents are 
not in the molecules of iron, or of oxygen, but in the molecules of a separate 
element, which is generally combined with these elements in an extraordi¬ 
narily stable manner. That element I have at last isolated. I have named it 
f Magnetos.’ It is a veritable essence of Magnetism! ” 

“ You have isolated it? ” I cried, astonished. 

“ Yes. I could not do so by ordinary means, but during the time iron 
was undergoing a certain chemical combination with another element, I 
have found it possible to extract it with a powerful magnet, while the mole¬ 
cules were in a particular state of extreme tension, you understand. The 
iron then recovered is quite non-magnetic—quite.” 

“ How much have you obtained ? ” I asked excitedly. 

“ Come away from the steps and sit down,” he replied, “ then we will 
talk further. One forgets everything else when the brain is actively engaged 
—everything.” He laughed. 

We went into the physical laboratory and sat down. “ There is what 
I have made,” he said, pointing to some fragments of glass in the iron 
fender, and sticking to the other ironwork of the grate. 

“ Professor! ” I exclaimed, and there were tears in my eyes. 

“ Tut, tut. It is nothing. I ought to have foreseen this. I had 
obtained a minute quantity of this Magnetos dissolved in water, not enough 
to weigh or to see. It was in the bottle, which in turn was clamped to the 
heavy wooden retort stand. I carefully removed this bottle and approached 
the fireplace, examining the contents meanwhile. Suddenly the slight mag¬ 
netism in the iron of the fireplace snatched the bottle from my fingers—and 
the result you see. I had forgotten that I was carrying an intensely powerful 
magnetic agent.” 

“ I am so sorry, Professor,” I interrupted earnestly. 

“ Dear me—dear me. Don’t say that”; he seemed quite pained 
“ Don’t you see that it would be impossible to manufacture any quantity 
of the stuff in this way? We must do it all inside a great iron sphere, so 
that we shall be free from lines of force, and it must be stored there. A 
bottleful of Magnetos would fly to a piece of iron a thousand yards away, 
and drag a ton weight with it. It would attract a locomotive so strongly 
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I continue J to laugh, but the Professor seemed very serious. 


as to derail it and pull it to itself a 
hundred yards away, if the bottle 
could be fixed immovably! Our 
only method will be to prepare and 
store the Magnetos in the centre 
of a strong iron sphere! ” 

Then at last I did realise 
the magnitude of the discovery. 

What a force! What a power! 

“ Now,” continued the Pro¬ 
fessor, “ I wish to make and test 
this Magnetos. I will have the 
sphere made and isolate a quantity 
of the element. Will you see to 
the preparation of the testing 
plant? For instance, I want a 
powerful electro magnet made and 
hung above the floor, say at a 
height of twelve feet. That will 
give us ample distance to estimate 
the pull against gravity. We 
shall be able to measure the forces; we may get some interesting light 
thrown upon molecular construction.” 

The iron sphere was constructed, and it was characteristic of the Pro¬ 
fessor that for five months he said no word of what he was doing inside it, 
though he superintended my own preparations, and went into the minutest 
details of my own part of the work with me. -4J1 that I knew was that 
he was using enormous quantities of iron. His garden was stacked with it. 

Then one day he came into me. “ I have prepared two grammes of 
Magnetos,” said he. “ It has taken four hundred and seventy-five tons of 
pig iron! We will test it to-morrow—to-morrow.” He tapped his teeth 
with his glasses and stared about at the various appliances, finally bringing 
his eyes to rest upon the large electric magnet suspended above his head. 
“ To-morrow,” he echoed thoughtfully. “ Most certainly to-morrow.” 

At nine o’clock punctually he entered the laboratory; so methodical 
was he that not even his eagerness to test his new element could hasten 
the eggs and bacon along their prescribed route. As the clock struck he 

bounced in, beaming at me through his round 
v spectacles. I had been waiting half an hour, 
i anxiously and expectantly. 

// “ Good morning, Delaney,” he cried 

cheerfully. “ Is everything ready ? ” 

“ Good morning, Professor. I believe 
so,” I replied. “ What are you going to do 
first? ” 

“ Quite a simple test—in fact, an almost 
childish one—an almost childish one. The fact 
I want to make certain that I have isolated 
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Magnetos, first. I also wish to gain some idea of its strength. A rough 
idea, don’t you know—a mere approximate idea.” He tilted his head on 
one side like an expectant terrier, and looked at me carefully for a few 
moments. “ You have no idea of its possibilities—none at all,” said he, 
and smiled one of those enigmatic smiles I knew so well. 

I had not professed any great knowledge on the matter, and I always 
felt irritated when he pointed out my ignorance in this needless fashion, so 
I made no comment, but waited for him to proceed. 

“ I shall make my first test by taking this piece of wood, and mag¬ 
netising it,” he continued, picking up a strip if wood about eighteen inches 
long and two inches square, which lay on the table. “ If you will come 
with me, you will be able to follow the process.” 

At last I was to enter the sphere! 

It was about fourteen feet in diameter, and fitted-up like a small 
chemical laboratory. A wooden floor was laid across it about four or five 
feet from its lowest point. 

The Professor picked up a small stoppered bottle, which contained a 
heavy liquid of a deep translucent blue colour. 

“ Magnetos,” he said simply. 

“ Magnetos ? ” I echoed. 

He removed the stopper, and with a glass rod withdrew one drop of 
the liquid, which he then placed in a larger jar containing some three gallons 
of distilled water. 

“ That will be very dilute,” I remarked. 

“ A million times stronger than in an iron magnet,” he replied caus¬ 
tically. 

“ But—Professor,” I cried, struck with a sudden thought, u in itself, 
is it a magnet? Iron otdy becomes magnetic when the lines of force alter 
the position of the particles and “ set ” them in the same direction. For 
instance, by means of an electric current or of another magnet. The softer 
che iron, the less permanent is the magnetism.” 

“ Quite right—quite right,” he answered, keeping his eyes on the large 
jar, which he was stirring thoroughly with a glass rod. 

“ Well—but-” I continued, when he interrupted me. 

“ But —as soon as this comes near a magnet, being a fluid, the particles 
at once set in the desired manner. And, moreover, since almost every piece 
of iron and many other things are slightly magnetic, it will become a magnet 
as soon as it is taken from the sphere. It will become a magnet when quite 
a long way from even an ordinary nail. You remember the effect of the 
fireplace on my first specimen ? ” 

“ Then it is also easily demagnetised? ” 

“ Quite so—in its present form. But I propose during my tests, 
though it is hardly necessary, to freeze it in a few cases after it is mag¬ 
netised.” 

He had finished stirring the mixture, and now dipped one end of the 
piece of wood into the jar. Letting the water drain off, he wiped the 
remaining liquid on a duster, and, thrusting the latter into his pocket, left 
the sphere, followed by myself. 
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He had not advanced a yard, however, when the stick was torn violently 
from his hand, and fastened itself to the iron bench close by; simultaneously 
the duster was pulled from his pocket as if by invisible hands, and flew 
through the air with a sharp “ flap ” to the same table. 

“ It is very strong,” remarked the Professor. “ Very strong—dear 
me—I hardly thought it would be so strong.” He chuckled and mopped 
his brow, which was quite dry, with his great red handkerchief. 

Then he approached the table and essayed to remove the piece of wood. 
He could slide it about, but could not lift it from the table, try how he 
would. It was quite ludicrous to see the little man, red in the face and 
puffing and blowing, in his fruitless attempts to lift the piece of wood. After 
spending a futile minute he stopped, and regarded the piece of wood almost 
anxiously. 

“ To a casual onlooker,” I ventured, “ that piece of wood would seem 
heavy. He would think that gravity was the force 
that held it.” 

“ Gravity! ” the Professor shouted. “ That 
gives me a new idea! Gravity is a similar force. 
It will be found in the element I shall name 
‘ Gravitos ’! It is different in this respect, that the 
circular nitra-molecular currents are 
not in the molecules of the sub¬ 
stances themselves, but in the inter- 
molecular molecules of the ultimate 
element. Do you follow ? We 
shall be able to overcome gravity— 
the whole idea is in my mind—it is magnificent— 
grand—very grand.” He paused for breath. 

“ You have done a great service to humanity,” 
said he seriously, “ by comparing it with gravity. 

So embraced a Lamp-pMt. Meanwhile—let us proceed.” 

The butler’s cat was outside the laboratory. We could hear it 
miaowing—too well. The Professor paused thoughtfully as he heard if, 
tapped his teeth with his glasses, and then went to the door. He picked 
up the cat and brought it in without a word. He took it to the iron table 
and rubbed it several times against the piece of wood. Then with an 
obvious effort, which left a good deal of fur adhering to the wood, he pulled 
it away, and placed it on the floor. The cat staggered and gave a sideways 
leap, then appeared to be leaning against the iron leg of the table. 

The Professor fetched a saucer of milk and set it down a foot in front 
of the cat. Poor cat! It could not reach it. It slid round the table leg. 
It seemed on the point of leaving the table leg, but invariably just as 
it got one portion of its body away, another portion would twist into position 
against the table leg. 

I could not restrain my laughter, though it was hardly kind. But to 
see the cat struggling against invisible bonds was too funny. Quite. The 
Professor pulled it away, and placed it in the middle of the floor. It rushed 
at once to the fireplace, where it was once more chained. I continued 
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laughing; but the Professor seemed very serious. “ We must be careful— 
very careful,” he remarked. 

“ What about the cat—can you wash it off ? ” I asked, regaining my 
composure. 

“ I fear not—that cat will stick to every piece of iron it approaches 
all its life. . . . Unless we cut its fur off,” he added. “ Then, as I 
do not suppose there is much Magnetos on the skin, it may be all 
right.” 

So, for the sake of humanity, we shaved the cat. I never saw a shaved 
cat before—I never wish to see one again. Of all ghastly-looking objects. 
. . . However, our purpose was answered. The cat no longer flew to the 
nearest iron. It was free—but it staggered a little when it passed the 
fireplace or the table, or any other iron object. 

We did not do any very delicate testing that day. The solution was 
obviously too strong, and until it had been further diluted, it was clear that 
we should be the playthings of magnetism. So the Professor set to work 
to prepare a dilute solution, and to figure out his tests for the following day. 

Directly after breakfast the Professor repaired to the laboratory. I 
heard him go down the stairs, and I heard the door shut behind him. I 
hurriedly finished a letter I was writing, and followed him into the laboratory. 

I glanced into the sphere. He was not there. I looked round the 
chemical laboratory, but could see no sign of him. In some astonishment 
I went back to the physical laboratory. I could have taken an oath that 
I heard him enter the laboratory. 

I looked round in perplexity. Then I heard a groan. Had he fallen 
and hurt himself? I stooped down and looked beneath the table. He 
was not to be seen. I distinctly heard another groan, and gazed about me. 
Suddenly and quite unexpectedly I saw him. He was crawling on the 
ceiling! No! He was clinging to the electro-magnet! No—I was wrong 
—he was fastened to it in some way, but he was moving his arms and legs 
in a most curious manner—twelve feet above the floor! 

“ How did you get up there ? ” I asked. “ What are you doing, 
Professor? ” I was utterly astounded. 

He grunted something unintelligible; then I caught the words, “ . . . 
trying—to get down.” 

“Good heavens! ” I cried. “If you come down now you’ll kill 
yourself! Hold on a moment while I get the steps—for heaven’s sake, try 
to hold on! ” 

A hollow laugh greeted me. “ I’ll hold on,” he said. “ Fool—fool 
that I am! Don’t you see I’m stuck here? . . . It’s the Magnetos. - ’ 
He gasped for breath—talking was evidently difficult. “ Spilt it . . . 
waistcoat . . . trousers . . . flew up! ” I managed to distinguish. 

I was at a loss how to proceed. The Professor was moving his arms 
and legs vaguely, and looked exactly like one of those tortoises which one 
sees in the city sometimes; when held up, the body remains rigid, but the 
legs and head move and nod in an aimless fashion. 

“What shall I do?” I asked, endeavouring to collect my 
thoughts. 
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“ Do ?—do ? Fetch the butler—get two ladders and some boards. 
Climb up to me, and cut me free—it is only on my clothes, I believe. And 
for heaven’s sake, don’t let anyone else come in—if this were known outside 
—if it were known! ” 

The Professor’s weakest point was his fear of ridicule. People had 
laughed at his diminutive appearance, and at his methods too, and he hated 
ridicule, simply hated it. 

I called Johnson. 

He came in, and stared at the Professor, open-mouthed. 

“ Lor, Miss, ’ow is ’e ’oldin’ on ? ” 

“ It’s the magnet, Johnson. He’s been caught against it.” 

“Lor!” 

“ We must get ladders and planks at once. Do you know where to 
find them? ” 

“ Oh, lor! ” 

“ Johnson,” I cried, “ wake up.” He seemed almost hypnotised by 
the sight, and with eyes and mouth agape paid but scant heed to my words. 

“ Johnson,” said the Professor feebly, “ go and get the ladders—there 
are several in the garden—do you hear me? Go—go! ” 

Johnson woke up. “ Yes, sir,” he replied in his ordinary voice, and 
thenceforward his discreet butler’s manner was unruffled. He might have 
been accustomed all his life to. the sight of little men sticking up in the air 
without visible means of support. 

As soon as we could reach the Professor we found another difficulty. 
The knife which we had brought into the room had flown up and stuck to 
him. He was covered with nails and bits of things. All the loose ironwork 
in the room had attached itself to him. 

“ Tear my coat and trousers down the back,” groaned the Professor. 

We did so, but he did not budge. 

“Try my vest and my shirt . . . everything! ” There was a tone 
of fear in his voice. We started to do this, but he stopped us. 

“ It’s no good. It’s soaked through. It’s on me! ” 

“ What are we to do ? ” I asked. 

“ Put all your weight on me. Hang on me.” 

We did so, and his coat came away in Johnson’s hand, Johnson himself 
falling with a crash to the floor, but fortunately without hurting himself. 
As for the Professor—he remained where he was. 

Johnson sat on the floor and rubbed his head. 

“ I regret, sir, that I was hunable to retain my ’old,” he remarked. 

I was getting desperate. “ Can nothing be done ? ” I cried. “ Shall 
I put an alternating current through the electro magnet ? ” I added 
quickly. 

“ No good,” sighed the Professor, trying to turn his head to look at 
me. “ The loose condition of Magnetos would enable it to reverse its 
magnetism as rapidly. There is only one thing to be done. You 
must put a high frequency current through it. A very high frequency 
current.” 

“ But, Professor, it will cost-•” 
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“ What’s that matter! ” He was getting angry. “ Do you want me 
to spend the rest of my days like a blessed fly—with my face to the ceiling— 
or like a sloth—or a hibernating bat? ” 

In a week’s time the apparatus was ready, and we released the Professor. 
Of the manner of his eating and sleeping I need not speak. It was too 
painful, as can be imagined. 

We got the Professor to the floor, having previously removed the 
fireplace and all other iron lest he should fly off at a tangent. We had to 
keep the high frequency current going—otherwise he would have sped 
back to the ceiling again. The Professor was in an exhausted condi¬ 
tion. 

“ Get me into the sphere,” he groaned, “ and bring me a bath, and 
soap and water, and some sodium hydrate.” 

With considerable trouble we managed to get him into the sphere. 
He pulled this way and that in an astonishing manner, every time we neared 
the smallest piece of iron; and nails, and buttons, and odds of every kind 
kept flying to him and sticking about his person. 

For a month he stayed in the sphere, and scrubbed and washed and 
otherwise attempted to rid himself of the few drops of dilute Magnetos 
which had attached themselves to his person. From time to time he came 
out and tested his powers gradually, until at last he found that he could 
approach the fireplace without being pulled to it. That is to say he was 
pulled, but he was successfully able to resist the pull. 

“ At last,” he said, and breathed a sigh of relief. “ I must go out 
and breathe the fresh air. A month in the sphere! A month! Dear me— 
a month! ” 

“ Is it safe, yet, do you think ? ” I asked doubtfully. 

“Safe? What? To go out? Yes—quite safe—quite safe. But 
you shall come with me. I must go at once—now.” 

He went from the room to get his coat and hat, and I did the same. 

We progressed fairly well, though on more than one occasion the 
Professor was caught off his guard, and hurriedly rushed to some iron 
railings or embraced a lamp-post. We kept to quiet streets, however, and 
few noticed his vagaries. 

“ You will be reading a paper on this at the Royal Society? ” I ven¬ 
tured. 

“ No—I think not—decidedly not,” he replied. “ I could not demon¬ 
strate it properly. I could never carry the Magnetos there. Think what 
would happen when we removed it from the sphere.” 

“ True,” I murmured, “ but—diluted.” 

“ No,” he answered fiercely; then rushed at an iron gateway, which 
he embraced and released. “No. I will not — 1 will not! ” 

Then I understood. He was afraid; afraid of ridicule! 

I knew better than to continue the subject. 

“ Are you going to throw the Magnetos away? ” I asked. 

“ Throw it away! ”—he embraced a lamp-post—“ Throw it away! 
Where? How? ” 

“ Down the drain in the sphere.” 
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“ Do you realise what would happen ? An enormous 
magnet underground, wherever the pipe goes. All the iron¬ 
work would be pulled from the houses above! Knockers 
would fall from the doors! Gates would crash to the ground! 
Can you not realise the responsibility resting upon the 
shoulders of one who owns two grammes of Magnetos ? A 
whole district would be convulsed. Electric trams, iron 
carts, railways, everything magnetised! ” 

Then I did understand. The Professor had indeed 
undertaken a responsibility. 

On the way home the Professor was very thoughtful 
and as soon as we were seated in the library once more he 
turned abruptly to me. 

“ We can get rid of it, or we can use it.” He removed his glasses 
and breathed upon them heavily, then he rubbed them with his red hand¬ 
kerchief and beamed upon me. 

“ Yes? ” I asked. 

“ We can remove it in an iron sphere,” he continued “ With due 
precautions, we could utilise it.” He looked doubtful suddenly, and con¬ 
tinued, “ But the responsibility is too great—too great. Much too 
great.” 

I was disappointed. “ Don’t you think—diluted—we might-” 

He interrupted me. “ No. I daren’t even say how it was made— 
others would make it. In war it would be useful. Bombs filled with it. 
Burst in fortress. All guns and men magnetised.—everything useless and 
held together in one convulsive magnetic lump! No—no. Think of a 
submarine mine. Anchored. Battleship releases Magnetos from a sphere. 
No more firing or fighting. All becomes a rigid magnetic mass! ” 

“ It seems to me,” I said, that we might make England great with it.” 

He sneered. “ Why England ? Don’t you see that while it would 
undoubtedly be useful—very—it would give enormous power to any indi¬ 
vidual who possessed enough money to make it? An anarchist society, for 
instance. A bomb would not explode and kill a few people. It would 
paralyse a town. Think of it. A hundred people—or a thousand— 
sprinkled with Magnetos and clinging immovably to tram lines, lamp-posts, 
door-knockers, rain-pipes, manhole-covers—a few bombs would do all this, 
and more. It would create not only scores of permanent human magnets, 
but articles of all sort touched with it would be similarly affected. A small 
iron building might become the nucleus of a conglomeration of human 
beings, carts, barrows, mud, flagstones, doors—anything and everything! ” 
He sighed. “ What power, but—what responsibility! ” 

“ Yes—I think you are right,” I said meekly. 

“ Tut—tut. Well, that’s the end of it. By the way, when is the 
next boat for New York? ” He rubbed his hands together cheerfully. 

“ New York! ” I exclaimed. “ Are you going there? ” 

“ With you—if you will come. Only for the trip—you know—there 
and back—there and back. We shall take an iron sphere with us. But 
we shan’t bring it back. No. We shall wot bring it back.” 
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ITHIN the leafy shades of the extensive Malayarlam 
jungles lay the haunted Lotus Lake. It was many 
miles round, and anyone standing on one side could 
not see the opposite bank. Blue were its lovely 
waters, pink and white were the beautiful blooms 
floating on its wide expanse. 

Not only was it avoided by all the inhabitants 
of the surrounding towns and villages, but even the 
wild denizens of the forests never quenched their 
thirst from its sparkling, limpid waters. Yet the legend of the Lotus Lake 
was by no means dreadful. 

Long ago it was said, when Streedevi bathed in its waters, and lived 
in a marble palace on its shores, the goddess fell in love with a handsome 
young herdsman who brought his flocks daily to drink the waters. The 
young man, unfortunately, did not return Streedevi’s affection, but, fearing 
her power, concealed his feelings and married her. 

He refused, however, to give up his occupation, and although he lived 
in the palace as the husband of the goddess, he daily took his flocks and 
herds to graze in the jungle as before. 

One day he did not return, and Streedevi went in search of him. She 
found him lying dead, slain by a wild boar; but weeping over his lifeless 
form was a young and lovely girl of his own caste, who innocently told the 
goddess in reply to her questions that she was the wife of the dead man. 
This enraged Streedevi so much that, seizing the girl’s hand, she dragged 
her to the lake, and pushed her into the waters to drown. Then, laying her 
curse on the lake and shore, she left the country, and never again quitted 
her celestial abode. 

When the girl was thrown into the lake, she had swooned with fright, 
and did not drown, but was found by the Water Turtle, who, taking her 
into his palace, married her to his son. 

The goddess’s curse, however, still held sway over the waters and shores 

around, and no animal or human being dared to visit the place. 

****** 

The Rajah of Cochin, on the borders of these immense forests, had 
several wives. One of these, a fair-complexioned Nair lady, enjoyed many 
special privileges. She, one day, announced her intention of going to see 
the haunted Lotus Lake. 

Although many tried to dissuade her she insisted, and with several 
attendants and her little son Viluya started on her quest. They reached 
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the waters just as the sun set, and while all exclaimed at the beauty of the 
flowers and the blueness of the lake, the little boy clapped his hands joyfully 
and cried out, “ Oh! the pretty fairy! Look at the fairy! ” But when 
his mother and the others all turned to look in the direction Viluya pointed, 
they saw nothing but an extra thick mass of pink and white lotus 
flowers. 

The little boy begged so hard for some of the blooms, that his mother 
at length consented to one of the men picking some of the flowers for the 
child. He was delighted with the “ fairy’s gifts,” as he called them, and 
clasped them tightly in his hands. The whole party then turned homewards, 
and reached the Cochin palace without any mishap. 

Of course, as no son of the Cochin Rajah is his heir, his sons are not 
very important personages; but when Viluya was about seventeen, his father 
expressed a wish to have him married, and the choice of several eligible 
young maidens was discussed with his mother. But as soon as the subject 
was mentioned to Viluya, he emphatically declared that he would marry no 
one but the fairy of the Lotus Lake. From the time of their visit to the 
lake, he had often spoken of the fairy he persisted he had seen, and latterly 
he had frequently visited the place, sometimes with friends, and sometimes 
alone. 

However, when Viluya spoke of marrying the fairy, his parents both 
smiled, and said, “ But that is quite impossible; she only exists in your 
imagination.” 

“ But I have seen her with my own eyes,” interrupted the youth. 

“ When you were six or seven years old, was it not ? ” asked his father. 

“ Yes, I saw her, and I have never forgotten her, and can never forget 
her,” replied the son. 

“ Have you ever seen her since ? ” asked the Ranee. 

“ No, but she will reveal herself again to me,” seriously answered the 

boy. 

Both parents laughed at this, and the Rajah said, “ So you refuse to 
marry any of the girls we may choose, because you are waiting for a fairy 
whom you saw once when you were a little child. It is very absurd.” 

“ How can you expect us to arrange a marriage for you with an 
imaginary lady? ” said the mother, still laughing. 

“ I do not want any marriage arranged for me,” replied Viluya. “ All 
I ask is to be left alone to get married when or how I please.” 

“ But you might be married to a Nair maiden and yet marry your 
fairy, if she exists,” said the Rajah, good-humouredly. 

“ I could not do that, for the lady of the lake will never reveal herself 
if I do not love her, and her alone, and be true to her for ever,” was the 
emphatic rejoinder. 

The parents gave way to their son, and spoke no more of his marriage. 
A few days later Viluya announced his intention of going to live in the 
forest, and explained that he would take his old nurse with him, and also 
a young man to help him in hunting, and that he intended, with their help, 
to erect a leafy shelter to live in during his stay. When he was asked how 
long he intended staying in the jungles, he replied that he did not know, but 
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would send messages by his friend to his parents frc m time to time. With 
this they had to be content. 

The two young men, with the nurse, took very litde with them. Some 
rice and a chatty or two for cooking, packed on the cow they led with them 
for their milk, and their bows and arrows and hunting knives, made up 
their equipment. 

Arriving at the shore of the haunted Lotus Lake, all three proceeded 
to build their hut. The young men cut down the palm leaves, while the 
old dame soon wove them into mats. When the leaves were all ready, they 
were tied on with the fibre of the cocoanut palm to the posts already prepared, 
and fixed in the ground by Viluya and his companion, and when the walls 
were well covered, the sloping sticks of the roof were soon hidden 
under the palm mats fastened on them, and a good, serviceable home was 
ready. 

Here they all passed a very pleasant time. While the old dame cooked 
the simple meals and milked the cow, the two young men went hunting, 
seldom returning without either a deer, or wild peacock, or partridges, or 
hares. Each evening, also, they cut the soft rushes of the lake for their 
beds. 

But, every morning before dawn, Viluya used to go round to the 
thickest mass of lotus flowers floating on the waters, and there chanted an 
invocation to the fairy of the lake, which he had composed himself. Every 
evening’s sunset found him doing the same at the same spot. But the 
days succeeded each other, and Viluya only saw the flowers. 

One day, when the two youths were hunting in the jungle, they found 
a large tortoise. With some difficulty they managed to convey it to their 
home. As soon as the old nurse’s eyes fell on the animal, and she heard 
the finders say they would like it cooked for their meal, she exclaimed with 
horror, “ Rama defend us and preserve us; don’t you know this is a sacred 
turtle ? See the special mark on its back,” and she pointed to the triangular 
mark peculiar to that breed. 

“ It was placed there by Vishnu when he took that form for his 
incarnation. Ir we dared to eat it, evil would befall us.” 

“ What shall we do with it ? ” asked Maliman. 

“ Take it to the water’s edge, and leave it there,” she answered. 

So Viluya and his companion followed her advice, and carried it down 
to the lake. 

The next day, when hunting, they unexpectedly came upon a wild boar 
who was digging up roots with his tusks, while his young ones, with their 
mother, stood by him. Viluya and Maliman were quite unprepared, and, 
before they could draw their knives, the boar had rushed on Viluya and 
thrown him to the ground, while the female attacked Maliman. 

At this moment, when death seemed imminent, a sudden heavy shower 
of rain and hail came down, and the boars, gathering their youngsters, ran 
away before it. Viluya arose, and, going to his friend, found they had both 
escaped unhurt, with only a few rents in their clothing. As they turned 
away from the place, they stumbled over a huge turtle lying in their way. 
On examining the creature, they found the same Vishnu mark the nurse 
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had shown them on the previous day. Both felt sure that, in some mysteri¬ 
ous manner, they were under Vishnu’s protection. 

The same evening, when Viluya paid his usual visit to the point where 
the lotus grew thickest, and chanted his hymn as before, he fancied he saw 
a thin haze rise above the flowers like a very fine shower of rain drops, 
making a transparent curtain. He watched this intently, and imagined that 
the mist formed into a vague shape; but even as he gazed the moon rose, 
flooding the scene with light, and the bed of flowers was empty and clear 
again. He felt bitterly disappointed. 

The next morning he rose even earlier than usual, and wended his way 
to the lake. The morning star was shining as Viluya reached his goal, and 
he saw a thick white mass of vapour, almost as dense as a fog, hang over 
the lotus bed. He commenced his invocation, and then, to his delight, he 
saw the mist roll away, disclosing the lovely ethereal being, whom he had 
never forgotten, to his enraptured gaze. 

Falling on his knees, he held out his arms towards her, imploring her 
to come to him. She smiled, and, beckoning to him, said, “ Oh, Viluya, 
true-hearted one, if you can leave all for me, come! ” 

Without hesitation the youth entered the water and swam over to the 
Lotus Lake. As he reached it, the fairy held out her little white hand, and, 
clasping his, they both vanished within the lake. 

Viluya found himself in an exquisitely beautiful grotto, and, her hand 
in his, he listened to the seemingly distant strains of the sweetest music he 
had ever heard. A few moments passed, and the fairy, smiling, held out a 
tiny jewelled lotus flower made of pearl and pink opal, saying, “ Take this 
and return to your home, and whenever you wish to return to me dip this 
jewel in the waters of the lake.” 

Viluya found himself again standing on the lake shore, just as the sun 
rose over the far side of the forest. But when he returned to the place 
where he had left the nurse and Maliman, he found no trace of them, or 
even of the hut. He was surprised, and decided to go and see his parents 
before returning to his fairy bride. 

When he reached Cochin, and made his way to the palace, he found 
all strangers, and when he enquired after his father by name, he was told 
he had died forty years before, and that he had been succeeded by his nephew 
and great-nephew in turn. Viluya felt amazed to find that fifty years had 
passed during his visit to the fairy grotto. But still more was he surprised 
to see in a mirror in the palace that he did not look a day older than he did 
when he last left his parents to go to the haunted Lotus Lake. 

All his love and longing centred in the lovely being who held sway 
over the flowering waters, and he hastened to return. Reaching the brink, 
he dipped the jewelled flower in the lake, and once again found himself 
within the grotto, looking into the eyes of the fairy of the Lotus Lake. 
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He was sitting in a 
deep arm-chair, dad in 
a voluminous grey 
dressing - gown, and 
with his inseparable red 
silk handkerchief 
spread over his knee. 
The poor little man 
was a mere wreck of. 
his former self, his 
usually rotund face was 
lean and haggard, his 
eyes were dull, his 
movements slow and 
feeble. 

I had been read¬ 
ing to him for half an 
hour, but with the im¬ 
patience of a fractious 
invalid, he raised a thin 
white hand in feeble 
protest and asked me 
to stop. After a few 
moments of silence, he 
spoke to me in dreamy 
tones, quite unlike his 
usual brisk expositions. 

“ Gertrude De¬ 
laney,” said he, “ you 
have been an excellent 
nurse to me—a most 
excellent nurse. When 
I engaged you as my assistant, I never expected you to prove so devoted 
a friend.” 

I interrupted and commenced to expostulate, but he would have none 

of it. 


THE POOR LITTLE MAN WAS A MERE WRECK. 


“ Tut, tut! Dear me! ” he exclaimed, and a certain briskness as of 
old crept into his speech. “ I am merely stating facts. Why trouble to 
deny them? However, let it pass; now that I am getting better, I have 
something to say to you of importance. During my illness I have been 
letting my mind run upon Psychological Science. One day, I feel sure, 
it will be reckoned as exact a science as physics or chemistry. Two hundred 
years ago chemistry was regarded as a heterogeneous collection of isolated 
details—its great underlying laws and principles were unguessed. Even 
so is psychology to-day.” 

“ Do you think so? ” I asked doubtfully, yet with the respect due 
to one’s employer, and an invalid at that. 

“I'feel sure of it—sure of it —quite sure of it,” he replied, in 
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his old pseudo- 
pleonastic man¬ 
ner, with which 
he irritated me 
time and again, 

“ yes—I am quite 
sure of it. There 
is law everywhere 
—everywhere. It 
is unthinkable that 
there should not 
be law in the 
higher or psy¬ 
chical world just 
as there is in the 
lower and physical 
world. I have 
determined at last 
to try one experi¬ 
ment which my 
observation has 
suggested to me 
in the realm of 
physico - psycho- 

logy-” 

“ I beg your 

pardon? ” I inter- 1 FEEL G UITE funny; so powerful you know.” 

rupted. 

He looked at me interrogatively. 

“ I mean, what is that ? ” I explained. 

“ That ? You mean physico-psychology ? The borderland of 
physics and psychology—just as electro-chemistry is the borderland of 
electricity and chemistry—the common ground where the two meet and 
coalesce, and where the factors of one may be partially expressed in terms 
of the other.” He frowned and stared into the fire, rubbing his unshaven, 
bristly chin with the palm of his hand the meanwhile. 

After a few moment’s silence he removed his glasses and thoughtfully 
scratched his nose with them. Then he polished them on his large red 
handkerchief, and I knew by this sign that he was collecting his thoughts 
before making some important announcement. I was right. He replaced 
the glasses upon his fat little nose, placed a hand upon either knee, and 
looked at me abruptly—quite in his former disconcerting manner. 

“ Do you know anything about eyes ? ” he asked. 

I knew when he said “ do you know ” he did not mean knowledge in 
the ordinary sense, but was referring to knowledge he alone possessed, and 
although biology had been one of my subjects when studying for the D.Sc., 
I shook my head, intending to convey thereby that my knowledge on the 
subject was entirely rudimentary, and not worth considering. 
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“ Well, well,” he said, “ it is of no matter. The experiments which 
1 am thinking of will not necessitate much that is known upon the subject; 
we shall have to strike out for ourselves. You will probably have noticed 
the peculiar compelling or so-called magnetic power which some eyes possess. 
Many people put the fact down to strength of will, but I am personally 
inclined to think that the strength of will more often follows as the corollary 
to a certain type of eye.” 

“ That’s a very unorthodox opinion,” 1 remarked, “ and I hardly feel 
justified in agreeing with you as the result of my own observations.” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps not,” snapped the Professor a little impatiently. 
“ However, it is not a matter of much moment, but it may become so after 
our experiments have-been concluded. The serpent which can fascinate 
its prey does not appear to have much will power; yet what more magnetic 
eye is known? The hypnotist, whose will power is quite a variable quan¬ 
tity, can, under certain conditions, compel with his eye. Many men of 
strong will power can force ideas or wishes upon others when using their 
eyes , and fixing their glance directly upon the eyes of the person to whom 

-and here is a curious thing—many a man with 
enormous will power, many a man who can 
undertake and carry through, quite fails to 
impress one through the medium of his eyes. 
I am such a man.” 

I laughed. It was quite true. The will 
power of the Professor was enormous—his 
continuity of purpose and his perseverance were 
proverbial, yet his look was mild, and he could 
never influence with that magnetism which 
some men wield. 

“ Are you going to prove your theory ? ” I asked, perhaps more 
facetiously than was respectful. 

The Professor eyed me sternly. “ I never set out to prove a theory— 
never,” he replied. “ I ascertain facts. The theories must be modified to 
suit the facts. Many people, I know, find it more easy to twist the facts 
to fit the theories. 1 do not call such people scientists.” He sniffed 
contemptuously. 

“ What is precisely your idea ? ” I asked with more diffidence in my 
tones, for the Professor had a way of subduing one in a quiet, dignified 
manner. 

“ In the first place I believe that chemical or physical action in the 
brain produces various ‘ forces,’ which are emitted as rays. There is nothing 
very surprising if such should be the case. Marconi, with a simpler appa¬ 
ratus than the brain, sends messages through space. Telepathy would seem 
to be of a similar nature. The vibrations known as ‘ X rays ’ are very 
powerful and extraordinary, and they are formed in apparatus less complex 
than the brain. Again, Delaney, actinic rays, which will, as you know, 
assist chemical action—cause chlorine and hydrogen to combine, or affect 
the silver chloride on a photographic plate—are still more simply formed. 
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Soon, however, he took up the thread of his discourse. 

“ The difficulty we have is in focussing these rays,” he said. “ The 
eye is specially adapted to the transmission of light rays, and just as glass 
is more or less opaque to ‘ X rays,’ so the eye may be more or less opaque 
to mental rays, as one may term them.” 

I nodded. I was beginning to catch a glimmer of the Professor’s 
idea. Then abruptly he asked me a question. 

“ What would you do if the lens of a magic lantern were covered with 
lamp black ? ” 

“ Wipe it off,” I replied—but I knew that questions from the Professor 
always forestalled some startling development, so I listened more attentively. 
To tell the truth, I was getting rather bored with this conversation, and 
my attention had been wandering. 

“ Suppose the lens were filled with air bubbles—how could you theo¬ 
retically cause it to give good definition ? ” he asked slowly. 

I considered a moment. “ Well,” said I, “ practically I could not do 
anything, but if I could fill the bubbles with glass or with some other sub¬ 
stance of the same refractive index, the result would be achieved.” 

“ Quite so—quite so,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, “ that is the point. I believe the 
eye—for various reasons I need not go into 
at the moment—to be opaque, or partially 
opaque, as far as mental rays are concerned. 
I believe in every eye there is a small portion 
of some substance which causes the opacity 
to be less pronounced. If we can find that 
substance—if we can artificially give more 
of that substance to the eye—we shall 
achieve a great thing. Do you understand 
that—eh ? Do you see how big a thing 
it is? ” 

I nodded—but I did this more to avoid irritating the Professor than 
because I thought that great results would follow. As a matter of fact, 
the whole seemed too chimerical to be worthy of further consideration. 

“ As soon as I am strong enough we will commence to investigate 
the matter,” was the final dictate of the Professor. He was tired, and 
having finished with the subject for the time being, felt the strain of his 
conversation, so I helped him back into bed, and for some weeks heard no 
more. But I knew that the Professor had not forgotten—he had said what 
he had to say, and now waited till he could act, that was all. 

In a few weeks the Professor was back in his laboratories, working 
sometimes twenty hours a day to make up for lost time. 

He went to work systematically, and it may be added expensively. 
First of all, he obtained snakes’ eyes, and of these made very careful 
chemical and physical analyses. Then he went through a similar set of 
experiments upon monkeys’ eyes, and other less expensive optic elements. 
Finally came human eyes. The way he went about this last piece of work 
was decidedly gruesome. He would go to hospitals and study patients 



We ran in different directions. 
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who were in extremis , or hopelessly incurable; he would watch the expression 
of the eye, the strength of the glance, and make voluminous notes. He 
remarked that he would have preferred to experiment on normal healthy 
persons, but, of course, he could not carry out subsequent experiments upon 
these, because as soon as one of the patients under observation died, the 
Professor was supplied with the eyes of that person. In passing, I may 
remark that he had to pay heavily for these gruesome objects. Then he 
analysed the eyes, and compared the results with his notes about their 
appearance during life. Sometimes the sound of a grim little chuckle as 
he did this would denote that he had advanced one small stage nearer the 

goal- 

I did not have much opportunity of assisting him. Once he had 
started to work- his old secretive habits came back, and often a casual ques¬ 
tion from me would bring a furtive glance into his eyes, as though he 
suspected me of trying to get the better of him in some way. 

One day, some ten months after he had commenced, he came to me as 
I sat by the library fire. 

“ I feel sure that I have it now, Delaney,” he said excitedly. “ There 
is no doubt—really no doubt.” 

“ I am glad,” I remarked coldly. I 
dare not show my own excitement, for 
though the Professor was very excitable 
himself, he hated anything but a stoical 
calm in others. 

“ Yes—I have found it—a complex 
organic compound associated in its incipi¬ 
ence with the formation of the visual 
purple. The latter is imperfect in those 
eyes containing most of the new sub¬ 
stance.” 

He rubbed his hands together like a gleeful schoolboy, and stood first 
upon one little leg and then upon the other. 

“ Have you tested it in any way ? ” I asked, trying to restrain my 
excitement. 

“ Not yet—no—not yet. But I have made sufficient of the Green 
Paste-” 



1 knew I had killed it. 


“ The Green Paste ? ” I queried in astonishment. 

“ Yes—it—the substance is a green paste. I tried to synthesise it, 
but failed. However, I obtained a Tot by the fractional distillation of the 
visual purple of human eyes—eight or nine grammes, I should sdy.” 

“ Eight or nine grammes? ” I echoed. “ How many eyes-? ” 

He laughed. “ Thousands—thousands! ” 

“ But the expense ? ” I said. 

“ Thousands also—I can afford it.” He chuckled and removed his 
glasses, wiping them carefully on his red silk handkerchief, and then breath¬ 
ing upon them before replacing them. Truly, in some ways, he was absent- 
minded. However, I never think it is to anyone’s discredit to be absent- 
minded. Absent-mindedness means present-mindedness. The man whose 
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thoughts are not on his surroundings is generally concentrating them upon 
something else. Absent-mindedness is often a sign of continuity of thought 
and purpose. 

“ Shall we test it at once ? ” I asked. 

“ No— we will not. 1 shall,” was the uncompromising reply. Then, 
seeing that I looked disappointed, the Professor smiled kindly. “ It is 
quite sufficient for one of us to risk his eyesight—that is all—that is 
all.” 

He spoke as though losing one’s eyesight might have been about as 
unlucky as losing a sovereign. A marvellous man, the Professor! 

We went through into the laboratory. The Professor lifted up a little 
china box, like an ointment box, and, removing the lid, disclosed a bilious 
green paste—with a horrible odour. 

“ You’re not going to put that stuff into your eyes? ” I exclaimed in 
horror. 

“ Certainly—now— most certainly,” he replied, looking at me with 
equal astonishment. I sometimes wondered whether the Professor were 
human. 

Forthwith he took a small quantity upon the end of a spatula and 

deliberately placed some in the corner of 
each eye. He dropped the spatula, and, 
clapping his hands to his eyes, spun round 
in apparent agony. Then he sat down in a 
chair, gasping. In a few moments he was 
better, and motioned me to remain quiet. 
In ten minutes he opened his eyes—and 

S laughed! 

“ Of all weird experiences,” he com¬ 
menced. Then, apparently shocked at hav¬ 
ing admitted anything to be “ weird,” he 
went on in more even tones. “ Most 
strange—most unusual! ” 

“ Do you feel all right now, Pro¬ 
fessor? ” I asked, very much relieved that he had not lost his sight. 

“ Quite right—quite^thank you. This paste has affected my sight 
wonderfully. In the first place, everything seems less real—quite solid— 
quite solid, you know—but less real. I seem to be more powerful—I feel 
a kind of mastery over what I see.” 1 could tell that—the Professor’s eyes 
fascinated me; I felt that without a great effort of will I should fall under 
his influence in any way that he pleased. He continued : “ Besides that, 

I am colour-blind—monochroic vision. Everything is a dull grey—an 
indigo grey. Evidently the substance, though beneficial to the eyes so far 
as the passage of mental rays is concerned, is deleterious as far as light rays 
are concerned. Have you observed the fact that many men of power are 
colour-blind—more or less ? ” 

“ No,” I remarked. 

<c It is so,” he replied. “ It certainly is so—I know several scientists— 
tut, tut! Delaney—I feel quite funny—so powerful, you know. I can’t 



So I helped him back into bed. 
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express quite what I mean. I think a little fresh air will be good for me; 
will you come for a walk? ” 

I assented, and, having put on my hat, accompanied him into the street. 

We had not proceeded tar when the Professor was unfortunate enough 
to knock the back of his hand against the sharp angle of a garden gate. 
Everyone knows the exquisite momentary agony that such a thing causes 
sometimes, and how a kind of fury rises in one’s mind against the inanimate 
object—a fury unexpressed in word or feature—which passes as quickly as 
it comes. The Professor afterwards told me that such a change took place 
within himself. He turned towards the gate and looked at it. In an 
instant it bent, trickled, and then suddenly melted before our eyes, while 
the wooden gate posts flared up. We gazed at the rapidly cooling iron 
puddle upon the ground, and tne Professor murmured quite unconcernedly, 
“ Something more than actinic rays focussed there—I’m sure of that.” 

So was I. 

Unfortunately the frock-coated, silk-hatted owner of the house emerged 
at this moment, and after one puzzled glance at the puddle, the flaring 
gate posts, and ourselves, he broke into a torrent of abuse. 

“ Now, then, come along to the police station,” he concluded. “ I’ll 
teach you to commit arson in this way—come along.” 

The Professor meanwhile kept his eyes on the ground. “ My good 
man,” he replied, “ for heaven’s sake, go away, I’m angry. If I look up 
I believe I shall blast you—or melt you—like I did the gate.” 

At this the man got more furious; but I whispered to the Professor, 
and as the result we both started running in different directions. 

I reached home safely, the stranger following the Professor. Wnen 
the latter arrived breathless and hatless, he laughed. “ I could not shake 
lim off,” he gasped, “ so I looked at his boots—that stopped him.” 

He volunteered no further information, but I gathered from his tone 
that nothing very serious had happened to the man. 

The Professor forthwith attempted several feats of ignition and illu¬ 
mination, but without success. He tried to light the gas and to set fire to 
a piece of paper—but nothing happened. It seeemd clear that mere “will” 
was not sufficient, that some kind of emotion or “ brain storm ” was neces¬ 
sary simultaneously with the desire. We soon had evidence of this. 

During the evening we sat in the library discussing the events of the 
day. The night was cold, and we shivered somewhat. 

Now, one thing that the Professor hated was cold. He grew irritable 
under its effect. 

“ Why have not the servants lighted the fire ? ” he grumbled, glancing 
at the grate. 

“ But, Professor, they were not told-” I commenced. Then my 

tongue was tied. With a merry crackle, paper, wood and coal burst into 
a fierce blaze. 

“ Good Lord! ” I ejaculated. 

But the Professor looked serious—verv. 

“ I shall have to be careful—very careful,” he remarked thoughtfully. 

Later we were in the laboratory—one of his fractional distillation tubes 
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had cracked. He frowned, and looked at the bench. He must have been 
slightly irritated, for in a moment the whole ot the woodwork was in a 
blaze! 

“ My God! ” cried the Professor in sudden despair. “ What am I to 
do? I shall be burning the house about my head—I shall destroy every¬ 
thing 1 come across! ” 

We soon got the fire under with a few buckets of water and sand, but 
the Professor was absolutely unstrung—and at a moment when he needed 
his self-possession most. 

“ It is attitude of mind that counts,” he said despairingly. “ The 
deed is merely an expression of the thought. Our sins lie in our thoughts, 
Delaney. The mere refraining, from personal motives, is of no use to our 
characters. We might just as well commit them unless a higher force 
within us is the reason of our refrainment.” 

I could not help realising this as I saw thought transformed into active 
force in this way. We are not used to it, and do not guard our thoughts. 
Heaven knows how many potential sins have gone to mar my character in 
the past! I resolved to guard my thoughts in future as I would guard 
my acts. 

For some time we had little conflagrations and other similar events 
to contend with, but on the whole the Professor managed to restrain himself 
wonderfully well. 

One day, however, he gave me a shock of quite another kind. 

“ Delaney,” he cried as he came in from the street, “ Delaney—I am 
engaged to be married! ” 

St. Paul as a clown at the Hippodrome! The Pope at the Palace of 
Varieties! But—the Professor engaged! To a woman, too! If it had 
been to a brother scientist—a man—I could have passed it over. But the 
picture of the Professor at the marriage altar! I felt that later he would 
wish to alter the marriage—he would never be able to stand the. strain. 

I did not congratulate him. 

It was several days before I saw the lady in question, but when I did 
so I was astounded. I had expected her to be an intelligent and somewhat 
scientific member of the human race, with a penchant for short hair and 
plain clothes like myself—the Professor had conveyed this idea to me 
somehow. I found her the reverse—a regular flufF-and-butter girl, with a 
weak face, voluminous curly hair, and too much light drapery hanging 
about her person. Her mind was as solid as fluff, her manner and tout 
ensemble resembled soft, yielding, yellow butter. How on earth the Pro¬ 
fessor had been attracted by her I could not imagine. 

When I had studied her in his presence a few times I saw what it 
was, however. His will had so strongly affected her, that she was a mere 
echo of his thoughts. She agreed with all he said, she thought as he 
thought, she did as he did, until the foolish man had been flattered into a 
proposal of marriage. He looked upon her as a paragon of all the virtues 
of reason, and overlooked her essentially feminine dress and mannerism. 
What he admired in her was the reflection of himself! 

It was all quite clear to me, and I dreaded the thought of later—if 
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his power waned—if the effect of the Green Paste wore off. I determined 
at least to try and show the woman up in her true colours, to make her 
express some of her own feeble and commonplace thoughts. This, I 
thought, would postpone matters, or, at any rate, enable the Professor to 
enter the state of matrimony with his eyes open. But how was l to do 
this ? How was I to exercise control ? For two or three days I ruminated 
on the subject, and then a solution came. The Green Paste! I would use 
the same method as the Professor, but I would not take such a heavy dose. 

So I stole some of the ointment. The pain—the horrible burning 
torture—almost unmanned me for the moment. I could have shrieked in 
my agony. But I contained myself, and soon it passed off. I had not 
used so much as the Professor had, and my ordinary vision was not so 
greatly affected. I only became partially colour-blind—trichroic was the 
stage. I had gathered from the Professor that the effect was wearing off 
with him, and that his own vision was now also, trichroic. I mention this 
as I believe it had some bearing upon what happened afterwards. The 
difference in the strength seemed to affect the transparency of the eye to 
mind rays in a curious manner; never did I succeed in causing a conflagra¬ 
tion. But I found the egress and ingress of telepathic rays to be very 
considerably affected. I could sense the thoughts of people. I could not 
put them into words, but a kind of visualization of their thoughts took 
place in my mind—it is difficult to explain what I mean. I also felt an 
exuberant sense of power, for I found that I could control other people with 
but little effort, in many ways. 

I had a kind of shock on one occasion. I was out cycling, and a little 
dog ran out and tried to snap at my right foot. Everyone knows the 
feeling of helplessness on such an occasion. One tries to kick it, but can’t 
reach; one looks furtively and with a subdued sense of rage at the little 
beast. A senseless flicker of rage passed over me, a desire to kill—not one 
that finds expression even in the muscles of the face—everyone knows the 
kind of momentary feeling to which I refer. 

Well—I looked at the dog, with this feeling in my mind. It rolled 
head over heels with its own momentum and lay still. I had killed it— 
I knew I had killed it. I tried to persuade myself that accidental death 
from natural causes should have been the verdict, but I did not succeed. 
T was positive that I had killed it. The momentary wish had been trans¬ 
lated into fact. 

I cannot describe the horror that overcame me. Not so much on 
account of the dog’s death, but on my own account. I possessed a power 
which needed a powerful curb. Was I strong enough to bear it? I was 
tortured lest I should bring this power into play unintentionally. To 
wander through the world as a kind of glorified Lucifer match is one thing, 
but to be a human lethal chamber is quite another. Was this on account 
of the smaller quantity I had used? 

I dare not go to the Professor for advice. I knew not what to do, 
and for many days I went about rigorously guarding every wish and curbing 
every spirit of temper, and I was pleased to find that I was simultaneously 
losing power. 


Then my op¬ 
portunity came. 

Mary Thompson 
and the Professor 
and I sat at tea. As 
usual, he was talk¬ 
ing, she was echoing. 

Then I looked at her 
and caught her eye. 

“ Don’t you 
think that the pres¬ 
ent system of edu¬ 
cating men and 
women on different 
lines is very 
wrong? ” asked the 
Professor genially. 

“ No—I like 
it,” she replied, still 
looking at me. “ Let 
men have the brains; 
we will amuse 
them,” she laughed, 
and seemed to seek 
my commendation. 

I shook my 
head. Her views 
were awful, but they 
had to be expressed. 

The Professor 
looked pained and 
grieved. 

“Surely — 
surely—my dear— 
you don’t mean 
that ? Why—reason 
is the great differ¬ 
ence between man 
and brute. You do 
not intend to say 
that you prefer 
women to remain in 

mind more akin to brutes than men are ? More severed from the higher 
spiritual ideal after which we are striving? You have often expressed a 
contrary opinion.” 

It was Mary Thompson’s turn to look puzzled. She passed a hand 
across her brow rather wearily—I don’t wonder, for the Professor’s will 
was endeavouring subconsciously to make her echo, while I was pulling 
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her in the opposite direction and intending to make her speak like her own 
feeble, silly self. 

“ I don’t quite see what you mean,” she replied. “ Isn’t it enough 
for us to look after you men, and to be pretty and look nice for you? You 
are very bad, you know, you men! ” She shook a forefinger playfully at 
the Professor. 

He rose from 
his little legs. He 
brow—unnecessarily. 

“ Dear me—dear me! ” he exclaimed. “ This is extraordinary. Bad 
men! Yes—but you help—you make yourselves so attractive—physically 
—‘ Lead us not into temptation ’! By heavens, woman, you do all you 
can to bring the animal in man out!—subsconsciously, of course, subcon¬ 
sciously. You are still half savage—half animal—so, of course, are men; 
but you, Mary—to say that you are content to remain there! With the 
whole world of mind to be conquered, with the whole development of 
spirit to be attained! ” 

His force overcame mine for the moment, try as I would to conquer. 
She changed back like a weathercock. 

“ You are quite right—I agree with you,” she said forcibly. 

The Professor stood still in surprise; he could not make her out. For 
the moment his force was weaker, and mine triumphed; Mary went on 
without a pause. “ Oh, what nonsense we are talking. How do you like 
my new dress, dearest? Leave your silly old ideals and ambitions, and 
come down to the world of woman for a bit! ” 

The Professor grew icy in his manner. “ Come down to the world 
of fools, of unthinking fools, who eat and drink and laugh—content with 
the mire in which they live. That is what you mean. I have always heard 
that the only certainty about woman is her uncertainty. It seems there is 
some truth in the saying.” 

Mary Thompson looked rather frightened. She had fired a hidden 
mine and felt uncomfortable, and she tried to set the matter right in her 
own feeble way. “ Do be reasonable, dear,” she pouted. 

It was the last straw—that word “ reasonable ”—from an unreasoning 
to a reasoning being. Nothing could have been more calculated to stir 
the Professor to the depths. 

“ Reasonable! ” he almost shouted, and turned towards her. “ Did 
you say reasonable? Reasonable —reasona -f ” 

He stopped short, while I sprang to my feet. Mary Thompson was 
looking very strange. Her face became set. She gave a quick gasp, and 
a little half-choked cry. It was the last sound she ever uttered. Her figure 
stiffened, and her eyes stared vacantly into nothing. 

In a moment the Professor was at her side. 

“ Mary—Mary! ” he exclaimed hoarsely; but there was no response. 

“I have killed her—killed her!” he groaned. “This cursed 
paste-! ” 

“ No,” I said, for I felt her pulse still beating. “ She is not dead— 
only catyleptic.” 


is seat rather abruptly and paced the room rapidly on 
pulled out his red silk handkerchief and mopped his 
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He looked closely at her; he felt her pulse. 

“ You are wrong,” he exclaimed, in dull, even tones. “ 1 have killed 
her—not her body—not that. But 1 have severed her mind—her soul— 
from her body as surely as if I had plunged a knife into her heart.” 

He was right. She never recovered. For two years she lived—a 
house without a tenant; then her body died, too. 

On the next day the Professor gave me the pot of Green Paste. 
“ Throw it away—for God’s sake, throw it away, Delaney.” There were 
tears in his eyes. 

I took it—but I did not throw it away. I placed it in a safe hiding- 
place in my bedroom. Some day I may have more to say about it. 

It was a long time before the Professor became normal again. Then 
he would refer to the Green Paste, and I sometimes thought he regretted 
his haste in asking me to throw it away. The last time he mentioned the 
matter he was quite enthusiastic. 

“ It is wonderful—wonderful,” he exclaimed. “ Even I 
the miracles of the New Testament no longer seem / 
unreasonable. Truly, the wonder of them would need JC 
much knowledge and more experienced control—divine J i 
rather than human. Yet they seem scientific possibilities 
—you remember the retardatory forces—something similar 
generated in the brain now. Even I—a mere tyro—could 
perform some miracles—when I least wanted to do so.” 

His face grew drawn and sad. The old scene haunted 
him again. He went on, half to himself: 

“ Why I did not kill the body, too, I know not. 

Perhaps my thoughts were not concentrated upon that. I do not know. I 
hardly seemed to think. Perhaps the effect of the Green Paste was wearing 
off. I remember that at the time my vision was trichroic, and shortly after¬ 
wards I lost these powers and my vision became normal. However—there 
it is—I learned to realise that attitude of mind counts most. I understood 
—ah, Delaney, Delaney, what a lesson, what a bitter lesson, was mine! 
There are some powers which we men are not strong enough to wield. 
There are hidden secrets which we are not great enough to learn—yet. 
Sometimes we tumble upon them prematurely, and they blast us with their 
force. They blast us.” 

We were sitting before the library fire at the time, and as he finished 
speaking a solemn silence pervaded the room. I rested my chin upon my 
hands and stared into the glowing embers. “ Per aspera ad astra ,” I 
murmured. 



* I looked at his boots. 
That stopped him." 


IV.—MATTERS OF MUCH GRAVITY 

ST people view life through the wrong end of the 
telescope; they judge by the results instead of by the 
aims and efforts. Judged by the results, some of 
the Professor’s hitherto unpublished work is deplor¬ 
able, yet I cannot but think that there may be unseen 
benefits accruing in the future, and there certainly 
are excellent morals to be derived in the present. 
The discovery of the green paste is an illustration; 
however, I will not labour the point. 

As a whole the Professor’s experiments were expensive, and he could 
never have attempted most of them had not fate lined his pockets with 
gold. The particular discovery I am about to relate, however, was not 
only expensive as far as he himself was concerned, but also for a good many 
members of the general public. High fees are always payable in the school 
of experience; there are no deductions, and all extras must be paid for 
whether taken or not. 

I fear that hypercritical scientists may cavil at the paucity of accurately 
detailed information which I am able to give in this memoir. The meagre 
nature of this is, however, unavoidable for two reasons. In the first place, 
Professor Mudgewood was even more secretive than usual about this matter, 
and the knowledge I gleaned was sketchy and disconnected; while in the 
second place, I was myself so much part of the phenomena during one 
stage of the proceedings, that I was quite unable to make observations with 
any degree of accuracy. 
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“ But they are quite different forces,” I replied, puzzled. “ Why, 
it has been proved that-” 

He interrupted me impatiently. “ They are the same —absolutely 
the same. All forces are the same, but they may be expressed in different 
terms. If you wait a few months you will see—you will see.” 

I had to rest content with this, for no more would the Professor say. 
He appeared to have thought that he had already said too much, and for 
several days did not recur to the subject. A week afterwards, however, 
he abruptly informed me during breakfast that he wished me to accompany 
him to Waltham Downs, where his new house was situated, to go into the 
question of ways and means with him. 

I sat in the corner of the first-class compartment opposite to the 
Professor. We were the sole occupants of the carriage, and to my delight 



WE WERE THE SOLE OCCUPANTS OF THE CARRIAGE. 


he suddenly referred once again to the subject, beginning exactly where he 
left off a week previously. This was very characteristic of the Professor. 

“ I said there was one force in nature. I made a mistake-—there are 
two.” 

“ They are ? ” I queried. 

“ The etheric force—gravity, cohesion, and the rest, and life. Life 
is distinctly a separate force.” 

“ Why do you call life a separate force? ” I asked. 

He looked up at me as though much surprised. 

“ Dear me,” he remarked, placing his glasses on the end of his nose 
and tilting his chin up that he might survey me better. “ Dear me— 

really—I should have thought-” He paused, then went on, “ I say 

life is a different force, because it is totally unconnected, so far as I can see, 
with any other force. Thus, a man lives: he can, by will power, ordain 
that a certain force shall move his arm; by will power he changes a physical 
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force from one term into another. The man dies. The chemical and 
physical properties of his body are for a few moments the same as before. 
No loss of heat, or electricity, or weight, or any other measurable property 
has taken place, but something has gone—the something which enabled 
him to control his forces—the force of life.” 

“ But is that a force? ” I questioned; “ or is it a property quite distinct 
from a force ? ” 

For answer the Professor asked another question. 

“ The locomotive with steam up does not start itself. What starts 
it? What enables the great force of steam pressure to be changed into 
motion?” 8 

“ A man,” I replied, “ who moves a lever.” 

“ Quite so—quite so. An external force, snlall indeed, is needed. 
Nevertheless, a force sufficient to move the lever. Without it the engine 
would be a dead body. So it is with us. Will power, life— that is needed 
before the forces of the body can be put in motion, before organisms can 
grow. Will power may be merely an expres¬ 
sion of the force of life, as heat is an expres¬ 
sion of the force of gravity. Is the matter 
clear? ” 

It was not quite clear, but the Professor 
did not wait for me to reply. He went 
straight on with his theme. 

“ Apart from life there is only one force, 
a force which I firmly believe will be found 
to consist in circular currents in the etheric 
atoms, which may indeed be nothing more 
than circular currents themselves. Where 
do all our forces come from ? Electricity, for 
instance. We trace it to the dynamo; thence 
back to the pressure of steam in a boiler; 
thence to inert lumps of coal; thence to primeval forests; thence to growth 
generated by the sun’s rays; thence to the sun; thence to a nebulous body 
of gas, or to the concurrence of several cold bodies and their consequent 
fusing; thence to motion, thence to—what? Gravity causing the motion, 
or, further still, to the forces in the ether which form atoms, which bind 
molecules, which coalesce, which are cohesive, and which gravitate to one 
another. One force I Only one! ” 

He had said these things almost in one breath; but, nevertheless, his line 
of triumphant argument was quite clear, albeit it reminded me rather of a 
fact which I learned in my early days, that Nun begat Joshua, und so welter. 

He ceased as abruptly as he had commenced, settled himself com¬ 
fortably in his corner, spread his large red handkerchief over his chubby 
little face, and went to sleep. In this condition he remained till we reached 
Waltham Downs. 

The village is a small one, and we walked through the main street to 
reach the Professor’s house, which lay about half a mile beyond the village. 
The house stood back from the road about a hundred yards, and was 
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approached by a fine avenue of elms. A large shed of corrugated iron was 
erected some thirty yards from the road, just off the avenue. This, the 
Professor explained, was his store-room for gravity! He did not wish to 
jeopardise the house itself, but merely intended to carry on accessory 
experiments in it. He explained that in view of previous accidents it was 
as well to be on the safe side. 

It was a large shed, perhaps thirty-five feet long by twenty feet broad, 
and it was well lighted by means of half a dozen windows. 

As we w r alked up the avenue, I stepped on to the turf at the side, and 
up to the shed to take a cursory glance through one of the windows. 

“ Some of your apparatus has already arrived, then,” I exclaimed. 
“ There is a large machine in the corner, which looks as if it were intended 
for the liquefaction of gases.” 

“ Quite right—quite right,” replied the Professor, as he stepped to 
my side and looked in also. 

“ What are those large tanks ? ” I asked. 

The Professor smiled. 

“ Can you not recognise a Dewar’s vessel when you see one ? 
cried. “ Surely you can see that the glass is double? ” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but they are so large. I did 
not know that a vacuum vessel of such size could be 
made.” 

“ It can, if one pays for it,” was the grim rejoinder. 

We turned away and passed up towards the house. 

The Professor let himself in with the key, and I found 
that he had already furnished two bedrooms and a sitting- 
room, and had had p-as and water laid on in what had 
evidently been the billard room once, but which was now 
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to become the laboratory. We went through the house, from the upper 
windows of which a magnificent view was obtained. Behind lay the rolling 
downs with their gorse and heather. In front, at the end of the avenue, 
came the road, which wound its way to London twenty miles distant. Across 
the road were four semi-detached villas, only one of which was yet occupied, 
and beyond these again lay well-wooded fields and pasture lands. No other 
houses were in sight. 

I did not take much notice of this at the time, for I was wondering 
what the liquid air apparatus was for—and those Dewar vessels—what part 
did these things play in matters of gravity? For a long time I forebore 
from asking questions, lest the Professor should turn on me with the remark 
that the whole matter “ was so simple.” At last I ventured to ask, and 
my surmise was justified. He sighed wearily, and responded: 

“ It is very simple, Delaney—quite simple. However, since the pin¬ 
point which you term a brain is not sufficiently educated to deductive 
reasoning, I will try and elucidate the matter for you.” 

The patronising way in which he spoke was almost more than I could 
stand. But I knew that allowance must be made for a great man; therefore, 
though I muttered something more expressive beneath my breath, I merely 
replied “ Thank you ” vi somewhat chilly tones. 
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Dewar’s vessels, or, 
rather, according to 
the Professor’s 
view, we had 
charged them to a 
high degree with 
cohesive force. We 
were about to store 
a very small quan¬ 
tity of “ induced ” 
gravity in our cells, 
taken by means of 
a conductor from 
some object in the 
laboratory, and now 
we were to find out 
what, if anything, 
there was in the 
Professor’s mathe¬ 
matics, for the 
whole matter had ■ 
been arrived at 
through abstruse 
calculations of the 
Professor in the first 
instance. 

We stood be¬ 
fore the bench in 
the improvised la¬ 
boratory. Upon it 
rested a glass slab 
embedded in pitch. 

Above there was 
suspended a movable glass rod coated with the same material. Through 
the open window came the scent of the gorse and heather, and the droning 
of bees—no, it was the hum of the induction machine in the shed! 

The Professor removed his glasses, wiped them, and replaced them. 
Then he rubbed his hands together in schoolboy glee. 

“ Now, Delaney! ” he cried. 

He picked up a cube of wood, some five inches square, and placed it 
on the glass slab. Then he drew down the glass rod until it touched the 
top of the wooden block. 

There was no visible change at first; but the Professor poked the wood 
with his finger. It was soft—like putty! 

The Professor quivered with excitement. 

“ We’re drawing it out—drawing it out! ” he cried. 

“ What ? ” I asked. 

“ The cohesive force. The wood has less cohesion now—look.” 
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Again he poked it. This time his finger went right into it. The 
curious part was that the wood seemed quite dry, and in that sense unlike 
putty, and it did not adhere to the finger. I tried it myself: it was more 
like poking a block of soft powder than anything else—only there was no 
powder. It was a most curious sensation. 

Suddenly the wood seemed to be getting flatter, yet not broader nor 
longer. It appeared to be sinking through the plate! 

“ What is happening ? ” I cried. 

“ Look—look! ” shouted the Professor in a frenzy of excitement. 
“ The bottom part of the wood has lost all cohesion—where it touches the 
plate! The particles have separated; the molecules—the very atoms have 
disintegrated! ” 

Slowly, before our eyes, the piece of wood settled down and disap¬ 
peared—just as a pat of butter settles down on a hot frying-pan! But 
there was no melting, and no remains; only the bare glass! 

“ It is astounding,” I said, scarcely able to believe my eyes. “ Think 
what this means, applied to surgery, for instance! The removal of malig¬ 
nant tumours; the cure of-” 

“Tut, tut!” the little man interrupted, 
frowning. “ The chief thing is that it proves my 
mathematical calculations to have been strictly 
logical. The whole sylogism is correct. As for 
surgery—we shall see. Perhaps—perhaps not— 
perhaps not” He removed his glasses, and with 
some irritability tapped the top of his head with 
them. He never seemed to appreciate my sug¬ 
gestions. I feel sure that I could have earned a 
fortune for him with this discovery, like I did with 
one or two of his others, only he seemed to value 
that at—well, to tell the truth, at its proper value, 

I suppose—nil! To him the truth was every¬ 

thing, the personal result nothing. 

“ There is another matter I wish to test,” the Professor said, after 
pausing a moment. “ I feel sure my idea—the two forces, you know— 

hum—well-” He rubbed his nose thoughtfully. “ I suppose you 

haven’t a mouse? ” he added, half hopefully, half apologetically. 

I could not subdue a laugh. “ Really, Professor, you should have 
discovered by now that I am not perfect. I do not happen to possess a 
mouse; but if you could wait till to-morrow I might set a trap—two traps— 
and possibly-” 

“ Yes, yes, by all means. Of course—very silly of me. What is the 
price of a trap? Will you go and buy one or two now? Not expensive 
ones, you know—not expensive ones. Don’t spend more than, say, ten 
shillings.” 

The Professor had no more idea of the price of household commodi¬ 
ties than a child of two. However, I got the traps, and in the morning 
was favoured with a fine specimen of the rodentia, which I handed to the 
Professor. 
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He placed it, in the trap, on the glass slab, and poked the little animal 
from time to time. It was unchanged, quite unchanged. After a time 
the trap got “ soft,” and the little animal, none the worse for its experience, 
jumped through the bars and sped lightly away. The trap disappeared. 

Again the Professor rubbed his hands. “ Life is a force: a living 
organism is so controlled that it cannot part with its cohesion. It is bound 
by strong fetters, a force which outmarshals gravity. Now, if the mouse 
were dead —Delaney! ” 

“ Professor ? ” 

“ Dear me, I am absorbed in my other thoughts.” He apologised. 
“ Catch another mouse, and wring its neck, or do whatever is usual in such 
cases.” 

“ A little chloroform,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, yes—certainly, chloroform.” 

The next day we experimented on the dead mouse. It “ melted ” 
down and disappeared in the same way as the block of wood had done. 

“ This is very good—very good,” said the Professor. “ But I am 
anxious to try things on a larger scale. I hardly think we ought to do this 
work in the house. We will transfer our bench to 
the shed, I think—yes, that will be best—be best.” 

So two or three days later we were to be found 
at work in the shed. 

The Professor’s idea was to store a considerable 
quantity of gravity in his cells, and then to charge 
various bodies with it, and experiment in a variety 
of ways. Unfortunately, he never completed his 
experiments—they were altogether too expensive. 

We laid three conductors from the shed to points 
about forty yards distant from it; two of them ex¬ 
tended towards the road on either side of the avenue, and one lay in the 
direction of the house. The object of this distribution was to take gravity 
from widely separated sources, so as not to disturb any fixed thing in the 
shed, lest it should be unpleasantly affected. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning when we set the apparatus 
to work, and at twelve o’clock we “ knocked off ” to take a little 
lunch, which we enjoyed beneath a large elm tree in the grounds. 

A confused murmur of voices attracted my attention. 

“ There seem to be a good many people in the road over there,” I 
remarked, pointing to a spot some thirty yards to the right of our entrance 
gates. 

“ The Professor looked up. “ I dare say—I dare say,” he replied, 
without much interest; “ villagers going home to dinner.” 

But the villagers did not appear to be going home. The shouting 
continued, and I heard one man cry out, “ I tell ’ee it’s acid in the road. 
The soles iv me boots ’ave gone, too! ” 

This sounded interesting, and I jumped up and, running down to the 
gate, looked along the road. 

A dozen men were stamping about, perplexed and angry. They were 
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ankle deep in the road, and at each step they seemed to break through a 
hard layer or crust into some soft substance underneath. I wondered! 

With a cry of “ Professor,” I ran along just inside the hedge, but ere 
I reached the point opposite to where the men were “ wading,” my own 
feet began to sink in. It was like walking on butter, only it was dry and 
did not stick. The earth and turf ‘looked solid enough, but my feet sank 
through, until at last I was walking with the earth up to my knees. 
Curiously enough, it did not impede my progress; it was much easier to 
walk through the earth than to wade through water of equal depth. I 
guessed at once what had happened. The end of the gravity conductor 
was buried close to this spot. 

In two minutes the Professor joined me. Hopping on tip-toe, as 
though his subconscious mind feared lest he should get wet. 

“Dear me—most gratifying— most gratifying! ” he exclaimed, with 
a beaming countenance. 

“ The poor men outside hardly find it so,” I remarked drily. 
tf Apparently they stood too long, and the soles of their boots became soft, 

_ and disappeared. Cohesion seems to be at a 

discount here! ” 

The Professor chuckled, and looked at 
me. “ Lift up your own feet,” he cried. 
“ One at a time, of course—one at a time! ” 
I did so: the soles were bare. 

I whistled. “ By jove, Professor, you’ll 
kill those men,” I cried, and prepared myself 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

But he held up his hand warningly. 

Ati j“ You forget—it has no effect on living 

He ran ran as he had never run before. organisms. It will be all right when We 

reverse the current. The road will become hard again, unless—unless-” 

The throbbing of a motor-car interrupted him. The owner of the 
car, seeing the men “ wading ” in the road, dismounted in order to 
prospect. 

“ I think we can get through,” he cried to the chauffeur. “ But go 
slow. It’s queer—devilish queer! ” he added. 

The car went forward at the rate of about a mile an hour; but a cry 
from the owner brought it to a standstill in the midst of the watching group. 

“ I’ve lost my boots,” he said. “ What devil’s game is this ? Look 
at the bally road—it’s a bed of salt with the crust knocked off! Here— 
I’ll get in and be off. This stuff will probably burn my feet. Lord knows 
what’s happened, or what these beggars are up to,” he added, pointing to 
the staring yokels. “ Probably the County Council has some new road- 
perfecting scheme on—usual expensive experiments.” 

He reached the car, and was just lifting a bare foot towards the step. 

“Bang! ” 

“ There’s a bally tyre burst—and in the middle of this mud, too! 
Here, quick—get out the jack and put the spare rim on! ” 

Alas for the jack! Ere it was under the rear of the car another tyre 
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went off with a loud explosion, and in quick succession the remaining two 
followed suit. 

“ Of all the I leave the adjectives the 

owner of the car used to be filled in by the imagination. 

He resolved to ride out of the “ mire ” without tyres, and went to 
search for the jack. But it was no longer there. 

“ It’s a blessed quicksand! ” he exclaimed, and mounted the car. It 
refused to budge, and was obviously settling down into the earth before 
our eyes. The axles of the wheels were just disappearing. 

“ Is it really sinking into the ground ? ” I asked. 

“ No, no,” the Professor replied, shaking his head. “ The bottoms 
of the wheels have gone—the whole of it will go. It’s too late to stop it.” 

So it proved. 

Like the flat piece of 
wood in the labora¬ 
tory, it settled down 
and disappeared, 
while the owner, 
thinking that it was 
merely sinking, set 
off at full speed for 
the village to obtain 
assistance for the 
recovery of a car 
which was ceasing 
to exist. 

We walked 
back to the shed. 

“ Shan’t you 
turn that force off 
now? ” I asked. 

“ Surely this sort of 
thing will bring 
trouble undeser¬ 
vedly on many 
people ? ” 

“Notyet. The 
car would have been 
all right if the fool 
had driven straight 
on. No—I will 

have a little more— 
just a little more. It 
would be a pity to 
stop now we have 
got so far. We will 
let it run all through W e “ knocked off ” to take a little lunch which we 
the night, and turn enjoyed—under a large tree. 
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it off at eight in the morning. No, no—I must have a little more.” He 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently and entered the shed. 

That night we retired to rest in the house with the distant hum of 
the machine droning in our ears. I had my misgivings, for during the 
morning it had only been working at low pressure. To-night it was set 
at “ full speed ahead ”! 

I awoke about seven o’clock in the morning with an unpleasant con¬ 
viction that something was the matter. I could still hear the merry hum¬ 
ming from the shed, and I sprang from my bed in some trepidation. 

The floor seemed to slope queerly. I ran to the window—my room 
was in the front of the house—and looked out. Between myself and the 
houses on the opposite side of the road was a great circular pit with sloping 
sides. On an island mountain in the centre stood the shed. The avenue 
was gone—the grass—the shrubs! Part of the road had disappeared. 
Nothing but yellow clay remained in these parts. Evidently, after becom¬ 
ing soft, the matter had disintegrated entirely! 

I did not stop to see more. Hastily I ran to the Professor’s room 
and informed him what had occurred. Besides, the sloping floor made me 
surmise that the pit was extending to the house. I rushed back, and 
hurriedly threw on my clothes, the Professor meanwhile doing the same. 
Then together we descended the stairs. They seemed shorter than before 
—and the hall! 

“ The foundations of the house have gone—and three feet of the 
walls! ” exclaimed the Professor. “ Look there! ” He pointed to the 
hall door. Only about four feet of it remained; we should have to stoop 
to get through. The handle was just above the floor! The floor—it was 
clay! The rest had gone, and the ceiling was close to our heads. 

Somehow we got the door open, and we began to run down the sides 
of the pit, towards the shed. 

“ I have forgotten the shed key! ” exclaimed the Professor, and turned 
back again. 

“ Don’t go back! ” I shouted. “ Come here—quick—run! ” 

He ran—ran as he had never run before, with his little legs twinkling 
and flickering down the pit side and up the hill upon which stood the shed. 
The house was falling. Slowly it heaved over; then, with a crash, rolled 
pell-mell into the pit. 

“A close shave! ” exclaimed the Professor; “a close shave! That 
reminds me—I have not shaved this morning. Dear me—dear me! ” 

Was ever a man so callous of external happenings? 

He was panting with the exertion, but mechanically he took his glasses 
from his pocket, polished them carefully on his red handkerchief, and, 
placing them upon his nose, calmly surveyed the scene of devastation. 

Then he went up to one of the windows of the shed and looked 
through. 

“ Tut, tut! ” he exclaimed in tones of annoyance. “ One of the cells 
has cracked, and the conductor is broken. We must break in and stop 
that oil engine at once; we shall have that cell short-circuiting and discharg¬ 
ing concentrated gravity. It will break the others up. Dear me, how very 
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annoying—how very annoying! There may be polarisation, too! ” 

He continued his inspection through the window, but I dashed to the 
door, and, the lock being flimsy, soon found myself inside the shed. 

I had not moved three steps inside, however, before I was dashed to 
the ground, and as I fell I heard a crash of splitting glass. An enormous 
weight seemed to press me down, to stifle me and hold me. Gravity was 
being discharged! 

In five seconds this passed away—the circuit was broken again, or 
polarisation had ceased. I know not which. Anyway, the current was 
reversed. 

I sat up and looked around me in a dazed way. Outside lay the 
Professor, gasping. 

“ Come outside. If that happens again the shed wilj fall in! ” 

I was about to do as he told me when it did happen again. Down 
to the ground I went with a thud, and the clay became solid round my 
hand, so that I could not move it! I gave myself up for lost, when to 
my relief the pressure was once more relaxed and the clay grew soft. I 
withdrew my hand, and scrambled out of the hut. The Professor, too, 
was rising to his feet. 

“How very unpleasant! ” he gasped. There was a crash of glass. 
*' Another cell gone! ” he groaned. “ How very unpleasant —most 
unpleas-! ” 

“ Ugh! ” I grunted as I fell again with crushing weight upon the 
ground. One of the Professor’s arms was across my leg. It might have 
weighed a couple of hundredweight, and it caused an enormous bruise. 

This time we did not get up, and for fully ten minutes we were 
alternately drawn ruthlessly to earth by an overwhelming gravity, and then 
mercifully released and allowed to breathe. 

Meanwhile we caught glimpses of what was happening where the four 
houses had stood. I say had stood. 
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Only the upper storey existed now. They had not fallen over, but 
had sunk to earth evenly, and the terrified inhabitants of the one occupied 
house were running hither in all states of semi-attire. The terminals of 
one unbroken conductor were near this spot, and consequently they were 
suffering from the fact that gravity was still being drawn from the ground 
where they were. The effect of this was that as ever and anon they were 
pulled to earth obediently, and lay there for a moment after the pull had 
ceased, they were lying in the exact spot where their clothes would begin 
to disintegrate. 

The consequence may be imagined. 

These happenings came to an abrupt close. There was another violent 
earth-pull. The shed crashed to the ground. A momentary shock as 
though a thousand tons were upon us. Then all was over. . 

We rose to our feet. Several people were lying 
on the ground by the roofs of the houses—all that 
was left! 

“ It’s a good thing that the sub-soil is clay about 
here,” remarked the Professor. 

“ Why ? ” I queried, rather astounded at the 
remark. 

“ Because the normal cohesion is restored, and 
those people with hands and feet and knees and other 
portions of their anatomy in the earth, would have 
to be freed with hammer and chisel if it were stone! 
As it is they will be alright, and I shall send them 
full compensation—anonymously, of course.” 

His nose was bleeding; so was mine. His 
glasses were gone—broken. He was black and blue upon face and hands— 
and no doubt elsewhere as well. 

“ What are you going to tell people—what is the explanation to be ? ” 
I queried as we scrambled towards the road. 

“ Nothing. We are victims of an earthquake—like the rest.” He 
smiled grimly. “ Now for a hat, a bath, a meal, and—a shave.” He 
paused and sighed : “ A shave.” 

We walked towards the village. 

“ It might have been really serious,” he said thoughtfully. “ As it 
is, it is merely expensive—very expensive.” 

“ Serious? ” I echoed. “ I call it serious.” 

“ No, no, Delaney. Hardly serious—only expensive.” 

“ Well,” I answered, falling in with his manner, and trying to forget 
my swollen features and aching limbs, “ at any rate, you will agree that it 
is a matter of much gravity .” 

He stopped abruptly on the dusty road and looked at me severely. 

“ As a rule, I deplore puns—I deplore them.” Then he chuckled, 
“ But this one really has a point—er—to be paradoxical—a broad point.” 

We resumed our weary way to the nearest inn. 

[Next month, a most extraordinary experiment, “ The Biological Burglar.”] 
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V.—THE BIOLOGICAL BURGLAR 



QUILA non capit muscas. The Professor revelled 
in research whose fundamental principles were un¬ 
thought of, and, in some cases, almost unthinkable, 
so far as the ordinary so-called scientists are con¬ 
cerned. He did not trouble about such things as 
the exact atomic weight of an element, or the 
viscosity of a solution, or the conductivity of an 
electrolyte, or the size of an ion. These matters, 
so well worth the attention of great minds, were of 
little interest to Professor Mudgewood. Pure mathematics was his primary 
subject, and he was wont to make most astonishing incursions into the 
most remote and undreamed domains of nature. Now and again, how¬ 
ever, some thought would enter his mind unconnected with mathematics, 
and he would set about following this up with a freedom of method and a 
disregard of established and preconceived ideas which would have horrified 
most of his brother Fellows of the Royal Society. 

In the instance which I am about to relate the Professor was off the 
track of mathematics, wandering through unmapped worlds. I had grown 
to be very fond of him, in spite of his occasional peculiarities, and I followed 
his work in an almost worshipful manner, and would not have left his 
service for the most munificent offer. I was not exactly his (time damnee , 
but I was not far removed from being in such a position. 

We were taking a constitutional stroll on Hampstead Heath, as was 
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our wont on Sunday afternoon, and were just about to turn back towards 
the Professor’s home, when he stooped and picked up a dandelion. 

Slowly he stood upright, and gazed first at the dandelion, then at me. 
His little red face and smiling lips grew abnormally serious as he remarked 
to me, “ Gertrude Delaney, have you ever considered how little difference 
there is between you and a dandelion? 53 

I was rather startled by this question, no less so because it was seriously 
uttered. It is true some girls are likened to daisies, to lilies, to roses, and other 
various flora, to which I presume they are supposed to approximate in some 
way or other, but I have never yet heard a girl called a dandelion, and as 
applied to me, a Doctor of Science of London University, the term seemed 
distinctly inappropriate. However, I knew that the depth of a stream 
could not be gauged by the colour f the water, nor could the Professor’s 
cryptic utterances be plumbed by superficial rumination. Therefore, I 
ventured on a non-committal, u How so, Professor ? ” 

For answer the Professor crushed 
the flower in his hand, and flung it 
away as we returned on our homeward 
journey. But this hardly satisfied me. 
My curiosity had been aroused, and 
curiqsity is an animal which will never 
patiently starve. 

“ Er—would you mind telling 
me in what way I resemble a dande¬ 
lion? ” I ventured, after a few mo¬ 
ments’ silence. 

The Professor glanced at me side¬ 
ways with a look of pity in his eyes. 

“ Really—really, Delaney,” he 
drawled, with magnificent superiority 
in his tones, “ have you never learned 
that in the essentials you and a 

“ I am afraid not,” I replied patiently. “ Perhaps you would 
enlighten me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and snorted cryptically, “ C.H.O.N.S.” 

“ Chons! ” I exclaimed in amazement. 

The Professor sighed wearily. “ Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitro¬ 
gen, Sulphur,” he explained. 

u Oh! Protoplasm! ” I cried. 

“ Yes, protoplasm, the essential constituent of a living organism, 
whether it be animal or vegetable. And to my mind there is not much 
difference between the two.” He relapsed into silence, and did not speak 
again until we reached home. 

On the following morning, during breakfast, he again alluded to the 
subject. 

“ You remember the dandelion episode? ” he queried, with a smile. 

I nodded- I was In the $ct of jnasticating a crust tempered mt\\ 
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friarmalade. 

He continued. 

“I have 
reached a 
stage in some 
biological in¬ 
vestigations at 
which I re¬ 
quire your 
assistance . 55 

I put my 
elbows on the 
table and 
frowned. So 
that was the 
reason the 
Professor had 
been spending 
so many hours 
in the con¬ 
servatory ; he 
had been at 
work again 
secretly, in the 
same distrust¬ 
ful manner 
which I 
thought had 
been eradi¬ 
cated. I felt very angry, but I said nothing, and waited for the Professor 
to further unfold his plans, which he soon did. 

“ I have come to the conclusion , 55 said he, “ that the difference between 
vegetable and animal is very slight —very slight. And that the two might 
easily be interchanged under favourable conditions. I do not think you 
could name one c life 5 property belonging to vegetables which does not 
belong to some animal, or vice versa” He paused. 

“ In the lower forms of life, perhaps not , 55 I replied thoughtfully, 
“ but in the higher ones the power of locomotion is absent in plants . 55 

The Professor smiled. “ What about the spermatozoids of ferns ? 
Besides, some animals, such as oysters, do not possess such power. Try 
again . 55 

“ Sensitiveness , 55 I hazarded quickly. 

“ The c sensitive plant 5 possesses local sensitiveness apparently. As 
for animals—certain parasites are insensitive . 55 

Then I smiled. a I think I can tell you one difference, Professor. 
All animals have a special digestive cavity for the absorption of solid food; 
no plants possess this . 55 

The Professor looked at me severely, then broke into a prolonged 



HAVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED HOW LITTLE DIFFERENCE THERE 
IS BETWEEN YOU AND A DANDELION? ” 
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chuckle. “ You should not try to be facetious, Delaney, for I presume 
you have heard of the pitcher plant, which possesses a kind of external 
stomach capable of digesting such food? Besides, you are wrong about 
the animals. Certain parasites take no solid food, but live on food taken 
in by diffusion. No, Delaney, I am afraid you cannot give me a hard and 
fast line. You might refer to the presence or absence of a protecting 
membrane of cellulose, but of course this is absent during part of the life- 
history of many plants, and is present in sea-squirts or ascidians. Even 
the nature of the food is no absolute test; ordinary plants, by means of 
their chlorophyll, feed on simple food—salts, water, carbon-dioxide. 
Animals feed typically upon proteids and other complex foods. But there 
are exceptions—there are exceptions. The green hydra possesses chloro¬ 
phyll. To my mind,' the chief difference, though, as I 
have pointed out, not an essential difference, is the 
manner of absorption of food as distinct from the actual 
food absorbed. The higher animals absorb food from 
the blood. The higher plants absorb food from various 
sap solvents.” He rose from the table, and taking his 
glasses from his pocket, rubbed them carefully and 
methodically on his red silk handkerchief. I knew that 
this prefaced some important statement. The Professor 
cleared his throat; then, standing in front of the fireplace 
with his hands behind his back, commenced slowly : 

“ If a liquid could be produced which would sup¬ 
port the life of corpuscles, phagocytes, and other neces¬ 
sary organisms, or which would carry out their functions 
and act as a food-carrier, we could do without heart, 
or lungs, or blood. We might be greatly benefited by 
such a liquid, and do away altogether with many 
diseases, and er—we might be better without certain 
of our organs. Similarly it would be useful to invent 
an artificial sap for plants——” 

He stopped suddenly, and I ventured to remark, 
“ Don’t you think this would be rather a big research, 
Professor—one, in fact, almost too big for us to undertake? ” 

He smiled grimly. “ I have done it,” he remarked laconically. “ I 
have made both the liquids, and, what is more important still, I have made 
them of such substances that, when the two are mixed, they exert no action 
upon one another. Think of it, Delaney! Think of it—no action what¬ 
soever—whatsoever—none whatever! ” 

I was not very excited. In the first place, the Professor had deceived 
himself; in the second place, even if he had made such solutions, I could 
hardly see why their miscibility should be of any importance, and I said so. 

“ You really don’t see what can be done by means of the two liquids 
used together? ” queried the Professor, with amazement in his voice. 

I shook my head. 

« Ah, well! ” he remarked, “ you will understand later.” Without 
further explanation he turned, and, leaving the room, went to his labora- 
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tories. It was nine o’clock. 
The cheerful little man was 
always punctual. 

Having performed my 
usual matutinal duties, I 
followed him into the labo¬ 
ratory. But though I was 
late, he did not remark upon 
the fact. He was standing 
in the doorway of the par¬ 
tition which separated and 
made private the rear por¬ 
tion of his chemical labora¬ 
tory. He raised his right 
hand, and with his fore¬ 
finger beckoned solemnly, a 
most unusual proceeding on 
his part. I went behind the 
partition in some excite¬ 
ment. I was going to see 
yet another phase of the 
Professor’s work. 

The Professor crossed 
over to a bench below the 
window, and, grasping in 
each hand a two-litre flask, 
turned round and held the 
vessels up. 

“Blood substitute,” he 
said quietly, holding out for 
my inspection the flask in 
his right hand, which con¬ 
tained a white, milky fluid. 
Then stretching forth the 
other hand, in which he 
grasped a flask containing a 
transluscent liquid with a 
slight green tinge: “ Sap 
substitute,” he remarked. 

I examined the con¬ 
tents of the bottles curiously. 
I asked. 



THE PIECES OF FLESH SEEMED TO HAVE 
TAKEN HOLD. 

“ What are you going to do about it ? 


He put the bottles down, and rubbed his nose thoughtfully. “ Do ? ” 
he echoed. “ Do ? Why, continue the experiments I have already com¬ 
menced—on a larger scale, of course—a larger scale. Here, for instance,” 
he continued, turning to a large cage which I had not perceived previously, 
“ is a dog; its heart, lungs and kidneys are in those bottles over there.” 

“ How long has the poor beast been dead P ” I asked. 
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“ It is not dead / 5 was the response, “ but in an extremely healthy 
condition. This tube is joined to the one-time aorta, and conveys blood 
substitute pumped in by means of an artificial heart worked by this small 
motor. The return tube here carries the liquid, with the waste products, 
to a series of purifiers on the shelf there; thence to the regenerating plant, 
and so back to the heart. The dog does not breathe, and I shall be much 
surprised if sclerosis, or old age, ever intervene . 55 

“ But, Professor , 55 I exclaimed, “ how is the food digested in the 
stomach and carried to the various parts of the body? 55 

“ That would be a very simple matter, but it is one which, so far, has 
never troubled me, for the dog never eats . 55 

“ Never eats! 55 

“ No, the food, together with the oxygen, is absorbed in the regenerat¬ 
ing plant . 55 

“Wonderful ! 55 I exclaimed. “Wonderful! What next ? 55 

. Ignoring my question, the Professor continued* “ Passing to the 
question of the sap substitute, here is a yellow daisy . 55 

“A daisy? 55 I laughed. “A sunflower, you mean! 55 

The stalk was half an inch in diameter and four feet long, and the 
flower was large in proportion. 

“ A daisy, I said , 55 remarked the Professor 
irritably. “ I pulled it up by the- roots in the garden, 
and placed it in that bowl with sap substitute, since 
when it has grown and thriven .* 5 

“Wonderful ! 55 I exclaimed again. “But it 
seems to me, Professor, that you have finished experi¬ 
menting, and not merely begun . 55 

“ Finished ! 55 he remarked sarcastically. “ When 
has one ever finished ? The line I am about to take 
is a new one entirely ; this is merely preliminary . 55 He took off his 
glasses and wiped them carefully. After pausing a moment he looked 
up at me quickly, and asked abruptly, “ Do you know anything about 
grafting? 55 

“ No , 55 I replied promptly. I do, as a matter of fact, but when the 
Professor asks if anyone “ knows ” he does not mean have they read or 
learnt, but have they studied and experimented. 

“ Well, well , 55 he sighed, obviously relieved that I did not pretend 
to knowledge. “ You know you can graft different kinds of plants upon 
the same stem—that is common knowledge. You also know, I presume, 
that portions of animals have been removed and replaced by a method of 
grafting. You should be aware, also, that successful grafting only takes 
place when the two parts are more or less closely allied in species . 55 

I nodded. 

“ Now, to my mind , 55 continued the Professor, “ this similarity is 
entirely unnecessary. What is really necessary is not that the cells in 
juxtaposition should be similar, but that the food or sap upon which they 
feed should be similar, since naturally the grafted portion must live on the 
^me food as the main plant or animal. Am I quite clear ? 55 



He beckoned solemnly, a most 
unusual proceeding on his part. 
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“ Quite, Professor, thank you , 55 I replied, though I did not entirely 
realise what he was driving at. 

“ Well, then , 55 he went on imperturbably, “ if a sap were supplied 
containing artificially the necessary food, any two plants could be grafted 
together. If a blood substitute were supplied, containing the requisite 
ingredients, any two forms of animal tissue could be grafted together, and 
lastly, if a suitable mixture of the two were prepared 55 —his voice sank 
to a hoarse whisper and trembled with excitement—“ animal and vegetable 
tissues could be grafted promiscuously upon one another” 

“ Stupendous! 55 I cried; and made the mental reservation, “ but 
impossible . 55 

That night I dreamed of strange and wondrous matters; of cherry 
trees that barked like dogs, and opened gates and saved the expenses of a 
watch-dog; of cabbages that lifted themselves from the earth and walked to 
the pot; of terriers that meandered round the dining-table after dinner so 
that one might pluck luscious strawberries from their backs. And then, 
again, the remembrance of the dog in the Professor’s laboratory flitted 
through my dreams, and a sentence from a Latin exercise of many years 
before came back persistently to mock me—“ Nullunt animal quod 
sanguinem habet sine corde esse potest” Verily truisms may be more 
fallacious than apparent lies! 

For several weeks I assisted the Professor in the manufacture of these 
two liquids. He believed in doing things on a grand scale, and, having 
satisfied himself that the properties of his compounds were such as required, 
he refrained from further experiment until he had manufactured a sufficient 
quantity of each to work on a large scale. It was rather expensive, no 
doubt. When he announced that he was ready to proceed with other matters, 
he had already made, and stored several thousand gallons of each in specially 
prepared covered tanks, which stood in rows in his garden. 

At last, one morning, he told me that all was ready. 

“ What is the next experiment to be ? 55 I asked eagerly. 

He flicked his teeth with his thumb-nail, and looked at me through 
half-closed eyes for a moment. 

“ Would you like me to draw off your blood and give you the sub¬ 
stitute? 55 he asked doubtfully. “ Not, of course, that I suggest removing 
your vital organs , 55 he added hastily. “ I merely suggest that you might 
be better without ordinary blood—with a richer, purer substance . 55 

“ No , 55 I laughed; “ hardly that, Professor . 55 

“No? Ah, well! As you like . 55 He seemed both surprised and 
pained, but I noticed that in this instance he did not offer to experiment 
upon himself. 

After waiting a few moments to collect his thoughts, and to perform 
unnecessarily with his red handkerchief upon his forehead, he began again. 

“ The Virginia creeper outside the house is very fine. Let us improve 
it. First, the roots must be carefully uncovered and a large tank placed 
beneath them, which we will fill with a mixture of blood and sap substitutes 
in equal proportions . 55 

“Why blood substitute? 55 I interrupted, rather amazed. 
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He sniffed. “ Because I intend to graft human flesh upon the creeper / 5 

“ But, Professor, who will submit to being grafted? 55 I laughed. 

“ I do not intend to graft any person —merely portions ot persons. 
Dr. Ponsonby at the hospital has been good enough to give me from time 
to time several amputated hands and Angers, the tissues of which I kept 
living by supplying them with a continual flow of blood substitute through 
the arteries. T hey are in the cupboard there. I intend to graft some of 
the striped muscle fibres of these on to the Virginia creeper. Now, let us 
set to work—to work, Delaney . 55 

We soon had our Virginia creeper growing under the new conditions, 
but although we had pulled up the roots, the Professor tied them above 
the tanks, allowing only one small shoot to reach down into the liquid. 
He did this because such enormous growth was given to the daisy, and 
he did not want this to take place so quickly in the case of the Virginia 
creeper. He wished to proceed with the matter decently and in order, and 
to take numerous careful observations. 

Then the Professor procured a ladder, and with knife and forceps 
succeeded in grafting about two hundred small pieces of living human 
tissue—for, strange to say, the tissues had been kept alive, though, of 
course, they were only like plants—they had no brain and no locomotive 
of sensory powers. 

The next day we again inspected our plant. It was progressing very 
satisfactorily; all its parts had already increased to double their previous 
size, and it looked very strong and healthy. The pieces of flesh seemed 
to have “ taken hold 55 most effectively, and a plant-like appearance was 
overcoming them. 

“ How is it, I wonder, Professor, that these bits of finger are apparently 
combining with vegetable cells? Surely the different natures of the cells 
would prevent any real combination ? 55 

He seemed a little puzzled himself—a rare phenomenon. He 
scratched the back of his head thoughtfully, and then, cutting a piece of 
the plant from close to a grafting point, went indoors without speaking, 
while I continued to examine the plant externally. 

I had a few analyses to carry out in the chemical laboratory, and it 
was perhaps three hours before I again saw the Professor. Then he came 
into me. 

“ I have made some careful sections , 55 he remarked, “ and I think that 
I can answer your question . 55 

“ What question? 55 I asked. I had not spoken for three hours! 

“ The one you asked earlier in the day as to the power of combination 
of the two kinds of cell tissue . 55 

“ Yes ? 55 

“ The c blood cum sap 5 substitute, as you know, is penetrative in a 
high degree. The cells which possess no cellulose cell wall—that is, the 
animal cells—force their way between the cells of the other matter, growing 
down in the c blood cum sap 5 substitute. It is a kind of intersticial growth. 
The flesh does not become a true parasite-like fungus on the plant, but 
really grows into the plant, spreading ramifying arms and fibres down 
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WE SOON HAD THE MAN TRUSSED UP AGAINST THE WALL. 
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between the cells, until the appearance of the whole becomes half flesh-like, 
half plant-like. That is as much as I have been able to make out under 
the microscope—so far.” 

“ It is enough for the moment,” I replied, gazing upon this wonderful 
little man with reverence. No problem seemed too difficult for him to 
tackle—each one was more wonderful than the last. Yet, in many ways, 
the Professor was the most unlucky man I ever met. So many of his 
finest researches were absolutely marred by an unkind fate which followed 
at his elbow. Yet he rarely complained—rarely even looked disappointed. 
A mild “ Dear me ” or “ Tut-tut ” was all that fate could draw from him 
after ruining a few months 5 work. When he succeeded he became excitable; 
when he failed he shrugged his shoulders. “ Failure! 55 he would exclaim. 

“ There is no such thing. The result of my work still exists. The 
experiences I have gained cannot be taken away. The effect upon my charac¬ 
ter is eternal. Failure! Success! The two words are often synonymous— 
sometimes they even mean something diametrically opposed to the meaning 
attributed to them in the dictionary! In the very cause of failure, in the 

very element which destroys the visible result of my 
labour, I learn yet more of the secrets of real 
success! 55 

“ I don’t quite see how that can be,” I remarked 
on one occasion. 

“ Don’t you—don’t you, really! ” he replied 
contemptuously. “ Listen now. If you designed 
a table, theoretically calculated to bear a weight of 
one ton, three pounds and seven ounces. If you 
built the table and placed upon it one ton and three 
pounds, and it did not break—would you cry 
c Success ’ ? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, laughing. 

“ Would you ? I would not. I would add the 
seven ounces—I would add one ounce more! If the table broke , I would 
cry * Success! ’ ” 

“ Why—you would have lost the result of your work! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes—but I would have gained proof of the accuracy of my calcula¬ 
tions; the work could be done again.” 

Really the Professor was vastly different from most men: his character 
was very simple, in spite of his erudition—or because of it ? 

These experiments, like some of his others, were not destined to become 
an unqualified success. 

During that night I was awakened by a loud splash beneath my open 
window. I jumped from my bed and ran to it. Outside, the moon shone 
brilliantly, and, bending forward, I could see that the roots of the Virginia 
creeper had become dislodged, and had fallen entirely into the tank. “ The 
Professor will be annoyed,” I mused. Then, suddenly, I understood the 
cause of the accident. A pair of legs were disappearing through the labora¬ 
tory window beneath me. A burglar had climbed the creeper and got into 
the house. 
















THE FLOOR, THE WALLS, TABLES, CHAIRS, WERE ALL INVADED BY THE 
HORRIBLE MONSTROSITY ! 


I am not timorous. I did not wait to change my pyjamas for some¬ 
thing warmer, but, quietly opening the door, I crept downstairs, and, taking 
a heavy walking-stick from the hall, crept towards the laboratory. I am 
very strong, and with the advantage of surprise, I thought that if I could 
get in the first blow the burglar would fall senseless. It may have been 
foolish, but I also thought of the Professor’s commendation afterwards. 

I heard no sound in the room. The door was slightly ajar, and I 
crept in cautiously. The burglar must have heard me come downstairs, 
though, for he was behind the door, and quickly had his arms around me. 
I struggled fiercely with him, and we rolled upon the floor, bringing down 
with us a quantity of apparatus. The noise brought the Professor down 
post haste. 

“ Tut, tut , 55 I heard him say as he switched on the electric light. 

He ran across to the other side of the room, but soon came back, and 
clapped a duster over the man’s face. The latter released me at once, and 
commenced gasping and coughing, as he rolled on the floor in agony. 

<c Eight-eighty ammonia,” remarked the Professor casually. <c I fear 
it has got in his eyes and nose and mouth. Very painful, no doubt—very 
painful—but an excellent weapon against a burglar—an excellent weapon.” 
He rubbed his hands together in a happy, easy manner. u Now go and 
get me some rope, Delaney. The burglar’s all right; if he get up I’ll give 
him another dose. It’s better than chloroform—quicker in its action, you 
know—much quicker,” he laughed, while I went in search of a clothes line. 

We soon had the man trussed up, and seated him against the wall. I 
had had a narrow escape; he had evidently tried to murder me, for a 
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dangerous-looking knife lay on the floor, which had probably been knocked 
from his hand in the first struggle. The Professor picked this up and 
examined it, then placed it in his pocket, and turned to the burglar, who 
lay blinking and swearing, and evidently still smarting with the ammonia. 

u My dear sir , 55 remarked the Professor, “ you are guilty of a heinous 
offence—I don 5 t refer to your trespass on my premises, but to your attempt 
to deprive my assistant of life. A most heinous offence, sir—I value my 
assistant. You would have deprived the world of a valuable brain—a brain. 
Do you understand? 55 

I was most flattered by the Professor’s remarks, but was beginning to 
feel cold, and thought it time to intervene. 

“ Had I better not telephone for the police, Professor ? 55 I asked. 

He eyed me in astonishment, his round eyes growing rounded, and 
he felt uncomfortably in pockets which his pyjamas did not possess for 
glasses which they did not contain. 

“ The police—police! 55 he echoed. “ Certainly not. This burglar 
is a god-send—I have been wanting a burglar for a long time. Don’t you 

see he is just the man I want ? No, no. We must 
get a bed down here for him. Behind the partition. 
We must do it to-night. The housekeeper must 
know nothing about it. Do you understand? He 
will be my guest for a week or so; perhaps longer— 
unless, of course, he dies.” 

“ Look ’ere, guvnor, wot’s your little gime ? ” 
the man interrupted. “ Don’t you play no pranks 
with me, or you’ll find you’ve come to the wrong 
shop. I ain’t a bloke to stand no nonsense.” 

“ My dear burglar—I may say my very dear 
burglar,” the Professor smiled, “ I do not require 
you to speak. Your opinions, threats, and ungram¬ 
matical jargon are alike distasteful. Pray be silent.” 

a Pll silence you when I get out o’ this—you,” was the retort. 

But the Professor lifted the stopper from the ammonia bottle. 

“ If that be so, you will never get out,” he remarked. “ Meanwhile, 
if you are not silent, I’ll give you some more medicine,” he chuckled grimly, 
and the man, uttering one final malediction, closed his lips. 

“ Now, Delaney, let’s get a bed down and fix him up,” the Professor 
said, turning to me. 

Forthwith we set about the work, though I was completely in the 
dark as to the reasons of the Professor’s extraordinary behaviour. 

Preparations were soon completed, and the man placed in bed and 
securely bound there. 

“ You can go back to bed, Delaney,” the Professor remarked. “ I 
shall stay here and make some preparations. In the morning I wish you 
to get two nice ash trees, with roots, remember—with roots. Diameters 
of stem to be—er—to be—say, two inches. You can cut off loose branches 
and tops. I only want about three feet of the main stem—perhaps less. 
Good night. Don’t come back here till you have got the trees; I want 





“Quick ! Its like an octopus.’ 
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them as soon as 
possible. Good 
night . 55 And he 
turned from me, 
while I went back 
to bed—but not 
to sleep. 

The next 
morning I went 
out and pur¬ 
chased two trees. 

I stripped off all 
the superfluous 
parts, and carried 
home only the 
roots, with about 
three feet of the 
stem. 

I took them 
to the Professor 
at once. During 
the night I found 
that he had re¬ 
tired and changed 
into his usual 
clothes, and also 
that he had made 
many strange pre¬ 
parations. The 
burglar looked 
very pale, and 

two glass tubes ran from beneath the bedclothes to the cupboard hard by. 

“ What have you done ? 55 I asked apprehensively. “ The man looks 
very pale . 55 

“ Nothing—nothing. He is quite healthy. Pve taken out his blood 
and given him blood substitute—that’s all. Of course, it being white, 
he does look pale . 55 

a But, Professor, how will he ever be able to go away now ? 55 

“ Oh—new blood will be formed. It 5 s always forming. But for my 
experiment I needed blood substitute plus sap substitute . 55 

“ What are you going to do ? 55 I asked, now thoroughly frightened. 

“ Graft him. Of course, I know Pm not a doctor 55 —he spoke quite 
apologetically—“ but I have good knowledge of anatomy, and with common 
sense and cleanliness, I feel sure I can manage an operation . 55 

I had no doubt about this. The Professor could do most things of 
a scientific nature. Nevertheless, I felt very uncomfortable. 

u What do you wish me to do ? 55 I asked. 

“ Swab up and ligature the arteries—only the big ones , 55 he remarked. 



HE WAS RATHER PROUD OF HIS LEGS. 
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“ The others must ooze a bit; nothing will happen. I can keep on giving 
more blood substitute to make up—of course, mixed with sap substitute.” 

“ What is it, Professor, you are going to do ? ” I asked earnestly. 

“ Give him chloroform now,” he chuckled, and proceeded to do so. 
The man was bound, and could offer no resistance. After a few minutes 
he succumbed to the anaesthetic. 

“ Now what ? ” I asked. 

“Amputate his legs below the knees! ” was the astonishing reply. 

It was no good arguing. I shrugged my shoulders, and braced myself 
to help him. 

The way the Professor carried out the operation was wonderful, and 
I could hardly believe that he was a tyro in such matters. It was very 
curious to see white blood issuing from the various vessels before I nipped 
them up. 

Both legs were taken off about two inches below the knees, and the 
well-washed roots of the two ash trees were bound well into the open flesh, 
which was then carefully dressed. From time to time, of course, the 
Professor had been obliged to renew the anaesthetic—A.C.E. mixture he 
used after the first dose had been given—and he had made a very satisfactory 
job of the whole affair. 

During the whole day we spent our time by the man’s bedside, taking 
our meals there, and we settled down to spend the night in the same place. 

It must have been about five o’clock on the following morning that 
the next episode took place. The Professor was asleep, and I was attending 
to the “ sap ” apparatus, and seeing that the flow was properly regulated 
through the burglar. The sun had risen an hour ago, and the room was light. 

1 heard the door in the partition creak as though it were being pushed 
open—it had been left slightly ajar. Looking round, I saw what appeared 
to be a fat cucumber or a thin vegetable marrow actually forcing its way 
slowly through the space , and causing the noise. I stared at this peculiar 
phenomenon in astonishment. Then, to my horror, the end of the thing 
turned and twisted like a snake—no, like a beckoning finger. I ran to 
the door and pushed it further open, but after moving a couple of feet, it 
was blocked by something outside. The whole laboratory was in deep 
twilight. The open windows were completely blocked by what looked like 
giant cacti mingled with leaves of Virginia creeper and cucumber-like fruits. 
These latter were all twisting and writhing like serpents in agony. The 
floor, the tables, the walls, were all invaded by the horrible monstrosity. 

I called to the Professor, who came and stared at the bestial vegetation. 

“ It’s the grafted flesh,” he said, after a moment’s pause. “ It has 
all the animal instincts in the cells themselves, but no feeling or knowledge 
of the higher senses. The vegetable and animal are intermingled. But 
how has it grown like this? How has it grown, Delaney? We placed 
only one small root in the sap tank. I don’t understand.” 

“ I forgot to tell you. The burglar dislodged the root, and it fell 
into the tank,” I replied. 

“ And you never told me! ” he shouted angrily. “ You never told 
me. You are a nice assistant—a fine assistant! You are——! ” 
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He stopped abruptly and gave a gasp. The cc cucumber ” at his feet 
had twisted round his ankle, and was pulling him. He tugged, but could 
not free himself. “ Quick—a knife,” he shouted, as he was pulled through 
the door, struggling all the time. cc It’s like an octopus. Quick, Delaney— 
quick! ” 

I was doing his bidding, and, with one of his surgical knives, was 
soon reaching towards his imprisoned foot. I severed the writhing thing, 
and then another one caught my own arm,, and squeezed it with extraordinary 
power. The Professor seized the knife and freed my arm, but the writhing, 
dripping THING still clung to it. 

We staggered back, the perspiration standing in beads upon our fore- 
heads. 

“We can’t get out! ” I exclaimed. “ What are we to do? It will 
be in here soon.” 

But the Professor was cool again. He took off his glasses and tapped 
his teeth. Then his brow wrinkled thoughtfully as he scratched the back 
of his head and glanced about him. 

“ Get through the window here at the side of the house. The creeper 
has not come round the corner. Take this strong knife and cut the main 
stem of the creeper above the tank. Then, at least it will grow no more.” 

I nodded. I pulled one of the burglar’s sheets from his bed, and, 
climbing down this, I was soon in the garden. But my task was impossible 
—the horrible, bulging THING was half over the garden. I could not 
get near the stem. 

There was only one thing to do. The row of tanks containing the 
mixed sap were connected by pipes, so that there was really one huge 
reservoir. The two end ones were still free from the abnormal growth. 
I ran to the tool shed for a hatchet, and then severed the end pipe. The 
tanks were soon all emptied of their costly contents. I had stayed the 
growth of the monster. What next? 

It was now nearing seven o’clock. I could not get back the way I 
had come, so I went round to the front door and let myself in with my 
latch-key. Then I went up the short flight of stairs. 

Passing into the outer laboratory door, I saw the butler with 
our matutinal cup of tea. For the moment I did not think 
of his danger. Then it was too late. I heard a cry from 
within. 

“ Oh, Lord! Oh, sir! These snakes ’ave got me! ” 

“ Crash! ” I knew the tea was on the floor. I rushed 
to the door and looked in. 

“ Oh, miss, for God’s sake, ’elp me! Oh—oh—oh! ” 

The man was three yards inside the room, and was 
being pulled hither and thither by relentless crooked fingers. 

His legs were completely hidden beneath the writhing mass, and unless 
something were done he would be torn to pieces before our eyes. 

I ran for a carving knife, and soon found myself hacking and cutting 
as far as I could reach, while a horrible odour arose from the wounded mass. 
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The Professor, however, did better. Cutting away the growth in his 
immediate neighbourhood opposite to me, he stepped into the cleared space, 
and, closing the partition door behind him, climbed on to the shelf above. 
Upon this were stored Winchester bottles of various acids. 

With a crash he hurled one of these, containing nitric acid, on to the 
floor. Horrible choking fumes arose, but the result in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood was instantaneous. The twisting, gouty-looking fingers began 
to shrivel, and soon lay still, most of them much charred. One after another 
the Professor heaved the bottles into different parts of the room. A veritable 
hell was made. Brown, choking fumes—charred, slippery, bulging 
THINGS—a bubbling and seething floor. I fell back out of the room. 
I could not stand it. How the Professor managed to hold out I have no 
idea. The butler fainted and fell to the ground. 

The Professor had taken care not to throw any of the bottles within 
a yard of the man, so that the damage to his person on account of the acid 
should be small, at any rate. 

When the air was clearer I returned. The Professor was already 
wading through the charred mass, and soon pulled the butler into the hall, 
a few feebly-waving pieces still clasping the man. He was burned with 
acid, but not badly, and in time recovered. 

But the laboratory! Chaos reigned, and still the walls were covered, 
and the garden must be freed! It took us weeks to get all into order. 

Meanwhile the imperturbable Professor washed his hands, mopped 
his brow with his red silk handkerchief, and returned to his patient. 

In a few weeks the latter was quite well, and his ash stumps were 
grov/ing splendidly on to his legs. He had to prune them from time to 
time as the leaves kept sprouting; otherwise, I believe he was proud of them. 

He had got past swearing by now and was philosophical. cc They’re 
worth a lot o’ swag to me, miss,” he remarked with a wink; but he would 
not say how. 

In the Daily Adler , however, I discovered his secret. A portion of 
a press notice ran as follows: — 

cc Among the freaks at Balaam and Blarney’s great show is a new and 
original character, c The Man with the Tree Legs! ’ Our representative 
has examined him, and has, so far, not been able to understand how the 
matter is worked. No doubt, like the c Bearded Lady ’—who is a man— 
the thing is capable of explanation. Meanwhile, leaves sprout upon these 
fictitious legs, and can be purchased at a shilling a piece.” 

The Professor chuckled when he read this. “ Ha—ha! Our burglar! 
Well, they have the real article this time, only they won’t believe it—they 
won’t believe it.” 

I shook my head. cc No good has come of your experiments this time. 
Look at the other side—the vegetable sap was an expensive thing, and gave 
us nothing tangible.” 

He frowned. <c The result was extremely tangible to my mind. But 
it is not the result that counts most—it is the work . When will you learn 
that, Delaney? You would like me to paint over my door the motto, c Via 
trita , via tuta .’ No; I would rather put there c Aquila non capit muscas? ” 



VI.—THE DIMENSION OF TIME 


EW girls have had the good fortune to be associated 
with such a great man as Professor Mudgewood ; 
none, save myself, have followed the details and 
developments of such discoveries as he made. If I 
had not been a Doctor of Science I should probably 
not have met him; I should certainly never have been 
permitted to assist him in the more wonderful of 
his researches. I often think how strange are the 
forces that move us through life, and how a trivial 
event may make or mar our whole future. When I saw an advertisement 
in the daily paper which stated that Professor Mudgewood desired an 
amanuensis, and when, half in jest, I determined to try and persuade him 
that what he really wanted was a lady assistant, I never for a moment dreamed 
that he would engage me in that capacity, nor that later on I should be 
a privileged spectator—the only one—at the evolution of the greatest 
discoveries which science has ever yielded to man. Yet so it was. ' It is all 
a matter of history now; I have not seen the dear little man with the 
beaming round face and impossibly small legs since—well, I am becoming- 
premature. I was with him for about eight years, and this memoir concerns 
what took place at the end of those eight years, his grandest discovery; 
which, owing to the facts now related, w r as never published through the 
usual medium. : 

Apart from his being perhaps the most expert experimentalist of his 
day, he was also a most profound mathematician. His experimental work 
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was all based upon mathematical 
research. Had it not been so, he 
could never have discovered the 
wonderful Retardatory Forces, which 
I have made the subject of a former 
memoir. His favourite method was 
to work out mathematical possibilities, 
and then to attempt to work them 
out on practical lines. I cannot 
describe these matters explicitly, for 
though myself a mathematician, I 
have never been able to plunge into 
the depths of formulae in which the 
Professor revelled; his deepest and 
most profound calculations are still a 
mere craze of figures and letters to 
me; but that they were no mere 
phantasmagoria has been proved by 
the applications to which he put them. 
I would give much for erudition 
combined with inventive capacity 
such as his. To him the fourth dimension was a reality; he could live in 
it, touch it, and even speak of it so cunningly that for the moment he could 
make the listener realise it and understand it; but when the magic of his 
explanation and personality wore off, alas! the fourth dimension, elusive 
as ever, became once more unthinkable. The little man had a wonderful 
way of explaining things and making them clear. 

He was experimenting on the fourth dimension when I last saw him. 
He had proved its very essence to himself and to me in a practical manner, 
and it is of this matter which I am now going to tell. 

Two years after I first became Professor Mudgewood’s assistant, he 
had shown his appreciation of me by inviting me to help him in his most 
important experiments. Previously I had been given a minor part, and 
had been permitted no insight into his finest experiments until they were 
more or less complete. It may be imagined, therefore, with what chagrin 
I observed the Professor commence a new series of experiments, about three 
years after this, in which once again I was permitted no part. He built a 
partition across one end of his laboratories, and there he would work secretly 
without vouchsafing so much as a word even upon the subject matter of 
his work. 

After three years, however, of this work he took me into his confidence. 

I was reading, I believe, an article on <c Inertion in molecules, 55 and 
sitting in front of the fire in the Chemical Laboratory, when he entered in 
his usual energetic manner. 

“ Delaney, 55 he cried, in an excited voice (he always used my surname, 
and I preferred it. It is more professional; it would sound absurd for a 
Professor to call his assistant “ Gertrude, 55 which is my Christian name!). 

“ Delaney, 55 he cried again. “ Eureka! 55 - 
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I started up 
and closed my book. 

His speech was 
always excited and 
energetic, like his 
whole being, but I 
knew that some¬ 
thing of more than 
ordinary importance 
was toward. The 
suppressed excite¬ 
ment in his voice 
was more noticeable 
than the expressed 
excitement. 

I answered him 
casually, for he hated 
excitement in others. 
u I am glad you 
have found it, Pro¬ 
fessor. May I en¬ 
quire what IT is? ' 5 
“ IT ? 55 he ex¬ 
claimed. a IT ? 55 
Then he looked at 
me through his 
round spectacles, and 
surveyed me curi¬ 
ously from head to 
foot, as though he 
had discovered some 
new creature. I did 
not mind, for I was 
used to it. He 
always expected one to know all about everything, even those things 
which he had taken care to keep as carefully guarded secrets. 

After a few seconds’ survey he’smiled, and removed his glasses. With 
irritating deliberation he wiped them with his large red handkerchief before 
replying. Then he tapped his teeth with them and thoughtfully observed 
the ceiling, and at last spoke in quiet, even tones. 

cc c It, 5 as you are pleased to call it, is merely the fourth dimension; 
not the theoretical fourth dimension, but the practical fourth dimension. 55 

I was used to his wonderful discoveries, and almost anything else I 
would have believed. I fear that I must have smiled incredulously. There 
could not be any practical fourth dimension; if that, why not a practical 
fifth, or sixth, or millionth dimension? It was quite unthinkable. 

He read my thoughts, but, strange to say, he did not seem annoyed. 
“ Delaney, 55 he said, and shook his head mournfully, cc how often have 


“you yourself shall go and see what time is like 

BETWEEN THE BEATS.” , 
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I explained the practical fourth dimension to you? 
How often have you told me that I made it quite 
clear? 55 

I said nothing, but felt rather ashamed of 
myself. 

“ Yet I have found it, 55 he continued. “ It is 
quite simple—quite simple. And the matter works 
out just as I expected—exactly as I expected. 55 He 
paused. “ Exactly as I expected, 55 he repeated 
again, dreamily. 

He often echoed his words in this way, but 
generally much more jerkily. His change of 
manner began to impress me. 

“ Professor, 55 I said, “ I doubted your dis¬ 
covery at first. Permit me to apologise—the thing 
seemed incredible. 55 To tell the truth, I still doubted his discovery, but I 
really could not hurt his feelings by permitting him to know that. 

He scratched his head with the rim of his glasses. I did wish he would 
leave them alone. He was always playing with them. 

“ Perhaps so—perhaps so, 55 he said, smiling. “ If you have forgotten 
my reasoning, a practical demonstration will soon help you to remember 
it. May I first draw our attention again to the fundamental points ? 55 

I nodded. 

“ Well, then, in the first place we exist in a land of three dimensions— 
length, breadth, height—and we can ordinarily conceive of no extra or 
fourth dimension. But we can conceive of beings in the lower dimensions, 
and a being in two dimensions would know only of length and breadth, and 
would have no conception of height; planes or plane surfaces would be the 
limit of his knowledge, and the third dimension would be as unthinkable 
to him as the fourth dimension is to us. Again, a being in one dimension 
would only know of length; both breadth and height would be unthinkable. 
Do you follow? 55 

I nodded. 

“ Then, 55 continued the Professor, “ it is no use our trying to imagine 
what a fourth dimension article looks like—that is as impossible as for a 
straight line to imagine what a plane looks like. To him only a straight 
line would be thinkable. We can, however, by analogy, arrive at some of 
the properties of the fourth dimension, or, rather, of a three-dimension article 
existing amidst an unknown fourth dimension, and yet not realising it. Am 
I still clear? 55 

“ Yes, 55 I replied. 

“ Very well, then, firstly as to the constitution of a fourth-dimension 
article. A plane surface is bounded by lines; in other words, a two-dimension 
article has a surface composed of articles of one dimension. 55 

“ Yes. 55 

“ What is a solid, or three-dimension article, bounded by, then ? 55 
queried the Professor. 

“ By planes—— 55 



Now pleafe attend. 
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“ Then what is a fourth-dimension article 
bounded by? 53 

“ By solids of three dimensions, 33 I 
exclaimed. 

“ Quite right—quite right, 33 he smiled. 

“ But to you that is an unthinkable proposi¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, since a picture of a solid 
is in two dimensions—for instance, your 
photograph has length and breadth, but no 
thickness—so a picture of the fourth dimen¬ 
sion is in three dimensions, and we can there¬ 
fore bring our imagination nearer to facts, 
for this means that such a picture is a solid; 
instead of illustrating fourth-dimension 
articles by means of diagrams , we must use models. You have seen my 
cuboid picture model ? 33 

cc Yes, 33 I replied again. I fear that my attention had been wandering 
somewhat, for the Professor wiped his glasses, then replaced them and stared 
at me somewhat sternly. 

“ We will pass to the final and important point. If you have not 
grasped the previous ones, you will grasp this one, for it is very simple. 
Now please attend. 33 

I did attend, for I realised from his tone that I was about to hear 
something new. All the rest I had heard before, but it never appealed to 
me. There was no practical value in it. Now, however, it struck me that 
I should hear something fresh. My surmise was correct. 

“ The straight line does not realise that it is c length without breadth, 3 
and therefore does not itself understand that it has no breadth—no second 
dimension. But the two-dimension plane knows this, and therefore knows 
that more than one straight line can exist in the same place at the same time. 
For since a straight line has no breadth, therefore two straight lines side 
by side have no breadth, and therefore they can occupy the same place at 
the same time, so far as the second dimension is concerned, and it is con¬ 
ceivable that could they be informed of this fact, two straight lines might 
so manage to place themselves. Similarly the plane surface does not know 
that it has no thickness, but we of three dimensions know it, and we know 
that two or more plane surfaces, having no thickness—or third dimension— 
can exist in the same place at the same time, so far as the third dimension 
is concerned. Finally, a fourth dimension being, seeing, and understanding 
that we have no fourth dimension, but that we only know of three dimen¬ 
sions, understands that two solids can be so placed as to occupy the same 
place at the same time—- 33 

“ But, my dear Professor, 33 I interrupted, “ do you mean to say that 
you and I can stand on the same spot at the same moment without incon¬ 
veniencing one another? Why, it 3 s unthinkable, absurd! 33 

“ Of course it is, you poor little three-dimension animal, 33 he said 
benignaritly; “ but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and though we cannot see 
fourth ^dimension beings—for our eyes can only take in three dimensions—* 



You poor*little thiee-dimension animal. 
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I valued that watch, and 
I was wrathful. 


yet 1 have succeeded in determining fourth-dimension 
conditions, and therefore I can place two three-dimension 
articles simultaneously in the same place. I have done it.” 

I may say frankly I did not believe him. I did not 
think he was lying, but I thought that much learning 
had turned the dear little man mad. So I humoured 
him; I pretended to believe. 

“ \es, yes,” I said sympathetically. “Quite so— 
er—what are the necessary conditions; or would you rather 
postpone the discussion till to-morrow? You must be 
tired.” 

“ Tired! ” he exclaimed in amazement “ Pm never 
tired —never tired.” Again he paused and tapped his 
teeth with his glasses, then echoed thoughtfully once more, 
“ I am never tired.” 

I gave in. He went on : “ The conditions of the 
fourth dimension are such that their presence does not 
affect the third dimension’s outlook. Again this is by 
analogy. The line knows not the nature of breadth, the 
plane knows not the nature of height, the solid knows 
not the nature of-” he paused. 

“ Yes? ” I asked, expectantly. 

u Of Time,” was the reply. 

“ Of Time? ” I queried. 


“ Of Time.” 

“ Mad as a hatter,” was my mental comment, but I refrained from 
expressing it aloud. I merely replied, “ Quite so,” in even tones. But the 
Professor took no notice; he went on again: “ Time is vibratory, like light 
and heat—now you understand ? ” 

Again I ventured, “ Quite so.” 

This time, however, he was not deceived. “ Nothing of the sort,” 
he continued. “ You do not understand—you understand nothing of the 
kind—nothing of the kind.” He blew his nose violently on his large red 
handkerchief. “ Nevertheless, it is very simple.” 

“ The Professor must think me very simple,” was my inward comment, 
and I began to repeat to myself the words, “ Simple Simon met a pieman.” 
Why they came into my mind I do not know. However, the little gentle¬ 
man began to talk again, and I to listen. 

“ Time is vibratory. Our existence is like the pictures of a cinemato¬ 
graph— a series of rapid existences and non-existences. A cinematograph 
is a rapid series of pictures, and the eye retains the impression long enough 
to tide over the momentary absence of picture, which is therefore never 
noticed. If we could shut our eyes rapidly during each picture, and open 
them between the pictures, we should see nothing but a blank sheet. Is 
that clear? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied; I was again becoming interested. 

« If ” he continued, “ a second series were turned on to the same 
screen simultaneously with the first, but with its pictures filling up the 
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blanks instead of coinciding with the other pictures, 
and if we continued to open our eyes when the original 
blanks were there, we should then see the second series, 
and not the first. 55 

“ Yes, 55 I said again. 

“ And if someone else closed their eyes rapidly 
to the pictures we saw and opened them to the first 
series, they would only see that series. 55 

“ Yes. 55 

“ Therefore there would be two sets of pictures 
simultaneously existing upon the screen, which would 
be quite indistinguishable to the man with his eyes 
open all the time, while the other two who opened 
and shut their eyes would each see a picture, but a 
different one, and apparently the only one” 

“ Yes. 55 

“ So it is with existence in three dimensions. 

We can only see one thing in one place at one time, 
but between the c beats 5 of time another article can 
exist in that place, and can be seen by a man also in c tune 5 or c beat 5 
with the article. Of course, that man would be invisible to another 

man who was in the first c beat. 5 In other words, we flicker in and out 
of existence, but our memory and senses persuade us that we are continuous, 
whereas in reality we are no more continuous than the cinematograph; and 
between the flicker of our existence, other flickering beings, invisible to 
us, exist—in fact, whole series of such existences take place, and many 
things may exist in the same place at the same time, according to our usual 
acceptance of time. 55 

“ That would explain why a ghost could pass through a wall, 55 said 
I. The remark was rather inane, but the thought flashed through my 
mind. 

a Exactly, 55 was the reply. “ And now I will demonstrate these facts 
to you. Come with me behind the partition, and you shall see the greatest 
discovery science has ever made—ever made. 55 He got up excitedly, and 
paced two or three times up and down the room. I tried to imagine that 
his rotund body and quickly moving legs were rapidly flickering in and out 
of existence; but the thought was impossible, although I called to mind 
that I might be doing it simultaneously, and should, of course, not notice 
the fact. It was really too absurd—that kind round face, with the beaming 
smile and owl-like eyes, was much too solid for me to accept these theories. 
However, I rose and followed him behind the partition. 

There was not much to be seen Aere; the Professor had a passion, 
amounting almost to a mania, for “ boxing in 55 his apparatus lest prying 
eyes should learn too much. He never seemed to realise that the only 
pair of eyes which could pry were my own, and that without explanation 
most of his machinery was quite incomprehensible. Here, as in the labora¬ 
tory, the chief items of interest were hidden in three large cupboards, built 
along a bench which ran round two sides of the room. The only visible 



The rabbit was produced, the 
clockwork set. 
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connections between the cupboards consisted of heavy wires which might; 
be for the conduction of electricity between them. 

The Professor turned a switch, and immediately in one of the cupboards: 
I heard a sound which I knew must proceed from a high-frequency electric- 
machine. Why this should have been hidden, I knew not, unless it was 
of novel design. From the third cupboard, close to which we were standing, 
two flexible wires protruded, each about two yards in length, and terminated 
by a pair of platinum hooks. The Professor lifted one of these hooks. 

“ If I place an object on this bench and connect these two hooks to it, 55 
said he, “ the circuit will be completed, and the object will fall out of the 
beat of time in which we exist, and will be lost to our vision. 55 

I smiled indulgently. “ Is it an electric circuit ? 55 I asked. 

“ No. The high-frequency current is merely used to generate the 
requisite movement in my machine—there. 55 He pointed to the middle 
cupboard. “ The fluid or current is not Electricity, but Time! 55 

I had much difficulty in restraining my emotions, but with an effort 
I controlled myself and fell back upon a non-committal, “ I see. 55 

I thought that an experiment would convince the Professor, therefore 
I took my gold watch—a present from my father—and placed it upon the 
bench. I was about to pick up the two terminal hooks and apply them to 
it, when the Professor struck back one of my hands, and shouted “ Fool! 55 

I looked at him in astonishment. I had never known him to do such 
a thing before. He repeated the expression more gently. 

“ Fool—if you pick up the terminals you will yourself complete the 
circuit. You will disappear, and you will not be able to come back” 

In spite of my unbelief, I stepped further away from the dangerous 
apparatus. 

“ You mean to say that I should be electrocuted? 55 I queried. 

“ No—I have said it is not electricity, but time. You would get out 
of beat with this world and this existence. See. You must connect up 
one terminal at a time, then you are safe. 55 He suited the action to the 

word, and touched the terminals against my watch. Against my—- I 

rubbed my eyes. There was no watch there. I valued that watch, and I 
was wrathful. “ Why did you do that? 55 I exclaimed. “ You knew it 
would go. 55 

“ Of course—-that is what a watch is designed for. 55 He chuckled at 
his joke, which I thought very feeble. “ You put it there to test, 55 he 
continued. 

“ But I did not think it would disappear, 55 I replied, exasperated. 

He seemed so sorry now, however, that I felt ashamed of having 
spoken harshly to him. His great eyes looked at me mournfully and help¬ 
lessly as a child. Then I realised %he wonderful thing which he had done, 
and I exclaimed, “Never mind—-it is nothing compared with the‘wonder 
before us. 55 

' He brightened up again. “ It is a wonder, 55 said he, cc a great wonder 
—I may say a very great wonder. 55 

Then I began to think. After all, I had no proof that the watch did 
still exist, or that the vibratory theory of time had anything to do with it, 




‘‘THIS IS VERY GRAND ! VVE ARE MONARCHS OF A NEW WORLD. 
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and I could not help expressing my thoughts, 
concluding with the words, “ And it can never 
be proved” 

“ Proved! 55 cried the Professor, incensed, 
a Proved! Of course it’s proved, I worked 
it out mathematically first. If you wish for 
more, however, you shall have it. You 
yourself shall go and see what time is like 
between the beats. 55 

“ No, thank you, Professor, 55 I replied 
quickly, and drew further away. 

“ Not to-day—of course not to-day, 55 he 
smiled. “ Did you think' I meant to-day ? 

Dear me, no. You could not get back. But, 
nevertheless, you shall go, and fetch your watch—that is, unless there are 
beings there who have already picked it up! 55 

But if I can 5 t get back to-day, how shall I ever get back—on any day ? 55 
I asked. 

For a moment he gave no reply; then he said slowly, “ I shall build 
another machine, like this one, but with batteries for primary motive power. 55 

“ That will not bring me back, though, 55 I exclaimed. “ For when 
I am out of beat, the machine will not be in existence for me. 55 

It will, though—it will” He looked quite pained at my stupidity. 
“ I shall place the whole machine between these terminals and send it there— 
like luggage in advance—in advance. 55 

I never knew anyone like the Professor for getting over difficulties. 


The effect on the Professoi was 
extraordinary. 


Three months passed, and the new machine was at last complete. No 
one can imagine the excitement and tension of those three months. We 
both worked almost night and day, and at last everything was ready. 

The new machine differed slightly from the first one, in that it had 
to be supplied with batteries to give the motive power. There was not 
likely to be any u main 55 which the Professor could “ tap 55 for this in the 
<c Inter-time, 55 as we had now begun to call it. 

We stood before the complete apparatus ready to make the momentous 
test of the truth of the Professor’s theories. As I finished tightening up 
the last wire a thought struck me. 

“Suppose, Professor, that when you are sending one object over to 
the “ Inter-time, 55 there is already an object in the exact spot where your 
object will suddenly appear! What do you think will happen? 55 

The Professor had recourse to his handkerchief. Why will clever 
people adopt curious customs and clothing and accessories? This hand¬ 
kerchief was at least a yard square, and of a deep crimson colour, and it 
always came out,when the Professor wished to make a momentary pause 
in the conversation. 

“ I have thought of that, 55 he replied deliberately. “ I have given 
considerable thought to that matter —very considerable thought. I cannot 
be sure what would happen, but I surmise that the effect of one article 







THAT NIGHT I LEFT FOR PARIS. 


attempting to force itself internally into the same position in space as another 
article in the same beat of time would be spontaneous combustion—explo¬ 
sion—dissolution into primordial atoms—both articles would disappear.” 

“ Then, 55 said I, “ it is hardly safe for one of us to venture across. It 
may happen that the centre of some world, hot and fiery, exists there, or 
that some other solid body is present which would have an equally disturbing- 
effect on one’s constitution.” 

“ It is possible,” was the somewhat cold rejoinder, u but it is not 
probable. Look out at night into our own space. Do you think that a 
body suddenly appearing would be more likely to touch solid matter, or 
to be in mid space ? ” 

“ The chances would be strongly against it coming into contact with 
a solid,” I replied, “ but likewise it would not be able to breathe, and it 
would soon fall towards some world in space, attracted by gravity.” 

The Professor seemed impatient. cc Well, well,” said he, <c we shall 
soon know. I am testing it before I go. I am fixing a rabbit between 
the poles of the machine, and I have already fixed a clock-work mechanism 
to set the machine going one minute after it leaves our presence. If the 
rabbit reappears in the same place and in health , I shall go, too. Otherwise, 
I shall not—I shall certainly not go! ” 

The rabbit was produced; the clock-work set; the two terminals of 
the old machine connected to the side of the new one—and the new one 
was gone! ” 
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Anxiously we waited, staring at the empty 
bench. The clock in the next room slowly ticked 
out the seconds. 

“Tick—tick—tick. 55 Would the time never 
pass? This was the crucial moment. The summit 
of a life. Was success or failure to crown it? 
“ Tick—tick—tick. 55 The perspiration sprang from 
every pore in my body—yet the Professor seemed 
cool and undismayed; he was watching intently the 
empty bench, and I, too, stared. 

“ Tick—tick—tick . . , 55 
“ Success! 55 I cried. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. There was the rabbit on the bench, 
and it was alive! 

The effect on the Professor was extraordinary. 
He laughed, he cried, he danced round the room 
on his little legs, and waved his crimson handkerchief. 

“ I am going to the c Inter-time 5 at once,' 5 he cried, “ at once—at 
once—at this very moment. 55 He stood still in front of the machine. He 
became rather pale, and his chin and mouth were fixed and rigid. He 
seemed to understand at last that there was something terrible and strange, 
as well as merely exciting, in stepping into the unknown. 

He said no more, however, but looked at me with a wan smile; then 
resolutely seized the terminal hooks- 

I was alone in the room. 

I felt sure that he would come back safely; the rabbit’s “journey 55 
had been so successful. Nevertheless, the minutes while I waited seemed 
like hours., I turned round, and looked out of the window. 

“ Here is your watch. 55 

I started and turned round. There, standing on the bench whence 
the new machine had been despatched to the “ Inter-time, 55 stood the 
Professor, beaming and smiling. 

I helped him clumsily to the ground, and for the moment was bereft 
of speech. 

“ I found it floating just in front of me, 55 he explained calmly. 

“ Is there water—or what—there ? 55 I exclaimed, astonished. 

“Neither. As far as I can make out there is air—nothing but air. 
Rather denser than our atmosphere, and containing a larger proportion of 
oxygen, but exhilarating—very exhilarating—I may say it is extraordinarily 
exhilarating. 55 He paused and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“ If there is no sun, how did you see ? 55 I asked. 

“ It is all light—beautiful light—everywhere. Apparently the atmo¬ 
sphere is luminescent. It is difficult to walk at first, because there is no 
solid, but the friction of the hands against the, atmosphere enables one to 
move—as in swimming. I do not think there are any solids in this c Inter¬ 
time,* for rib force seemed to affect me. In any event, they must be far 
away. Perhaps in other beats—in other- 55 



I helped him clumsily to the 
ground. 
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But I interrupted him. A longing—abso¬ 
lutely irresistible—came over me. “ Let me go, 
too, 53 I exclaimed. 

The Professor smiled. He took my hand, 
and together we let the current from the machine 
pass through us. 

I felt no shock. A gentle tremor passed 
through me, a pleasurable sensation. The labora¬ 
tory did not fade away. I can best express what 
took place by saying that “ it went out 35 —just 
like a candle. Simultaneously I seemed to wake 
in a bath of light, pure, soft violet light, and as I 
breathed, a sense of exhilaration and peace per¬ 
vaded my whole being. 

I heard the Professor’s voice. It was very 
clear, I noticed, and I have since attributed this 
to the fact that there were no solids to echo or 
reflect the sound. 

“ There is the new machine, 35 said he; and I 
beheld it two or three yards to the right, floating 
in space. 

So far I had made no movement; now, with¬ 
out thought, I took a step forward towards the 
machine. But I advanced no nearer to it. My 
movement had the effect of turning me upside 
down! But I did not feel upside down; I was 
only pointing in one direction, and the Professor 
in the other. There was no gravity, and no 
“ right side. 53 I felt wonderfully light and strong. 

A few movements of my hand against the air 
brought me into the reverse position again, and 
then by the same means I approached the machine, 

albeit I had no “ balance 33 and some difficulty in maintaining any 
desired position. The Professor moved with more ease—he had already 
had some practice, I remembered. 

“ This is grand, 55 said he, “ very grand! We are monarchs of a new 
world! 33 



It was the best I could do. 


“ A very immaterial world, 53 I laughed. 

cc Nevertheless, we can send what materials we like over here, 35 he went 
on. “ I shall have a holiday room here. I shall come for rest ! Think 
of our power! We can become monarchs of the terrestrial globe! We 
can, in time, penetrate prison walls and palace chambers; we can do what 
we will with impunity and fly here for safety. Not that I wish to do this; 
by no means-—certainly not—by ho means! 33 He shook his head 
gently. 

The possibilities grew before me every moment. What power was 
in our hands! 
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C£ We will send over bricks and mortar and workmen,” he went on. 
Then paused thoughtfully. “ No, not bricks and mortar; wood would be 
niore suitable; and beds and food. We shall open a new era—start a new 
uSniverse—people new TIME! ” 

He began to examine the machine. “ Tut, tut! ” he exclaimed, 
thefe is spmething in the air that affects these batteries strongly. They 
hlave not been here an hour, yet they have almost run down. They work 
v ery Tbebly.” He looked at me. “ We must have an electric machine, or 
perhaps two, over here, or we shall not be able to get back, one day.” He 
Pughedv “Now you go,” he continued, “and send me those two spare 
Uatteries at once. Don’t come back; I will fix them and follow in a few 
minutes when I have looked over the machine.” 

] I smiled. The matter was not serious, so long as one of us was on 
the Other side to send the batteries. I took the terminals in my hands, 
ahd once more one existence was blown out and another lighted. * I was 
standing! o"h the bench in the laboratory. 

« i I (quickly went across the room, and fetching the two spare batteries, 
sent them over to the “ Inter-time.” 

Then I waited. 

Five minutes lengthened into ten; ten minutes into fifteen. I grew 
anxious. At last an hour had passed, and still the Professor did not return. 
Had something happened to the batteries? Were the new ones out of 
order? I was distracted with anxiety. Only the old butler lived in the 
house, and he regarded us as mad; he never asked questions, and never 
came into the laboratory, and never talked. Stolidly he did that which he 
had to do—which was but little. Now I sent him with a note ordering- 
some new batteries. These arrived in an hour’s time, and I hurriedly sent 
Then, as nothing happened, I sent wire, terminals, screws, 
•anything which might be of assistance had the machine broken down. 


them “ across.” 
tools- 


Then I flung myself into a chair and wept. 

I knew that it was useless for me to go to him. Yet what could I 
do ? It was maddening to know that he might require some little detail, 
and that he could not let me know. 


At last a ray of comfort came to me. At least, I could go on sending 
things to him. I might even build another machine; but no, this was an 
impossibility, for I did not understand it thoroughly. 

I had dinner brought into the outer laboratory, and carried half of it 
into the private room. I sent the Professor half a roast chicken, a bottle 
of wine, bread, butter, pepper, and salt. I sent him plates and knives and 
forks (and had to account for them to the butler afterwards!). Finally, I 
sent him his pipe and matches and tobacco and—an arm-chair! It was 
the best I could do. Then I sat down and waited, and racked my brains 
and wondered. I felt miserable and helpless. 

Three days passed. I became hopeless. I told the butler that his 
master had gone away for a time. His only reply was the usual stolid 
“ Yes, miss.” I was thankful that he was such a model butler, and that he 
did not ask inconvenient questions. 
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Still, I did not absolutely despair. I was determined that the Professor 
should have every opportunity, and that I would not be responsible for his 
failure. One day 1 sent him some planks, with ropes to bind them. I 
thought he would be more comfortable with something solid under his feet, 
for perpetual floating in space must become monotonous. Then I sent him 
a carpet and some pillows, and after that more food,—tins of milk, cocoa, 
beef, butter, bread, water,—everything I could think of, including an oil 
stove and a kettle. 

At last I began to despair. Two months had passed, and still the man 
who had discovered the property of the fourth dimension did not appear. 
He could not get back into tune with earth time. 

I had told the butler that his master had gone away. Suspicion might 
fall upon me if I varied this story, so I paid the man a month 5 s wages and 
told him his master would be away a long time and did not require him 
any more, and that I was going, too, in a day or so. This latter I had not 
intended to do, but- 

Fortunately the man made no comment, but with a respectful “ Yes, 
miss,” and later a respectful “ Good afternoon, miss,” he went. 

Then I tried again. With sudden dismay I remembered that the 
Professor had had no change of clothing. I sent him collars, shirts, socks, 
and finally, with a view to making circumstantial evidence should enquiry 
ever be made, I sent two portmanteaux, an overcoat, a hat, stick and umbrella, 
and a rug. These, at least, would be absent , if a search took place, and 
would confirm my story that he had gone away. 

It was impossible not to laugh when I thought of his surprise at 
receiving these things. I pictured him seated on the chair in the middle 
of a carpeted floor, floating in violet space, with his luggage and food 
floating round him, and mopping a perplexed brow—with the inevitable 
red silk handkerchief. Then my laughter stopped—I saw another picture. 
A man toiling hopelessly at the useless machine, resting and working, 
striving vainly—doggedly—but without hope, to come back to life; a man 
absented from the world, doomed to silent banishment till the crack of 
doom. A man who would live while the food held out; who would die, 
and float in space till eternity should end. 

The horror overwhelmed me; my nerves were run down, and I wept 
hysterically again and again, helplessly. 

I kept on sending him food, till one day the machine failed to work. 
It had not been built for continuous labour. Strenuously I worked at it, 
but my knowledge was not sufficiently deep. After a week I gave it up. 
The machine, in a thousand nameless pieces, was scattered round the room. 
I had failed. 

That night I left for Paris. I pretended that the Professor had sent 
Tor me, but that I could not find him. I went to the Prefect of Police. 
Then I went to Nice, and broke down utterly. Often I have wondered 
what did happen to the machine in the “ Inter-time.” Was I to blame ? 
Sometimes I fear that I may have sent one of the various articles into the 
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Professor himself, and that he and it were totally destroyed by the shock. 
Sometimes I wonder whether in this way I destroyed the machine. Always, 
I see the Professor’s eyes, no longer bright, but tired and hopeless; they 
haunt me, and I shall never forget them. Never! 



I SHALL NEVER FORGET THEM . . . , NEVER. 




A certain fashionable photographer has undoubtedly achieved the 
pinnacle of tactful achievement . A woman with a decided squint came to 
him for a photograph . 

cc Will you permit me ,” he said promptly , “ to take your portrait in 
profile? There is a certain shyness about one of your eyes which is as 
difficult in art as if is fascinating in nature 





































